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ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


For  JANUARY,  1845. 


Art.  I.  Tracts  of  the  British  Anti-state  Church  Association, 

1 .  History  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Conference.  By  Dr. 
Cox. 

2.  The  principles  of  Voluntaryism,  By  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

3.  Practical  Evils  of  the  Union  between  Church  and  State,  By  Mr.  E. 
MiaU. 

4.  External  Forms  of  the  State-church  principle.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Massie. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  By  a 
Barrister-at-law. 

G.  Means  by  which  the  Establishment  should  be  assailed,  etc.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Mursell. 

These  tracts  consist  of  the  several  papers  read  at  the  Anti-state- 
church  Conference,  held  in  London,  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 
Their  re-publication  in  a  separate  form  is  indicative  of  di  fact, — 
and  it  is  upon  that  fact,  rather  than  upon  the  merits  of  this 
series  of  essays,  that  we  wish  to  found  a  few  observations. 

Cuvier,  the  prince  of  naturalists,  is  said  to  have  been  able, 
from  the  inspection  of  a  single  bone,  to  infer  with  unfailing  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  animal  to  which  it  once 
belonged.  Were  other  evidence  wanting,  these  tracts  would  at 
once  suggest,  the  constitution,  objects,  and  spirit  of  that  organ¬ 
ized  body  known  by  the  name  of  the  British  Anti-state  Church 
Association.  They  suffice,  at  all  events,  to  give  the  world  as¬ 
surance  of  the  existence  of  a  society  pledged  to  concentrate  its 
energies  upon  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state.  They 
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show  that  its  efforts  arc  to  be  direct,  unremitting,  earnest, 
peaceable,  and  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
gospel.  They  are  at  once  a  record  and  a*  pledge — a  record  of 
what  h(i8  been  done — a  pledge  of  what  is  to  be  done  hereafter. 
They  indicate  embodied  life,  and  of  what  sort  it  is.  In  short, 
their  appearance  not  only  apprises  dissenters  of  a  fact,  but  en¬ 
forces  upon  them  a  duty.  They  are  the  first-bom  of  a  new 
movement — and  wherever  they  go  they  will  be  sure,  in  some 
form  or  other,  to  push  home  the  inquiry — *  How  do  you,  as  a 
professed  repudiator  of  establishments,  stand  affected  towards 
it?^ 

The  question,  at  first  glance,  would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 

A  priori  we  might  have  regarded  ourselves  safe  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  a  direct  and  combined  effort,  especially  if 
animated  by  a  Christian  spirit,  to  assail  error,  must  needs  have 
the  sanction  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  error,  and  that  the 
particular  form  of  it  aimed  at  is  potent  for  evil.  Experience 
only  could  avail  to  convince  us  that  religious  men  holding  the 
alliance  between  church  and  state  to  be  plainly  opposed  to  the 
mind  of  God,  could  view  with  disapprobation  a  serious  enter¬ 
prise  set  on  foot  to  work  out  its  dissolution.  There  is  so  obvious 
a  contrariety  between  an  avowed  conviction  that  state-churches 
involve  an  usurpation  of  the  Saviour’s  prerogative,  and  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  regret,  if  not  to  resent,  any  peaceful  attempt  to  sub¬ 
vert  them,  that  conjecture  would  never,  probably,  have  associated 
the  one  with  the  other.  More  or  less,  we  all  of  us  feel  the  force 
of  moral  instinct  binding  upon  our  consciences,  the  obligation  to 
make  known  to  others  the  tmths  we  have  ourselves  received. 
And,  assuredly,  wdien  those  truths  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
ro.vcalcd  will  of  God,  and  when  a  practical  and  systematic  repu¬ 
diation  of  them  necessarily  obstmets  the  march  of  spiritual 
Christianity,  it  is  strangely  anomalous,  that  they  who  profess  to 
prize  them  the  most  highly,  should  be  most  conscientiously 
averse  to  take  measures  for  their  promulgation.  The  position, 
at  all  c\’cnts,  is  not  a  natural  one  for  the  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  one,  the  justification  of  which  would  not  be  suggested  to 
us  by  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Neither,  we  verily  believe, 
would  it  be  found  the  most  congenial  one  for  those  impressions 
which  the  study  of  God’s  word  usually  leaves  upon  the  heart. 
^Wc  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,’  ‘  Yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gosq)el,’  more  appro¬ 
priately  express  the  bias  of  nill  which  intimate  acquaintance 
with  revelation  invariably  imparts.  And,  if  facts  demonstrate  a 
very  strong  repugnance  among  serious  dissenters  to  urge  their 
distincti^T  principles  upon  their  fellow  countrymen — if  it  be 
really  the  case,  that  attempts  like  those  made  by  the  association. 
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whose  tracts  wc  have  placed  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  article,  are 
denounced  by  pious  nonconformists  as  mischievous,  and  are 
somewhat  bitterly  reprehended  as  the  results  of  a  political 
phrensy — there  must  be  some  special  reason  for  it  of  more  than 
common  power — for  so  striking  a  suspension  of  an  universal  mo¬ 
ral  law  can  be  justified  only  by  unanswerable  arguments. 

Now,  unhappily,  as  we  think,  facts  do  demonstrate  this.  For 
although,  that  movement  among  dissenters  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  British  Anti-stat e-Church  Associa¬ 
tion,  exhibited  and  still  continues  to  exhibit  a  vitality  which 
augurs  well  for  its  growing  efficiency  and  ultimate  success,  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed  that  it  is  very  far  from  having  absorbed  the 
strength  of  the  great  body  of  nonconformists  in  this  empire. 
Our  churches  too  generally  view  it  >vith  indiflFerence,  if  not  with 
hostility.  Vast  numbers  of  men  who  have  given  the  world  a  suf¬ 
ficient  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  their  Christian  disciplcship, 
stand  aloof  with  an  air  of  decision,  which  fully  translated  into 
language  w^ould  thus  express  itself — '  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou 
into  their  secret;  unto  their  assembly  mine  honour  be  not 
thou  united  I  ^  It  is  clear  enough  that  there  prevails  in 
what  is  usually  designated  the  religious  world,  a  vague  notion, 
that  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  the  state-church  question, 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  spirituality  of  heart.  There  are 
not  wanting,  it  is  true,  some  bright  and  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  possibility  of  combining  the  two — examples  so  con¬ 
spicuous  and  so  bright  that  one  wonders  how  it  is  that  the  mist 
does  not  take  up  and  roll  away.  They,  however,  are  looked 
upon  as  exceptions  to  the  rule — and  the  prevailing  sentiment 
appears  to  be,  that  earnest  activity  for  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state  betokens  a  low  tone  of  religious  sentiment 
and  feeling.  What  >vill  account  for  this  ?  What  is  in  this  case, 
the  disturbing  force  which  separates  the  belief  of  a  divinely  com¬ 
municated  truth,  from  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it  upon  pub¬ 
lic  attention?  What  is  the  nature  of  that  objection  which 
would  prevent,  were  it  possible,  any  direct  assault  upon  the 
false  principle  embodied  in  all  national  religious  establishments  ? 
The  reason,  as  we  have  before  stated,  ought  to  be  a  strong  one, 
which  thus  contravenes  the  natural  order  of  things.  We  shall 
first  state  it — and,  afterwards,  as  we  are  able,  demonstrate  its 
fallaciousness.  And  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  both  in  a  spirit 
of  Christian  candour,  and  with  a  direct  eye  to  truth. 

We  should  have  been  well  pleased,  had  we  been  able  to  state 
the  argument  against  us,  in  the  precise  words  of  those  who  rely 
upon  its  validity.  We  know  not,  however,  where  to  put  our 
hands  upon  any  exact  and  studied  form  of  it.  That  it  exists 
somewhere  in  an  authentic  shape,  is  not  unlikely — we  happen 
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to  have  met  with  it  only  in  conversational  fragments.  Those  we 
shall  put  together  witli  wliat  skill  we  possess — and  shall  deeply 
regret  if,  through  any  misapprehension  or  mismanagement  of 
our  materials,  we  should  unconsciously  do  an  injustice  to  the 
opinions  of  our  diflering  friends. 

The  ease,  then,  may  he  thiis  stated. 

The  objectors,  whom  we  have  in  our  eye,  admit  the  principle 
of  a  state-support  of  Christianity  to  be  unscriptural.  They  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  in  all  known  instances  it  has  powerfully  tended, 
when  reduced  to  practice,  to  corrupt  the  church,  to  dim  the 
light  of  divine  truth,  to  foster  a  general  spirit  of  nominalism, 
and  greatly  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
C'hrist.  I’pon  these  points  they  declare,  with  a  devoutness 
which  pubi  their  sincerity  beyond  a  doubt,  that  their  opinions 
are  as  decided,  and  their  feelings  as  warm,  as  those  of  the 
heai-ticst  adv(K'atcs  of  the  recent  movement.  It  is  not  from  any 
sympathy  with  cstjiblishments  that  they  withhold  from  it  their 
concurrence  and  support.  Their  difference  with  us  relates  to 
the  means  which  enlightened  dissenters  shoidd  employ  to  put  a 
termination  to  the  evil.  They  believe  that  the  shortest  and 
most  elfei*tual  method  for  overthrowing  all  error,  and  that  which 
is  most  in  unison  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  is,  in  all  simplicity 
and  earnestness,  to  preach  the  gospel.  ‘  Elevate,^  say  they,  ^the 
tone  of  piety  in  the  land,  and  increase  its  amount  by  a  faithful 
and  alfcctiomitc  proclamation  of  the  virtues  of  the  cross,  and 
you  will  thereby  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at  state  religionism. 
The  controversy  into  which  you  arc  so  indiscreetly  plunging, 
will  serve  but  to  stir  up  slumbering  prejudices,  aud  array 
against  the  *  word  of  life'  the  angry  passions  of  human  nature. 
Make  men  Christians,  and  the  church  will  soon  emancipate 
itself  from  civil  bondage.  Attempt  to  make  them  dissenters, 
by  any  direct  and  overt  agency,  and  if  you  succeed,  your  gain 
is  comparatively  worthless,  while  if  you  fail,  you  place  evangel¬ 
ical  truth  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Nor  should  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  arc,  within  the  pale  of  the  national  church, 
thousands  of  devout  and  holy  men  who,  as  the  disciples  of  our 
common  Lord,  can  sympathise  with  cver\"  effort  to  augment  the 
number,  aud  to  promote  the  purity  of  his  subjects.  In  all  the 
aims  proper  to  a  Christian,  they  arc  in  spirit  one  with  us.  Open 
warfare  against  state  churches  as  such,  will  but  sever  them  from 
iis,  and  render  communion  in  good  works  utterly  impossible. 
Dissent  has  succeeded  in  gaining  its  present  standing,  not  by 
preaching  itself,  but  by  preaching  'Christ  crucified.^  Would  it 
compier,  it  must  pursue  the  same  course.  It  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  know  nothing  else  among  men.  ^  In  hoc  signo  vinces,^ 
I  plift  it  to  an  expiring  world — uplift  it  manfully,  perseveringly. 
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ill  faith,  with  untiring  determination,  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  This  is  your  inission — and  in  the  prosecution  of  it 
yonr  own  spiritual  energies  will  he  sustained  and  strengthened 
bv  exercise.  Divert  not  inen\s  attention,  nor  distract  vour  own 
minds,  by  meddling  with  controversial  topics,  partly  political 
and  pju'tly  religious.  These  times  demand  the  promnlgatioii  of 
other  truths  than  those  nhich  yon  would  have  ns  agitate. 
Irreligion  and  immorality  abound — why  should  we  quarrel 
about  externals  until  the  plague  is  stayed  ?  ^Vhy,  when  our 
ditficulties  arc  already  all  but  insurmountable,  should  we  raise 
up  a  host  of  others,  by  a  pertinacious  utterance  of  minor  truths  ? 
Look  at  the  present  state  of  parties  in  this  country.  Is  it  not 
deplorable  ?  And  what  will  you  do  but  throw  other  ingredients 
of  dissension  into  the  cauldron.  No,  no  !  Let  but  the  real 
followers  of  Christ  be  true  to  him,  and  he  will  take  care  of  his 
church.  Let  them  preach  his  gospel,  and  he  will  make  it  the 
instrument  of  overturning  antichrist.  We  desire  the  end  at 
w  hich  you  aim.  We  long  to  sec  the  church  of  the  Redeemer 
loosed  from  her  unholy  bands.  ^Xc  deplore  the  mischiefs  which 
ail  unhallowed  inattention  to  his  laws,  and  a  presumptuous 
intermeddling  w  ith  his  authority,  arc  producing  in  the  world. 
But  we  have  no  faith  in  your  system  of  means.  Wc  object  to 
any  direct  movement  against  the  establishment.  \Vc  sec  in  it 
nothing  but  danger.  \Vc  predict  from  it  nothing  but  defeat. 
We  cannot  prevent  you  from  following  wdiat  you  regard  as  the 
piith  of  duty, — but  neither  can  we  join  you.  We  shall  rejoice 
in  vour  success,  should  success  be  accorded  to  von, — but  mean- 
while,  w'c  shall  content  ourselves  with  preaching  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^ 

We  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  objections  to  which  we  arc 
about  to  reply,  fairly,  fully,  and  forcibly.  We  arc  not  conscious 
of  having  resorted  to  a  single  expression,  the  substantial  import 
or  the  precise  shade  of  which  might,  in  our  judgment,  w  eakeii 
the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  take  no  credit  to 
ourselves  on  this  account.  Infinitely  more  grateful  would  it  be 
to  us,  more  pleasing  to  our  self-respect,  more  satisfactory  to  our 
couscicnce,  to  lay  down  our  arms  at  the  feet  of  all-compicring 
truth,  and  to  proclaim  ourselves  vanquished,  than  by  means  of 
a  controversial  sleight-of-hand,  to  seem  to  other  minds  trium¬ 
phant,  when,  by  our  own,  w'C  could  be  viewed  no  otherwise  than 
as  dexterous  tricksters.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
stagger  an  opponent — it  is  not  so  easy  to  take  his  understand¬ 
ing  capti\e.  To  convince,  rather  than  to  silence  him — to  take 
him  alive,  rather  than  to  leave  him  mangled  and  expiring  upon 
the  field  of  debate — to  gain  a  new  adherent  to  w  hat  we  believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and  therefore  of  God,  rather  than  t() 
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drive  him  back  into  the  ranks  of  error,  bruised  and  bleeding, 
but  not  overcome — this  is  our  object.  And  with  a  view  to  this, 
we  have  been  scrupulously  careful,  so  to  state  the  argument 
against  us,  as  to  secure  from  the  parties  entertaining  it  an  un- 
reluctant,  unhesitating  admission — *  That  is  our  ground— upon 
that  we  take  our  stand — and  if  at  length  our  judgment  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  it,  with  it  also  we  will  surrender  ourselves, 
for  we  liave  no  stronger  position  in  which  to  intrench  ourselves.^ 
We  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  upon  the  field  already 
marked  out,  both  parties  are  willing  to  join  issue.  Nor  can  we 
forbear,  impressed  as  w'c  are  with  the  magnitude  of  the  question, 
and  with  the  awful  extent  of  those  interests  which  arc  involved 
in  its  settlement,  glancing  an  eye  of  fervent  supplication  to  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  that,  in  harmony  with  his  own  beneficent  work 
on  earth,  and  in  mercy  to  the  ruined  family  of  man,  He  may 
■  speed  the  right.' 

We  make  bold,  then,  in  the  first  place  to  suggest,  what  may 
profitably  be  borne  in  mind  in  other  controversies  than  the 
i) resent,  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  isolating  any  portion, 
however  confessedly  important,  of  God's  revelation  to  the  world, 
and  in  calling  that  portion  of  it '  the  Gospel.'  The  arch  must 
have  a  key-stone,  but  the  key-stone  is  not  the  arch ;  moreover, 
severed  from  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  it 
ceases  to  be  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  the  centre  and  stay  of 
the  whole.  No  single  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Each  is  linked  and  interwoven  inseparably  w  ith 
all  the  others,  is  illustrated  by  them,  derives  much  of  its  perti¬ 
nence  from  them,  and,  in  turn,  adds  its  own  share  of  efficiency 
to  them.  The  whole  system  of  revealed  truth  is  of  a  piece, — 
not  merely  arc  its  parts  homogeneous,  but  they  are  all  requisite 
to  its  integrity  and  oneness.  The  eye  torn  fix)m  its  socket  is  an 
eye  no  longer.  The  limb  cut  from  the  trunk,  is  no  more  a 
limb.  The  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  are  brain,  lungs,  and 
heart,  in  connexion  with,  not  in  disjunction  from,  the  whole 
corporeal  frame.  The  gospel  which  God  gave  to  a  benighted 
world,  and  by  the  pow  er  of  which  He  intends  to  redeem  it  to 
himself,  is  an  unique  system  of  truths,  not  one  of  which  can  be 
spared, — not  one  of  wliich  can  be  fully  understood,  save  in  its 
appropriate  relation  to  others.  Nothing  which  lie  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  communicate  can,  without  a  serious  impeach¬ 
ment  of  his  wisdom,  be  dispensed  with  as  superfluous.  He 
knew’,  far  better  than  w’c  cf\n,  what  parts  w’erc  necessary  to 
constitute  a  perfect  whole — and  He  gave  it,  in  its  entireness, 
and  not  pieced  out  into  separate  divisions,  as  his  appointed 
instrument  for  subjecting  the  nations  to  the  government  of  his 
Sou  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  likeliest  way,  it  is  said,  to  sever  the  eoiuiexioii  betweeu 
church  and  state,  and,  indeed,  to  overturn  every  form  of  anti¬ 
christ,  is  to  prciu^h  the  gosiKjl,  Granted — but  it  remains  to  be 
seen — and  herein  we  believe  the  fallacious  application  of  the 
remark  will  be  discovered — what  that  term  '  gospeP  is  designed 
to  comprehend.  Is  it  a  single  doctrine  of  revealed  truth,  or 
does  it  embrace  all  ?  If  the  best  method  of  extirpating  from 
society  every  prevailing  or  possible  modiiieatioii  of  human 
depravity,  be  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  exhibition  of  select 
portions  of  the  cmbo4licd  mind  of  God,  how  came  it  to  pass  that 
the  remainder  w'as  disclosed  to  us  ?  Surely  it  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  in  the  great  work  allotted  to  divine  truth — some¬ 
thing  introductory,  or  corroborative,  or  supplemental — some- 
tliing,  wanting  whose  agency  the  monil  remedy  would 
not  be  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  capability,  efficacious — or  our 
attention  would  never  have  been  distracted  by  it.  We  confess, 
we  tremble  at  the  bare  idea  of  characterising  any  truth  which 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  communicate  to  us,  as  unimportant, 
whether  absolutely  or  con4>aratively.  Looked  at  j)cr  se,  it  may 
seem  to  our  judgment  to  be  little  more  than  an  ornament  of 
the  edifice — but  we  are  not  justified  in  looking  at  it  thus. 
Remove  it  from  its  place,  and  the  conseipicuce  is  ever  found  to 
be  that  you  not  only  render  the  building  unsightly,  but  you 
break  in  also  upon  some  exquisite  but  unappreciated  law  of 
proportion  and  adjustment,  so  much  as  to  endanger  the  very 
stability  of  the  building. 

When  it  is  urged  that  the  simple  and  faithful  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  w  ill  eventually  undermine  every  form  of  secular 
ecclcsiasticism,  we  apprehend  that  reference  is  made  to  certain 
truths,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  personal 
salvation,  arc  described  by  the  epithet  ‘  essential.'  AVhatever 
they  be,  and  prominent  as  may  be  the  position  they  occupy  in 
the  Christian  system,  it  becomes  us  to  be  carefid  with  a  pious 
jealousy,  lest,  by  tearing  them  out  of  their  connexions  and  rela¬ 
tionships,  w'c  injure  their  beauty,  destroy  their  significance,  and 
greatly  enervate  that  moral  power  w  hich  they  would  else  exert 
over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  They  may  together  constitute 
the  barb  and  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  which  is  to  cleave  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  sinner ;  but  is  the  feather  which  steadies  its  flight 
to  be  rcgjirded  as  an  useless  aj)peudage?  The  individuidity  of 
religious  responsibility,  in  reference  both  to  faith  and  practice — 
the  outward  and  visible  form,  so  to  speak,  in  which  God  ap¬ 
proaches  human  minds  and  hearts — the  spirituality  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ — II  is  exclusive  headship  over  his  ow  n  church — 
do  these  and  kindred  doctrines  throw  no  light  upon  that  of  re¬ 
demption  by  the  cross?  Can  the  full  puiq)ort  of  the  latter  be 
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understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  former  ?  Can  what 
is  regarded  as  fundamental  be  severed  without  serious  injury 
from  that  which  is  lield  to  he  merely  subsidiary  ?  \Vho  can  tell 
in  what  instances,  and  in  how  many,  erroneous  views  of  the 
nature  of  Christ’s  church  have  choked  up  the  avenues  to  tlie 
souls  of  men,  and  have  liinderedthe  entrance  into  them  of  those 
other  doctrines  whereby  they  would  have  been  made  wise  unto 
salvation?  ^Vhich  of  us,  knowing  as  we  do  the  endlessly  va¬ 
rious  angles  at  which  spiritual  light  is  darted  into  the  mind, 
and  the  ten  thousand  seeming  accidents  w  hich  give  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  to  its  rays — which  of  us  will  undertake  to  show  that  scrip¬ 
tural  views  of  the  question  under  notice  could  never,  in  any  in¬ 
stance,  have  so  deflected  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
as  to  turn  them  into  the  only  chink  by  which  ^  Christ  and  him 
crucified’  could  find  access  to  the  heart?  In  how  many  cases 
may  tlie  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  faith  haye  been  unnoticed,  like 
some  glorious  but  distant  mountain,  the  yery  charm  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  merely  on  account  of  the  thin  haze  which,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  to  us,  all  but  destroys  the  transluccncy  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  through  which  we  must  look  ?  Many  a  man  has  lived 
amongst  the  subliiuitics  of  nature  for  successive  years,  a  stranger 
to  the  spirit  of  the  scene  around  him,  until  some  casual  play  of 
sunlight  upon  a  mountain’s  top,  some  huge  shadow'  cast  athw  art 
its  bosom,  some  little  variation  of  aerial  perspective,  has  waked 
up  in  him  that  inner  life  by  which,  and  which  alone,  comniu- 
niou  can  be  held  with  natiurc.  And  it  is  more  than  possible  for 
human  minds  to  dwell  within  sight  of  the  stupendous  mysteries 
of  the  gospel,  aud  yet  for  w  ant  of  seeing  them  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  and  under  the  peculiju*  aspect  which  will  best  harmonise 
with  individual  temperament,  to  remain  through  life  as  pro¬ 
foundly  unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  those  mysteries,  as  if 
their  outline  had  never  been  once  discerned.  M  ho  can  say 
with  certainty  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  diflerent, 
had  all  the  features  been  displayed  ?  These  controversial  topics, 
as  they  arc  somdwhat  irreverently  called,  might  not  a  due  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  have  been  in  too  many  examples  just  the  lucidity 
of  the  air,  just  the  break  in  the  clouds,  the  pencil  of  light,  or 
the  passing  shadow,  the  morning  blush,  or  the  evening  purple, 
necessary'  to  the  true  spiritual  impression  of  divine  beauty  ? 
Since  God  has  constituted  them  elements  of  his  revelation,  has 
nuui  the  smallest  right  to  fancy  that  they  have  not  their  ap¬ 
pointed  use?  Can  that  be  considered  an  exhibition  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  from  which  these  things  arc  purposely  excluded?  Nay, 
more,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  one  amongst 
the  numerous  causes  to  be  assigned  for  the  comparative  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  preaching  in  the  present  day,  especially  in  our  own 
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land,  and  that,  too,  by  no  means  an  insijicnificant  one,  is  the 
wide-spread  ignorance  of  our  people,  in  relation  to  the  exelu- 
sively  spiritual  nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 

The  force  of  these  remarks  may  perhaps  he  met  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  the  distinctive  principles  of  dissent  may  be  preached 
as  a  part  of  Christianity,  and  by  the  declaration  that  they  are  so 
preached,  without  involving  the  necessity  of  showing  their  spe¬ 
cific  application  to  existing  national  institutions.  Be  it  so,  we 
reply.  Then  the  specific  application  is  cither  understood  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  be  generally  understood,  which,  however,  we  arc 
not  apt  to  believe,  then  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  clothe 
it  in  language,  for  their  sakes  at  least,  who  Jirc  unskilled  in 
drawing  inferences.  If  not  understood,  which  slight  observa¬ 
tion,  we  think,  will  show  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  then 
whatever  may  be  the  range  of  truths  formally  exhibited,  that 
gospel  which  is  to  overturn  antichrist,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
preached.  Practically,  the  difference  is  small  between  the  deli¬ 
berate  suppression  of  truth  and  the  studied  display  of  it  in  such 
a  form  as  may  prevent  its  bearings  from  being  clearly  seen. 
Every  doctrine  has  its  correspondent  duty.  Every  new  instruc¬ 
tion  which  lays  hold  upon  the  mind  sends  it  upon  some  special 
errand.  It  is  of  small  use  to  enlighten  men  upon  the  subject 
of  the  spirituality  of  our  Lord’s  kingdom,  unless  with  that  light 
there  go  forth  also  a  power  which  shall  bind  the  conscience  to 
maintain  that  spirituality  against  all  gainsayers.  Otherwise, 
how  is  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel,  insisted  upon  by 
many  as  the  most  prompt  and  powerful  agency  by  which  to  sever 
the  union  between  church  and  state,  to  work  out  the  accom- 
jdishment  of  the  anticipated  end  ?  There  stands  the  ancient 
fortress  of  nominalism  in  all  its  pride  and  glory.  How  is  it  to 
be  shaken  to  the  ground,  so  that  not  a  single  vestige  of  it  shall 
remain?  No  one  can  expect  that  it  will  fall  without  hands,  or 
that  preaching  alone  will  preach  it  away.  Surely  the  end  of 
preaching  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  to  convince  the  whole 
body  of  Christ’s  disciples  in  the  land  that  it  is  a  fatal  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  divine  truth,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  com- 
bine  against  it  as  such,  and  by  the  zealous  use  of  all  legitimate 
means,  to  raze  it  even  to  its  foundations.  And  if  this  be  the 
result  which,  is  looked  for  and  intended,  then  that  method  of 
exhibiting  truth  which,  designedly  adopted, falls  short  of  the  end, 
is  not  what  it  assumes  to  be — and,  in  reality,  is  but  a  vain  show 
which 

- *  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 

But  breaks  it  to  the  hope.’ 

To  those  who  advocate  this  esoteric  method  of  proclaiming  God’s 
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truth|  thU  leaving  others  to  draw  inferences  whieh  wc  arc  never¬ 
theless  convinced  are  never  drawn,  this  exposition  of  abstract 
truth,  the  particular  point  and  bearing  of  which  are  cwefully 
concealed,  and  who  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  ^  preaching  the 
gospel,'  we  commend  the  study  of  apostolic  language — ^  Even 
things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except 
they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known 
what  is  pipeil  or  harped  ?  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  So  likewise 
ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood, 
how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken  ?  for  ye  shall  speak  into 
the  mr.' 

In  our  view,  moreover,  that  preaching  of  the  gospel  which 
will  prove  ‘  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
liolds,'  must  be  not  only  f^ull  and  unreserved,  plain  and  specific 
in  its  application,  but  proportional  also,  and  with  a  frequency  and 
zeal  in  the  handling  of  particular  topics,  correspondent  with  the 
urgency  of  any  present  and  pressing  evil.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  once  for  all,  that  we  use  the  term  ^  preaching'  in 
its  widest  sense — comprehending  within  itself  not  merely  the 
deliver}"  of  formal  pulpit  harangues,  but  the  use  of  all  those 
means,  private  and  public,  the  living  voice  and  the  press,  by 
which  truth  may  be  put  in  contact  with  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  fellow-men.  Every  disease  has  its  own  allotted  remedy — 
every  poison  its  antidote.  In  natural  matters  we  regulate  effort 
by  the  occasion  w  hich  calls  it  forth.  In  a  climate  visited  by 
many  and  terrific  thunderstorms,  prudence  and  benevolence  will 
urge  again  and  again  on  its  inhabitants  the  importance  of  se¬ 
curing  their  habitations  by  metal  conductors.  When  the  small¬ 
pox  rages,  wc  incessantly  recommend  an  immediate  resort  to 
vaccination.  Should  not  the  same  law  govern  us  in  reference 
to  higher  and  more  sacred  duties?  Have  we  not  examples 
enough  that  the  church  of  Christ,  in  the  periods  of  its  greatest 
activity,  aimed  the  heaviest  and  most  frequent  blows  against 
that  form  of  error  which  happened  to  be  most  prevalent  and 
fatal.  In  the  days  of  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  at  least  if  w  e 
may  gather  up  our  conclusion  from  his  own  practice,  the 
‘  preacliiug  of  the  gospel'  which  God  honoured  w  ith  triumphant 
success,  struck  directly,  repeatedly,  and  with  uncompromising 
hostility,  at  the  then  popular  perversion  of  it — judaism.  When 
^lartin  Luther,  moved  unquestionably  by  divine  impulse,  en¬ 
tered  the  lists,  single-handed,  against  the  power  of  Antichrist, 
such  a  proclamation  of  truth  by  his  followers  as  shirked  all 
allusion  to  the  deadly  errors,  and  blasphemous  pretensions  of 
Rome,  would  have  been  licld,  and  justly  held,  to  be  indicative, 
not  of  the  superior  spirituality  of  the  preacher,  but  of  his  desire 
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to  avoid  *  the  offence  of  the  cross.'  Look  at  tliat  strange  com¬ 
bination  of  learning  and  puerility,  of  conscientiousness  and  im¬ 
piety,  which,  in  our  own  day,  goes  under  the  name  of  Puscyism. 
How  were  its  appearance  and  its  rapid  growth  treated  by  the 
very  class  of  objectors  to  whom  we  arc  now  addressing  our  re¬ 
marks  ?  They  assailed  it  with  every  weapon  with  which  the 
armoury  of  revelation  could  furnish  them.  They  resorted  to 
every  method  of  stcaying  the  plague  which  wit  could  invent, 
earnest  ness  employ,  and  Christianity  siuiction.  They  saw  a 
special  danger,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  special  means. 
Grave  argument  and  laughing  raillery — profound  research, 
happy  quotation,  and  scriptural  reproof — analogy,  common 
sense,  logic,  eloquence,  genius — all  were  instantly  brought  into 
play  against  the  novel  form  of  popery.  The  pulpit  resounded 
with  admonitions  and  exhortations.  The  press  panted  beneath 
its  burden  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  treatises,  and  volumes.  Pe¬ 
riodical  literature  was  saturated  with  the  subject.  Lectures 
were  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Men  felt  themselves 
to  be  contending  ‘  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.' 
This  zeal,  this  energy,  this  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
they  looked  upon  as  included  in  their  obligation  to  ‘  preach  the 
gospel.'  And,  substantially,  they  were  right.  Whether  it  had 
not  been  wiser  in  them  to  have  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  is 
another  question,  one  upon  the  discussion  of  which  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  called  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
remark,  that  in  the  presence  of  a  danger  really  felt  to  be  appal¬ 
ling,  there  is  no  great  diftcrence  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  an  efficient  and  faithful  ministration  of  divine  truth,  and 
thjit  the  kind  of  warfare  we  arc  anxious  to  wage  against  the 
secularization  of  Christianity  by  the  civil  power,  is  one  which  is 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  even  of  those  who  denounce  it. 

By  the  leave  of  our  readers,  we  will  look  at  the  subject  in 
another  light.  God  who  gave  us  truth,  gave  us  also  an  institu¬ 
ted  system  for  the  promulgation  of  it.  He  made  known  to  us 
not  only  what  to  teach,  but  how  to  teach  it — and,  for  aught  we 
can  tell,  the  last  is  not  less  important  than  the  first.  At  all 
events,  humble  piety,  we  think,  will  make  light  of  nothing 
which  the  Father  of  mercies  has  seen  fit  to  reveal.  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  man's  heart — his  familiarity  (if  we  may  be  par¬ 
doned  the  use  of  language  in  reference  to  Him  which  necessarily 
show  s  a  tinge  of  our  imperfections)  with  every  principle  of  his 
ow  n  moral  administration — the  clear  view  which  he  has  of  all 
the  contingent  results  of  human  tendencies — the  openness  to 
his  eye  of  the  most  secret  and  subtle  springs  of  action — his 
exact  measurement  and  appreciation  of  all  the  influences  which 
can  operate  upon  the  will,  and  of  all  the  modiheations  of  power 
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which  the  endlessly  various  combinations  of  those  influences 
will  develop — these  things  duly  considered  might  compel  the 
conclusion,  that  if  he  does  communicate  to  mankind  any  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  mode  in  w'hich  his  truth  is  to  be  dealt  w  ith, 
and  how  best  it  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  hearts  of 
rebels,  there  must  be  consequences  dependent  upon  our  obedi¬ 
ence  to  those  instructions,  of  infinitely  larger  moment  than  we 
arc  able  to  comprehend.  That  haste  of  ours  which,  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  that  sinners  have  been  and  are  brought  home  to  God  by 
instrumentalities  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment,  leaps  to 
the  conclusion  that  so  long  as  gospel  truth  be  exhibited,  it 
matters  little  upon  what  system  of  means,  is  a  haste  which 
neither  reason  nor  religion  can  commend.  It  is  sternly  re¬ 
buked  bv  the  fact  that  a  svstem  of  means  has  been  ordained  by 
God,  and  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  ‘  So  I  will  it.^  Why  did 
he  give  it,  why  set  his  seal  upon  it,  if  it  imported  little  to  the 
interests  of  our  race  ?  What,  if  in  the  feebleness  of  our  minds, 
w  e  cannot,  after  even  the  most  intense  and  protracted  gazing, 
catch  sight  of  the  reasons  which  justify  the  divine  choice,  nor 
imagine  how  any  deviation  from  his  prescribed  method  can 
diminish  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  Christian  doctrine,  docs  it  be- 
come  our  ignorance  to  infer  that  He,  the  all -wise,  acted,  in  this 
respect,  unlike  himself?  Is  it  not  more  seemly,  more  in  tone 
with  the  intelligent  veneration  which  should  distinguish  his 
worshippers,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  every  act  of  the  Supreme 
is  but  an  outward  shape  into  which  his  wisdom  has  passed — is 
the  bodying  forth  of  Ids  unspeakable  goodness?  and  that  the 
act  proclaims  the  God  ?  And  although  it  may  be  very  far  be¬ 
yond  the  compass  of  our  thoughts  to  determine  the  pitch  of 
moral  pow  er  which  Christianity  might  by  this  time  have  attained 
liad  God’s  plan  for  exhibiting  and  enforcing  it  been  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  adhered  to — wdiat  triumphs  it  might  have  achieved 
over  human  ignorance  and  depravity — to  what  extent  it  might 
have  assimilated  to  itself  the  various  institutions  of  society,  or 
in  what  degree  called  out  the  energy  of  spiritual  character ;  we 
are  able  in  some  measure  to  interpret  the  records  of  the  past, 
and  by  the  light  of  history  to  read  the  lesson,  worthy  of  being 
deeply  pondered,  that  no  ordinance  of  the  church’s  Head  can 
be  set  aside  without  entailing  the  most  lamentable  consequences 
upon  mankind.  That  some  souls,  perhaps  many,  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  to  holiness  by  the  agency  of  a  church  w  hich  deliberately 
tramples  upon  one  ot  Christ’s  laws,  is  only  one  more  illustra¬ 
tion,  added  to  the  ten  thousand  others,  of  his  exuberant  mercy, 
which  will  sometimes  break  through  all  the  obstructions  of  our 
disobedience  to  accomplish  his  ever  benevolent  designs — but 
assuredly  it  does  not  warrant  us  in  casting  an  imputation  upon 
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the  wisdom  of  his  appointments.  In  the  tcrnblc  influence 
everywhere  exerted  by  the  compulsory  system  upon  ministerial 
character — in  the  prevjdence  of  nominalism — in  the  desolating 
ravages  of  infidelity — we  have  a  deplorable  set  off  against  the 
amount  of  good  which  has  been  done  in  connection  with  estab¬ 
lishments.  All  things  considered,  w  e  have  small  reason  for  re¬ 
garding  as  a  matter  of  secondary  and  trivial  importance  the 
mode  in  which  *  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  *  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  lapsed  and  ruined  w  orld. 

Now  we  beg  to  put  it  in  all  seriousness  to  the  class  of  ob¬ 
jectors  for  whom  our  remarks  are  especially  intended,  whether 
it  be  or  be  not,  in  their  judgment,  a  duty  binding  upon  all  de¬ 
vout  Christians,  to  adhere  with  conscientious  and  scrupulous 
obedience  to  the  method  revealed  by  (iod  for  promulgating  his 
own  truth.  \Vc  ask  them  whether  the  neglect  of  that  duty  be 
not  sin — wdicthcr  the  erasure  of  it  from  the  code  of  Christian 
ethics  be  not  presumption — and  whether  that  sin  and  that  pre¬ 
sumption  do  not  draw  after  them  a  train  of  moral  results  such 
as  every  enlightened  friend  of  religion  must  deeply  deplore. 
But  do  they  not  sec  that  forth  from  these  admissions  there 
leaps  a  fire  to  consume  their  own  sophistries?  Will  they  defend 
that  mode  of  preaching  the  gospel,  which  avowedly  and  of  set 
])nrposc  refuses  to  enforce  one  of  its  most  solemn  duties  ?  Are 
men  ignorant  in  this  matter — wdio  is  to  enlighten  them,  save 
those  who  arc  themselves  enlightened?  Are  they  wilfully  blind 
— w  ho  is  to  rebuke  them  but  the  simple-hearted  and  the  con¬ 
scientious  ?  What  partial  anti-nomianism  is  this  which,  like  a 
one-sided  paralysis,  seizes  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  and  in  re¬ 
ference  to  one  w  hole  sphere  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline,  des¬ 
troys  it  vitality  ?  Docs  it  then  belong  to  us  to  select,  out  of  the 
whole  circle  of  duties  which  Christianity  imposes,  those  which 
we  will  enforce,  and  those  upon  which  w  e  will  maintain  a  studied 
silence?  Where  drunkenness  is  prevalent,  is  any  disciple  of 
our  Lord  at  liberty,  under  the  pretence  of  preaching  ^  Christ 
crucified,'  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  denouncing  the  sin  of  in¬ 
ebriety?  When  lust  runs  riot,  entangling  its  myriads,  is  it  for 
him  to  decline  all  reference  to  the  obligations  of  chastity  ?  Why, 
in  any  case,  is  it  given  him  to  overcome  temptations  by  which 
others  have  fallen  ?  Why  is  he  favoured  with  clearer  views  of 
what  truth  requires  of  him  than  other  men  ?  Is  he  not  a 
stew  ard  ?  Does  not  he  hold  every  advantage  in  trust  ?  Can  he, 
consistently  with  his  relationship  to  his  fellow-probationers,  and 
to  Him  who  has  provided  grace  for  both  himself  and  them,  de¬ 
cide  that  he  will  leave  the  world  in  hopeless  error,  so  far  as  his 
own  exertions  are  concerned,  and  see  it  deluded  hy  a  lie  which 
he  can  expose,  but  will  not  ?  If  this  may  be  done  in  reference 
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to  one  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  Christ,  why  not  to  all  ?  If 
we  mav  innK)8C  silence  upon  ourselves  in  respect  of  one  glaring 
act  of  disolicdience,  why  not  of  all  ?  Surely  this  maimed  expo¬ 
sition  of  divine  truth  cannot  be  that  ^  foolishness  of  preaching ' 
by  which  the  world  is  to  be  saved. 

And  what  is  it,  we  would  further  ask,  that  the  world  wants? 
Why  does  it  lie  prostrate  under  the  power  of  a  moral  sickness 
which  breaks  out  in  loathsomeness  over  the  whole  surface  of 
society  ?  Why  is  its  countenance  ploughed  up  with  the  wrinkles 
of  distress?  Why  roll  its  restless  eyes,  and  heaves  its  labouring 
bosom  ?  Is  it  not  after  truth — heaven-given  truth  ?  Can  this  be 
given  it  in  too  great  abundance  ?  Is  it  not  this  which  will  purge 
it  of  every  grosser  humour,  and  send  a  new  and  bounding  life 
through  all  its  veins  ?  To  our  view  there  is  a  fulness  of  significance 
in  the  apostle’s  declaration,  ‘The  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travcllcth  in  pain  together  until  now  ....  vraiting  for  the 
adoption.*  Behold  the  wide  desolation  caused  by  disobedience 
to  (lod’s  moral  government !  See  how  the  deadly  poison  which 
has  wrought  our  ruin  permeates  the  whole  frame  of  society,  and 
perverts  the  choicest  of  paternal  love,  into  the  heaviest  and 
most  afflictive  evils !  Civil  government,  designed  to  defend  the 
defenceless,  and  protect  the  weak  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
strong,  is  it  not,  in  almost  every  nation,  the  first  to  trample 
mvon  all  human  rights,  the  last  to  redress  the  real  grievances  of 
the  poor?  And  the  Christian  church  itself,  has  not  pride  turned 
it  into  an  engine  of  tvTanny,  and  made  it  the  instrument  of  in¬ 
tenser  misery  to  mankind  than  any  other  institution  under  the 
sun  ?  Slowly  alas,  but,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  surely,  does  the 
work  of  regeneration  go  forward.  Scantily  as  yet,  fall  the  fer¬ 
tilising  showers  upon  tlie  scorched  and  gaping  soil.  Who  can 
gaze  upward  into  the  moral  firmament  and  see  the  ‘  clouds 
without  water,  carried  about  of  winds,’  without  betraying  emo¬ 
tions  of  passionate  regret?  Whence  is  it  that  men  filled  with 
the  tnith  of  God,  resolve  to  retain  it,  or  at  least  to  let  it  fall  in 
such  niggard  drops — in  portions  so  nicely  measured,  that  the 
soil  can  derive  from  it  no  strength  to  bring  forth  fruit  ?  Hu¬ 
manity,  enervated  and  trembling  under  the  operation  of  the 
curse,  calls  out  for  truth — for  all  truth  which  the  Creator  has 
vouchsafed  to  communicate  for  its  advantage.  Let  those  who 
hav'c  it  beware  how’  they  hold  it  back  !  Theirs  is  but  a  weak 
and  wortlilcss  faith  that  fears  to  publish  in  every  ear,  w’^hat 
(jod  has  spoken  in  theirs.  They  know  little  of  the  power  of 
right  principles  who  hesitate  to  proclaim  and  enforce  them,  lest 
in  doing  so  they  should  do  more  harm  than  good.  Let  them 
rest  assured  that  the  social  system  will  absorb,  by  a  process 
more  or  less  rapid,  all  that  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  which 
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Christians  can  impart.  They  cannot  overdo  their  work.  Their 
labours  are  not  likely,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  overtake  the 
evil  which  requires  them.  What  they  know,  therefore,  it  were 
w  ell  that  they  dispersed  w  ith  liberal  hand.  All  times  should  be 
with  them  the  time  of  sowing — all  truths  derived  from  scripture, 
the  seed  to  be  scattered.  Let  them  pour  out  of  every  kind,  in 
imitation  of  that  benevolence  w'hichhas  blessed  them  with  every 
kind !  Wherever  error  reigns,  thither  should  they  carry  the 
truth  which  will  confound  and  overturn  it. 

One  more  consideration  we  submit  to  the  notice  of  the  candid, 
and  with  it  we  shall  close  the  present  argument.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  not  a  single  promise  of  the  di\ine  bless¬ 
ing  is  extended  to  the  sagacious  management  of  the  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  us.  No  stress  is  laid  in  Scripture  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  exercising  a  prudent  forethought  as  to  the  effects  likely 
to  follow  from  the  exhibition  of  truth.  No  intimation  is  given 
of  the  necessity  of  a  far-seeing  statesmanship  in  our  attempts  to 
rid  the  world  of  error.  We  arc  cautioned  against  leaning  to 
our  ow  n  understanding — we  are  commanded  to  be  fools  that  wx 
may  be  wise — w  e  arc  told  that  '  this  is  the  victor}"  which  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.’  The  cautious  suppression  of 
any  portion  of  the  divine  mind,  dictated  by  whatever  motive, 
can  fall  back  for  encouragement  upon  no  promise,  no  pledge, 
with  which  Christ  has  condescended  to  bless  his  church.  To 
honesty  of  purpose,  to  the  courage  which  braves  all  shame,  to 
simple-hearted  reliance  upon  the  power  of  Go<l’s  word,  to 
industr}",  perseverance,  fortitude,  zeal,  there  are  assurances 
given  upon  which  they  may  confidently  lean  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  difficulty  and  danger — to  policy,  none  w  hatever.  Were 
any  one  of  those  who  counsel  silence  and  inaction  in  regard  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  called  to  account 
before  his  heart- searching  Master  for  this  feature  of  misconduct, 
w  hat  direction  contained  in  the  New  Testament  could  he  offer 
as  a  valid  plea.  He  thought,  looking  at  the  present  position  of 
parties,  and  at  the  anom^ous  state  of  society  in  this  empire, 
that  an  earnest  exhibition  of  particular  tmths  would  peril  the 
safety  of  evangelical  religion.  But  where  did  he  find  written  in 
his  commission  an  injunction  to  regulate  his  duties  by  such 
considerations  ?  Who  devolved  upon  him  the  management  of 
events  ?  Who  bade  him  consult  the  clouds  before  he  sowed  ? 
Who  required  it  at  his  hands  that  he  should  be  weather-wise 
and  understanding  in  times  and  seasons  ?  That  which  he  had 
freely  received,  he  might  with  a  clear  conscience  have  freely 
given.  What,  now  ,  is  his  answer  V  What  can  it  be  ?  Whereas, 
for  proclaiming  the  truth  which  is  in  him,  he  has  sure  warrant. 
The  very  fact  that  he  has  something  Ood-given  in  his  heart,  is 
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his  commission  to  preach  it  to  the  world.  That  the  world  turns 
away  from  it  is  proof  strong  enough  that  the  world  specially 
needs  it.  And  it  is  precisely  to  those  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  perplexities  and  perils, 
that  the  promise  of  assistance  from  on  high  is  gracioiisly  ex¬ 
tended.  The  simplicity  which  speaks — *  whether  men  w  ill  hear 
or  whether  they  will  forbear,^ — the  fidelity  which  will  not  allow 
sin  to  sleep  unmolested, — the  courage  which  walks  forth  for 
(iod,  heedless  whether  there  be  or  be  not  ^a  lion  in  the  way^ — 
the  faith  which  *  frets  not  itself  in  anywise  to  do  evir — these 
are  qualities  in  the  Christian  disciple  which  can  always  reach 
high  enough  to  pluck  a  blessing  from  the  tree  of  revelation. 
But  wariness  ending  in  defeat,  where  will  it  find  consolation  ? 
Whither  will  it  turn  for  support?  Wliat  cordial  has  Scripture 
to  administer  to  disappointed  foresight,  or  to  mistaken  sagacity  ? 
The  answer  to  these  questions — for  they  admit  of  but  one 
answer, — is  full  of  significance.  It  implies  that  the  real  voca¬ 
tion  of  Christians  is  to  proclaim  the  truth,  not  to  reserve  it — to 
bear  w  itness,  not  to  play  the  advocate — to  give  what  they  have 
received,  not  to  hoard  it  against  future  exigences.  And  the 
conclusion  which  we  thus  gather  from  the  tenor  of  divine  reve¬ 
lation,  experience  has  amply  confirmed — for  the  church  of 
Christ  may  in  every  instance  trace  her  best  and  richest  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  the  ‘foolishness*  of  those  w^ho  would  not  and  could  not 
hold  their  peace,  even  when  the  world  was  up  in  arms  against 
them.  The  laurels  belong  not  to  the  brows  of  skilful  states- 
manshi]) — and,  certainly,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  God*s 
truth  on  earth  justifies  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  hum¬ 
bling  inquiry  of  the  apostle,  ‘  Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the 
scribe?  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world ?  Hath  not  God 
made  foolish  the  w  isdom  of  this  world  ?  * 

Tlic  foregoing  remarks  may,  possibly,  beget  in  some  minds, 
for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  that  a  resolute  determination  to 
stand  aloof  from  all  attempts  to  sever  the  connexion  between 
church  and  state  can  hardly  be  bjiscd  upon  enlightened  piety. 
In  some  cases,  we  fear,  men  have  admitted  the  conclusion,  as 
an  opiate,  to  case  the  twinges  of  an  upbraiding  conscience.  In 
other,  and,  we  hope,  the  great  majority  of,  instances,  the  con¬ 
viction  has  been  produced,  as  erroneous  convictions  usually  are, 
by  looking  exclusively  at  one  side  of  the  question.  It  is  with 
this  latter  class  that  w  e  have  now  especially  to  deal.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  meet  their  objections,  and  in  doing  so,  we  have 
marked  out  the  grounds  upon  w'hich  our  own  decision  rests. 
If,  in  the  conduct  of  our  argument,  we  have  turned  up  a  single 
thought  worth  further  consideration — one  in  which  truth  seems 
to  glitter,  as  grains  of  precious  metal  in  the  ore, — w’e  intreat 
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our  readers  to  pursue  the  subject  to  some  definite  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  issue.  On  whichever  side  of  it  the  mind  of  God  may  be 
discovered,  it  is  certain  that  the  question  is  one  of  such  press  • 
ing  and  practical  importance  as  to  demand,  at  the  least,  the 
gravest  and  most  conscientious  deliberation.  It  ought  not  to 
be  cavalierly,  or  lightly  dismissed.  The  affair,  sub  judice,  is  too 
large,  too  comprehensive,  and  involves  interests  of  too  high  a 
moment  to  be  shufilcd  through  with  unreflecting  liastc.  If  they 
to  whom  we  have  addressed  ourselves  be  not  right,  they  are 
deplorably  wTong.  The  error  by  which  they  deceive  themselves 
masks  the  spiritual  destruction  of  thousands.  Their  silence 
adds  length  of  days  to  a  pretence,  the  full  extent  of  whose 
pernicious  influence  no  intellect  can  measure.  They  defraud 
others  by  doing  themselves  an  injury.  The  blame  is  by  no 
means  trivial,  when  in  matters  chiefly  affecting  our  ow  n  per¬ 
sonal  character,  we  bury  our  Lord’s  talent  in  the  earth.  But 
if  our  knowledge  of  certain  revealed  truths  be  really  committed 
to  us  in  trust  for  others ;  if  while  we  sleep,  Christendom  also 
sleeps  fOs  the  consequence  of  our  stupor ;  if,  in  short,  the  world 
w  aits  the  energetic  application  of  that  moral  remedy  w  hich  w  e 
have  in  our  possession,  and  whilst  it  waits  sinks  deeper  into 
ruin  ; — then  will  our  inaction  burden  us  with  a  responsibility, 
the  weight  of  which  we  may  well  shudder  to  contemplate.  The 
bare  possibility  of  being  mistaken  in  a  case  involving  conse¬ 
quences  so  serious,  should  bid  us  pause,  examine,  reflect,  and 
spare  no  pains  to  satisfy  ourselves.  How  far  the  good  or  bad 
influence  of  our  example  may  reach,  none  of  us  can  tell.  Thus 
much  we  know,  that  wx  do  not,  cannot  stand  alone.  Whether 
w  e  do  or  leave  undone,  we  are,  unconsciously  perhaps  to  our¬ 
selves,  producing  correspondent  impressions  upon  other  minds. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  hope  our  readers  will  forgive  the 
urgency  of  our  request  that  they  ponder  this  subject  with  a 
solicitude  befitting  its  unquestionable  importance,  and  resolve 
to  review  the  position  they  may  have  taken  up  with  a  prayerful 
concern  to  ascertain  how  far  it  coincides  w  ith  the  will  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church. 

We  ask  them  further — and  conscience  must  be  our  apology 
for  the  intrusion — to  deal  honestly  with  themselves.  Ere  they 
ascend  the  judgment  sejit,  it  would  be  at  once  manly  and  just, 
by  a  resolute  effort,  to  divest  their  minds  of  all  the  bye  influ¬ 
ences  likely  to  warp  their  decision.  They  will  be  aware  how 
easily  our  wishes  lead  our  reason,  and  how  insensibly  prejudice 
imparts  to  the  clearest  evidence  a  tinge  of  its  own  foregone 
conclusions.  The  views  they  have  hitherto  held  of  their  duty 
in  respect  to  the  movement  against  establishments,  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  natural  and  legitimate  off- 
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spring  of  an  attachment  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
Thev  mav  be  so,  but  is  it  certain  they  are  so?  Let  the  suppo¬ 
sition  be  made,  for  the  sake  of  experiment  only,  that  any  reader 
of  this  paper  should  see  suflicieiit  cause  to  change  his  mind, 
and  as  the  result  of  that  change,  to  commence  a  course  of  aetivc 
exertion  to  enfranchise  Christian  truth  from  the  thraldom  ol 
civil  government.  What  are  the  inconveuienees  whieh  would 
first  present  themselves  to  his  mind  as  iiecessarj%  in  sueli 
an  event,  to  be  encountered?  Whose  laugh  would  he  have 
to  brave?  Whose  good  opinion  would  he  forfeit?  What 
friendship  must  he  give  up?  Wherein  would  his  reputation 
suffer;  his  worldly  prospeets,  his  social  enjoyments,  or  his 
domestic  peace  ?  As  with  the  wand  of  a  magician,  the  question 
— ‘  Sliall  1  so  resolve?^  if  put  home  to  his  eonscience  in  earnest, 
will  start  up  the  shadows  of  the  evils  which  he  must  meet,  and, 
fleet  as  thought,  they  will  pass  in  suecession  before  the  eye  of 
his  imagination.  Now,  is  he  satisfied  that  these  things,  never 
before  (listinctly  called  up  before  him,  have  had  no  hand  in  the 
formation  of  his  opinion — have  never,  in  any  instance,  unseen 
and  unsuspected,  given  a  bias  to  his  judgment  ?  Might  he  not 
witli  great  propriety,  on  the  very  thrcshhold  of  this  inquiry, 
exclaim  >vith  an  authoritv  which  could  not  be  resisted,  ^  Shadows 
avaunt !'  It  may  be  unnecessary.  Ilis  piety  may  be  elevated 
above  that  sphere  in  which  such  influences  tfike  their  walks, 
and  exercise  their  witchery.  But  recolleeting  the  frailty  of 
human  nature — the  extraordinary^  facility  with  which  it  surren¬ 
ders  itself  a  victim  to  self-delusion — and  the  more  than  common 
gravity  of  the  subject  which  asks  his  impartial  decision — were  it 
not  a  wise  precaution  to  guard  himself  at  the  outset  against  the 
possibility  of  hearing  the  whispers  of  these  intruders — whispers 
which  may  be  conveyed  into  his  mind  with  sueh  exquisite 
subtlety  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  suggestions  of  his  own  con¬ 
science.  Severe  self-searching  is  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  arriving  at  sound  conclusions  in  all  questions  which  touch 
the  practice,  and  none  but  the  frivolous  or  the  self-suffieient  will 
deem  the  ordeal  a  superfluous  one. 

Fully  conscious  that  we  are  about  to  tread  upon  delicate 
ground,  we  cannot  forbear  urging  upon  our  readers,  neverthe¬ 
less,  their  iudividmil  responsibility  in  this  matter.  As  they 
must  not  take  counsel  of  their  interests,  so  neither  must  they 
give  judgment  by  proxy.  They  must  think,  reason,  decide,  and 
net  for  themselves.  Their  ordinary  opinions  may,  perchance, 
be  nothing  more  than  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  opinions  of 
some  other  mind  to  whom  they  are  aceustonied  to  render  defe¬ 
rence.  And  on  a  subject  seriously  affeeting  the  well  being  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  tliey  may  regard  it  as  not  only  safe,  but 
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becoming,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  in  Israel,  and  on  their 
authority  to  draw  conclusions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that 
no  respect  is  due  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  men  occupying 
eminent  stations  in  the  church.  But  how  should  it  operate? 
Not  in  silencing  inquir}^,  but  in  making  it  tenfold  more  search¬ 
ing  and  more  careful.  They  are  not  infallible.  They  arc  but 
men,  and,  consequently,  they  may  err.  They  arc  the  subjects  of 
human  frailties,  and  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  their  reason 
may  be  lured  out  of  the  way  by  their  affections.  The  very  posi¬ 
tion  they  occupy  may  surround  them  with  temptations  to  lean  to 
the  quieter  side  of  this  matter,  the  force  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  others.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  would  be 
but  a  miserable  consolation  to  any  truly  religious  man,  if 
events  should  hereafter  prove  his  course  to  have  been  a  mis¬ 
chievous  one,  to  reflect  that  he  was  carried  astray  by  his  implicit 
credit  in  men  whom  he  highly  revered.  Truth  is  independent 
of  all  authority  save  one ;  and  it  is  always  safer  to  ask  for  argu¬ 
ments  than  for  names.  No  Christian  should  dare  to  take  his 
convictions  of  religious  duty  on  trust.  Our  faith  must  stand  in 
the  word  of  (lod,  not  of  men.  It  is  due  to  our  ow  n  consciences, 
due  to  divine  truth,  and  due,  we  may  add,  to  the  very  persons 
whom  w'c  venerate,  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  right  of  j)rivatc 
judgment,  and  to  make  good  that  claim  by  exercising  it  forth¬ 
with.  AVe  trample  upon  the  highest  dictates  of  love  by  loading 
others  with  the  responsibility  of  our  decisions ;  and  whilst  it 
is  certain  that  w  e  thereby  bring  guilt  upon  ourselves — the  guilt 
of  moral  indolence — we  may  unwittingly  add  much  to  theirs 
by  allowing  their  errors  or  inconsistencies  to  determine  our 
practice.  It  would  be  w  ell  if  every  man  w  oidd  bear  in  mind, 
in  reference  especially  to  the  subject  under  notice,  that  ^  to  his 
own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.’ 

Lastly,  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  on  any  other  topic  to 
observe  that  true  conviction  will  assuredly  be  practical.  A 
sound  judgment  is  nothing  worth,  except  as  it  prompts  to  useful 
and  energetic  action.  It  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  it  w  ill 
be,  a  severe  trial  of  sincerity  to  take  those  steps  which  w  ill  put 
our  change  of  mind  beyond  doubt  in  the  estimation  of  those  by 
whom  we  arc  surrounded.  The  danger  is  great  wiien  men, 
after  they  have  discovered  the  path  of  duty,  begin  to  debate 
w  ith  themselves  whether  they  shall  walk  in  it  or  not.  It  w  ould, 
of  course,  ill  become  us  to  affirm  that  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  gone  w  ith  us  thus  far,  are  bound  to  join  any  existing  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  avow  ed  object  of  w  hich  is  the  diffusion  of  correct 
views  in  rcLation  to  the  exclusive  spirituality  of  Christas  kingdom. 
Neither,  perhaps,  should  we  be  warranted  in  declaring  that  an 
earnest  desire  to  overturn  the  idolatry  of  heathen  nations  can 
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only  show  itself  through  the  nicdium  of  some  oue  or  other  of 
our  inissioiiarv  societies.  But  as  in  the  last  case,  so  in  the  first, 
he  who  repudiates  the  lueaiis  at  hand,  is  under  a  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion  to  employ  better.  And  in  respect  of  those  means,  it  behoves 
him  to  reflect  whether  his  objections  to  them  be  merely 
of  taste  or  of  judgment,  and  whether  the  fact  that  they  are 
already  in  action  be  not  a  weighty  argument  against  their  hasty 
rejection.  Some  machinery  there  must  be  to  lift  a  neglected 
truth  into  such  prominence,  that  none  shall  stand  excused  for 
remaining  ignorant  of  its  claims.  That  constructed  by  the  re¬ 
cent  anti -state-church  conference  may  be  defective,  or  even 
faulty ;  but  at  le.ast  it  is  recommended  by  this  potent  considera¬ 
tion,  tliat  it  is  a  reality,  not  a  dream — a  something  which  is, 
not  a  conception  which  might  be.  And  this  to  an  earnest  nian 
will  be  no  light  matter,  lie  will  ponder  seriously  before  he 
throws  away  the  immediate  advantage  which  this  presents  to 
him.  Certainly,  he  w  ill  not  allow*  himself  to  be  pushed  on  to 
such  a  decision  by  rumours  which  he  has  never  tested,  or  by 
antipathies  w  hich  he  cannot  defend.  He  will  exercise  the  com¬ 
mon  prudence  of  examining  for  himself.  He  will  make  himself 
acquainted,  so  far  as  they  lie  within  his  reach,  with  the  origin, 
history,  nature,  and  p.ast  and  present  working,  of  the  only  ex¬ 
isting  organization.  And  if  at  last  he  discerns  such  a  want  of 
adaptation  between  its  means  and  its  end,  or  so  palpable  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  spirit  of  truth  in  its  use  of  those  means,  as  to 
render  it  unsafe  for  enlightened  zcjil  to  support  it,  he  will  be  as 
anxious  to  shun  inaction  as  to  avoid  imprudence,  and  will  exert 
himself,  as  a  man  conscious  of  his  individual  responsibility,  to 
do  by  more  etheient  methods  what  he  believes  the  British  anti- 
state-church  association  is  ill-tittcd  to  accomplish.  Thorough 
conviction  and  dreamy  indolence  cannot  go  together. 

Our  task  is  done.  But  ere  we  dismiss  our  readers  to  their 
own  reflections,  we  would  fain  take  them  with  us  to  one 
of  those  heights  of  contemplation  whence  they  may  gain  the 
clearest,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  impressive 
view*  of  that  whole  field  of  obligation,  some  distinct  portions  of 
w  hich  it  has  been  our  aim  to  put  before  them.  In  the  presence 
only  of  the  King  of  saints  can  the  questions  w  e  have  so  feebly 
discussed  be  suitably  resolved.  And  there,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
all  dithculty  ceases.  IIow*  glorious  Ilis  throne,  and  how*  worthily 
He  fills  it !  The  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  Bedeemer,  Mediator, 
Love — the  truth  incarnate — the  light  and  life  of  the  moral  uni¬ 
verse  holds  from  his  Father’s  hands  all  pow*er  in  heaven  and 
earth  to  the  end  that  he  may  conquer  by  his  grace  rebellious 
hearts,  and  build  up  for  himself  a  spiritual  kingdom  the  willing 
subjects  of  which  shall  inherit  everlasting  joy.  Him  andinade- 
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quate  arc  our  apprehensions,  even  at  the  best,  albeit  we  are 
aided  by  the  glowing  light  of  prophecy,  of  that  fulness  of  bless¬ 
ings  which  the  world  is  destined  to  realise  from  his  magnificent 
and  thrice  hallowed  undertaking.  Slightly  and  imperfectly 
only  can  onr  dull  spirits  catch  the  import  of  that  strain  which 
announced  his  coming — ‘  (iloryto  God  in  the  highest — on  earth 
peace- -and  good  will  to  men.'  AVerc  it  possible  for  us  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  exuberant  meaning  into  which  that  simple  annuncia¬ 
tion  will  ultimately  expand — could  we,  purified  from  all  grosser 
passions,  trace  its  fulfilment,  ever  progressing,  and  ever  widen¬ 
ing,  until  it  is  lost  in  eternity — w  ere  w  e  able  to  obtain  a  glimpse, 
clear  although  distant,  of  what  the  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  has  purposed  to  do  for  the  nations  of  men — the  har¬ 
mony  in  which  he  will  unite  them,  the  morid  dignity  to  which 
he  will  raise  them,  the  perfect  liberty  into  which  he  will  lead 
them,  the  nnspeakalile  gladness  which  he  will  diffuse  amongst 
them,  and,  in  a  word,  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  spi¬ 
ritual  refinement  to  w  hich  he  w  ill  exalt  them — w  hat,  with  all 
this  full  in  onr  view,  would  be  our  notions  of  that  system,  de¬ 
vised  by  human  jiride  and  worldly  w  isdom,  which  usurping  his 
name,  and  availing  itself  of  his  doctrine,  came  right  athw  art  his 
benevolent  intentions,  retarding,  obscuring,  misrepresenting, 
blighting,  and  rendering  fruitless,  so  far  as  man's  wickedness 
can,  tnc  developments  of  his  infinite  love  ?  AVhat  w  ould  be 
onr  emotions  at  observing  the  dark  cloud  of  nnsanctified  am¬ 
bition  intercepting  the  bright  rays  of  the  all  exhilarating  and 
fertilising  sun  of  righteousness?  And  in  what  shape  would 
those  emotions  embody  themselves  ?  In  connivance  ?  in  silence  ? 
in  a  studied  and  systematic  suppression  of  our  knowledge? 
AVould  there  be  no  indignation?  would  there  not  be  effort? 
Should  w  e  stay  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  w  orld  might  think  of 
our  strenuous  opposition  to  this  its  perversion  of  heaven's  choicest 
gift  ?  And  with  the  sound  of  our  Master's  precepts  in  our  cars, 
and  a  vision  of  his  purposes  spread  out  before  our  eyes,  w  ould  it 
be  possible  for  us  to  judge  that  it  best  becomes  us  to  hide  a 
portion  of  his  counsel,  lest,  liaply,  we  should  rouse  the  prejudices 
of  those  who,  some  in  sheer  hatred  of  his  government,  and  some 
in  mistaken  notions  of  its  essential  nature,  are  doing  their 
worst  to  make  void  his  grace?  No  !  Boldly,  and  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  we  answer,  no  ! 

It  is  not  religion,  but  the  want  of  it,  which  produces  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  this  state  of  things.  The  more  eminent  the  spiritua¬ 
lity,  the  deeper  will  be  its  resentment  of  that  which  secularises 
the  gospel.  The  more  ardent  the  benevolence,  the  more  earnest 
w  ill  be  its  repudiation  of  whatever  endangers  the  highest  inte¬ 
rests  of  mankind.  The  tenderer  the  charity,  the  less  tolerant 
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will  it  be  of  a  system  in  which  charity  is  unknown.  That  piety 
which  shrinks  from  all  the  temptations  and  hardships  of  a  de¬ 
termined  struggle  for  God’s  truth,  is  of  little  worth,  save  to  its 
possessor.  It  may  be  a  plant  of  the  right  sort,  sprung  from  a 
divine  seed ;  but  the  modern  mode  of  treatment  adopted  towards 
it,  renders  it  well  nigh  unproductive.  It  was  never  intended 
by  God  for  a  conservator}’,  but  for  the  open  field  of  the  world. 
Nursed  into  dwarfishness,  it  becomes  sickly  and  barren.  To  be 
strong,  healthy,  fruitful,  it  must  stand  in  the  open  air,  and  en¬ 
counter  ever}’  w  ind  which  blow  s,  come  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may.  Then  woidd  its  leaves  be  for  the  healing  of  the  na¬ 
tions — and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  be  redolent  of  its  fra¬ 
grance.  AVe  fear  dissenters  have  not  considered  the  subject  in 
this  its  noblest  aspect.  They  unwittingly  cherish  among  them 
a  morbid  delight  in  a  species  of  spiritual  selfism.  The  distinc¬ 
tive  truths  they  hold  from  heaven,  they  hold  captive  too 
often,  wx*  suspect,  ‘  in  unrighteousness.’  Holy  wxit  rebukes 
them.  Even  unsanctified  reason  detects  their  inconsistency ; 
and,  with  all  their  greater  advantages  of  light  and  experience, 
they  might  listen  with  profit  to  the  teaching  of  our  dramatic 
bju*d — 

*  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  w’e  with  torches  do ; 

Not  light  them  for  themselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  t’were  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.  Spirits  arc  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues.* 


Art.  II.  De  Poetica  Vi  Medica.  Prtclectiones  Academics  Ojconii  habit a‘, 
Annis  183*2 — 1841,  a  Joanne  Keble,  A,M.  Poetiae  Publico  Pralec- 
tore,  Collegii  Orielensis  nuper  Socio,  Oxonii:^,  H.  Parker.  1844. 

2  vols.  pp.  853. 

These  two  volumes  contain  the  leeturcs  delivered  by  Mr.  Keble, 
during  the  ten  years  in  wliich  he  held  the  professorship  of 
poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  Each  election  to  it 
is  for  the  term  of  five  years  only;  but  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  the  professor  may  be  re-elected  for  five  years 
more.  Among  Air.  Keble’s  predecessors  are  found  the  names  of 
Milman,  Coplestone,  and  Lowth ;  the  well  known  lectures  of 
the  last  mentioned  professor  on  Hebrew’  poetry  were  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  his  holding  this  cluiir.  As  the  volumes 
before  us  contain  the  deliberate  and  w  ell  weighed  judgments, 
which  one,  eminently  imbued  with  the  poetic  spirit,  has  been 
led  to  form,  respecting  the  essential  nature  of  poetry,  both 
as  viewed  in  the  abstract,  and  as  illustrated  in  the  writings  of 
Homer,  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians,  of  Pindar,  of  Lucretius, 
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and  of  Virgil  (not  to  name  some  othci’s  who  occupy  a  less  pro¬ 
minent  place),  we  do  not  doubt  that  our  readers,  even  those  who 
arc  themselves  not  unfamiliiir  with  the  Latin  language,  will  thank 
us  for  giving  in  our  own  tongue  a  somewhat  extended  account  of 
their  contents.  AVhile  doing  so,  we  shall  venture,  occasionally,  to 
express  our  sentiments  both  on  the  opinions  here  advanced  and 
on  the  subjects  respecting  which  they  treat ;  but  our  object  will 
not  be  so  much  to  criticise  Mr.  Keble^s  performance,  as  to  de- 
velope  his  views  for  the  information  and  pleasure  of  our  readers. 

We  shall  have  no  occasion  to  enter  upon  another  of  those 
discussions  of  Puscyism,  with  which  the  present  generation 
is  so  much  vexed,  and  which  the  author  before  us  has  him¬ 
self  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  originating.  If  he  has  here 
and  there  let  fall  a  sentiment  belonging  to  the  eatholie  school, 
he  can  yet  be  hardly  charged  with  having  designed  to  convert 
sesthctical  investigations  into  vehicles  of  catholic  teaching,  or  to 
have  done  more  than  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  a  man  who  is 
really  in  earnest.  If  our  readers  recollect  what  an  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  the  views  referred  to,  by  the 
publication  of  the  ^  Christian  Year,'  they  will  also  recollect  how 
deeply  tinctured  that  volume  is  (elaborate  as  it  certainly  must 
always  ])c  felt  to  be)  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  meditative  poetry. 
They  will  thus  perhaps  be  disposed  to  concede  that  large  measure 
of  deference  to  his  views  on  this  subject,  which  they  would  feel 
constrained  to  withhold  from  his  sentiments  on  subjects  of 
far  deeper  importance. 

Those  who  know  the  volume  of  poems  referred  to,  or,  indeed, 
consider  the  general  tendencies  of  the  system  lately  j)ut  forth 
by  the  Oxford  party,  will  readily  suppose,  that  Mr.  Keble  is 
a  profound  and  reverential  worshipper  of  whatever  the  consent 
of  ages  has  pronounced  worthy  of  worship.  Too  familiarly,  he 
complains  in  his  first  lecture,  has  it  liccn  the  fashion  for  the 
last  age  or  two,  to  handle  and  discuss  the  remains  of  great 
poets ;  with  too  great  rashness  and  petulance  are  those  sanctua¬ 
ries  commonly  invaded ;  whatever  new'  thing,  w  hatever  notion 
unheard  of  before,  any  one  fancies  he  Inxs  excogitated,  without 
any  hesitation,  without  any  scruple  of  pious  reverence,  is  at 
once  and  w  ith  a  mighty  outcry  brought  out  and  cast  dow  n 
before  others.  For  himself,  though  he  is  sometimes  appre¬ 
hensive,  that,  just  as  in  the  advancing  daylight  the  beautiful 
tints  of  morning  are  w  ont  to  fade  away  from  the  sky,  so  the  gra¬ 
tification,  which  in  the  period  of  youth  is  derived  from  poetry, 
may  likewise  have  become  fainter  and  more  languid  in  his  mind; 
yet  he  feels  that  his  age  warrants  him  to  entertain  one  confi¬ 
dence  :  in  the  whole  of  the  work  before  him,  he  hopes  that  he 
shall,  as  in  a  matter  of  solemn  interest  and  of  almost  sacred  in- 
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violabilitv,  listen  carefully  to  the  dictates  of  profoundest  reve¬ 
rence,  and,  if  he  may  promise  any  thing  for  himself,  he  promises 
that  he  will. 

He  is  fully  aware  of  the  embarrassments  and  disadvantages 
which  arise  from  the  obligation  entailed  by  the  conditions  on 
which  the  professorship  is  held,  to  lecture  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  is  far  from  expressing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  arrangement,  lie  is  glad  to  be  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  temptation  to  use  that  style  of  criticism  which  is  now 
80  much  in  vogue.  For  the  benetit  of  oui*  brother-reviewers,  as 
well  of  all  writers  whatever  who  may  read  our  pages,  wt  will 
give  the  estimate  which,  with  too  much  justice,  he  forms  of  the 
mode  of  composition  so  popular  in  the  present  day. 

*  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  will  not  be  much  more  advisable  in  the 
present  day  to  discourse  on  poetry  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  English 
tongue.  I  cannot,  indeed,  deny,  the  grief  and  vexation  I  am  myself 
almost  ever)’  hour  experiencing — that  whatever  genius  one  is  possessed 
of  is  thus  in  a  manner  kept  down  and  shackled ;  that  invention  is  dulled ; 
that  the  whole  mind  more  quickly  becomes  languid  and  weary ;  that 
whilst  we  are  on  the  hunt  for  words  and  phrases,  and  are  seeking  to 
produce  something  in  a  knowing  [scite]  and  really  Latin  dress,  w’e  are 
in  great  danger  of  receding  from  the  actual  truth  of  things.  It  is  so. 
Yet  1  would  not,  therefore,  w’ish  any  change  herein  to  be  made,  because 
1  think,  that  from  the  opposite  side  there  are  evils  yet  greater  and  yet 
more  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  our  present  pursuit.  Matters  are 
now  come  to  this  pass,  that  in  writing  poetry  he  is  thought  to  achieve 
just  nothing,  who  does  not  contrive  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  readers  by 
a  never-ceasing  recurrence  of  splendid  passages.  There  is  now  nothing 
sedate,  simple,  unaflfccted  ;  ever)’thing  which  is  said  is  destitute  of  all 
repose,  and  extravagant,  and  turbid,  not  to  say,  unnatural,  and  revolting. 
One  may  fancy  himself  listening  to  the  singing  of  a  number  of  little 
boys  who  have  not  been  trained  to  the  practice,  and  whose  only  effort 
seems  to  he,  to  sing  each  as  loud  as  he  can  ; — how  harmoniously,  with 
what  propriety,  or  w  ith  what  sweetness,  they  neither  care  nor  indeed 
know. 

‘  In  this  decline  of  poetr^^  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  criticism 
would  maintain  its  own  functions  in  unimpaired  efficiency ;  for  in  a  most 
corrupt  condition  of  a  conimonw’ealth  who  would  hope  to  find  the  judges 
free  from  corruption  In  the  present  day,  at  any  rate,  it  has  come 
about,  that  those  very  men,  whose  business  it  properly  was  to  keep 
down  all  unruly  growth,  are  every  where  running  wild  in  unchastened 
luxuriancy,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression ;  that  they  who  ought  to 
have  been  engaged  in  cutting  back  all  that  w’as  ambitious*  are  themselves 
the  most  chargeable  with  the  same  fault ;  that  those  who  ought  to  have 
confirmed  the  judgments  of  natural  feeling,  do  themselves  daily  sow  in 
the  public  mind  the  most  idle  fancies  and  the  most  empty  opinions.  In 
a  word,  too  much  is  accorded  to  cleverness,  too  little  to  truth. 

Further,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  obtrusively  annoying  than 
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these  Reviewers.  Some  of  them  once  a  week, — others,  more  modest, 
once  a  month, — those,  who  exercise  the  greatest  self-denial,  at  any  rate 
four  times  in  the  year,  come  back  upon  you  boasting  in  the  name  and 
position  of  critics.  Very  small  is  the  number  of  those,  who,  in  such  ra- 
piditv  of  composition,  do  not  say  very  many  things  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  what  is  alone  right.  But  however  absurd  they  may  be, 
they  almost  all  of  them  find  some  to  suj)port  them,  and,  which  is 
worst  of  all,  some  to  read  and  to  buy  their  effusions. 

‘  Such  being  the  case,  I  do  not  think  it  has  fallen  out  amiss,  that 
in  the  discharge  of  a  very  important  work  we  are  bound  to  such  regula¬ 
tions,  as  have  more  regard  to  your  dignity  and  to  the  interests  of  that 
severer  kind  of  learning  which  belongs  to  this  place,  than  either  to  the 
short-lived  gratification  of  the  ear  or  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  re¬ 
markable  for  acuteness  than  for  depth.  We  shall  bear  without  repining 
the  absence  of  some  things,  which  on  other  occasions  are  most  desired 
and  most  advantageous,  such  as  reputation,  popularity,  crowded  benches; 
further,  we  shall  be  resigned  to  a  more  serious  inconvenience  than  this, 
the  loss  of  many  admirable  topics  of  discourse  such  as  might  in  the  very 
highest  degree  assist  us  in  the  successful  achievement  of  our  work  ; — 
provided  only,  as  on  a  matter  so  sacred,  nothing  is  uttered  which  is 
marked  by  affectation,  nothing  which  is  tinctured  with  a  false  colouring 
for  the  sake  of  mere  effect,  nothing  which  is  not  characterised  by  ancient 
truthfulness  and  simplicity,* — vol.  i,  pp.  6 — 8. 

To  the  inconveniences,  wliicli  Mr.  Kcblc  enumerates  in  tlie 
earlier  part  of  this  extract,  we  think  he  might  fairly  have  added 
that  which  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  the  Latin  language, 
when  employed  as  a  vehicle  of  philosophical  investigation.  We 
know  that  Cicero  judged  very  differently  of  his  mother-tongue ; 
but  the  consideration  of  what  he  has  himself  achieved  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  express  in  Latin  the  refinements  of  Grecian  philoso¬ 
phers,  is  enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  deter  any  modern 
from  the  attempt  to  write  in  that  language  on  subjects  requiring 
any  degree  of  philosophical  nicety.  And  further,  would  not  a 
greater  serviee  have  been  done  to  English  eriticism,  if  Mr.  Keble, 
for  instanec,  had  published  in  his  own  tongue  discourses  on  the 
subject  of  poetry,  coneeived  with  the  same  regard  to  ^  ancient 
truthfulness  and  simplicity,^  which  he  has  propounded  to  himself 
as  his  aim  in  the  above  extract  ?  There  are,  we  believe,  but  few 
readers,  however  well  versed  in  Latin,  ancient  or  modern,  who 
would  not  have  understood  his  precise  meaning  far  better,  than 
when  put,  as  it  now  has  been,  into  the  disguise  of  a  Latin  dress. 

But  taking  matters  as  we  find  them,  and  waiving  the  remark 
which  we  might  urge  respecting  reviews,  that  they  are  very 
often  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  world  the  most  effective 
and  deeply-weighed  productions  of  our  best  writers,  and  that  Mr. 
Keble  ought  not  to  suppose,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  the  same 
l)crsons  write  every  month  or  every  quarter, — waivingall  this. 
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the  observations  made  in  the  passage  just  translated  arc  de¬ 
serving  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  That  attectation  ot 
point  and  study  of  making  the  diction  striking — that  continual 
aiming  at  something  especially  clever  or  strong — tliat  absence 
of  the  repose  and  symmetry  which  are  the  proper  concomitants 
of  a  well  developed  intellect  and  a  perfectly  educated  taste — 
that  want  of  simplicity,  in  short,  in  words  and  sentiments,  of 
w  hich  Mr.  Kcble  so  strongly  expresses  his  abhorrence,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  crying  sin  iir  our  ordinary  literature.  It  is 
probably,  in  most  cases,  only  the  result  of  imperfect  mental  cul¬ 
ture:  in  some,  however,  it  is  mere  affectation.  But,  even  when 
associated,  as  in  a  very  few  it  may  be,  with  ability,  it  is  al- 
w  ays  repulsive.  We  have  ourselves  been  greatly  struck  by  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  in  some  instances  almost  approaching  to  baldness,  which 
characterises  the  writings  of  men  of  thorough  education  when 
dealing  with  topics  which  really  interest  them;  and  after 
pernsing  the  plain,  manly,  and  yet  often  beautiful  and  deeply 
moving  language  of  Mr.  New  man,  or  other  leaders  of  that  school, 
w  e  have  almost  sickened  in  heart  at  the  reflexion,  how"  much 
their  severe  taste  would  be  at  once  oftended — we  might  almost 
say  disgusted,  by  the  style  employed  by  some  of  our  most  popu- 
ral  modern  authors, —  by  some  even  of  those  who,  not  without 
due  (pialifications,  have  challenged  their  attention  as  opponents. 
And  if  the  defects  of  style  referred  to  are  thus  prejudicial  to  the 
influence  of  such  WTitcrs,what  are  we  to  say  of  the  large  and  ever- 
increasing  class  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  set  against  the 
deep  demerits  of  flippancy,  rhetorical  inflation,  or  anxious  grasp¬ 
ing  at  striking  points  ? 

But  w  e  must  return  to  the  lectures.  The  question  which,  in 
effect,  is  first  discussed  is,  wdiat  is  the  nature  of  that  gratification 
which  is  received  from  poetry  ?  And  justice  to  our  author  rc- 
quirc's  that  we  should  state  his  views  on  this  point  at  some 
length.  They  arc  as  follows. 

Our  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  when  we  are  under  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  any  strong  emotion,  it  is  a  great  relief  and  solace  to  be  able 
to  express  our  feelings  in  some  way  or  other,  whether  by  words 
or  by  gestures.  The  many  forms  of  passionate  exclamation  and 
execration  which  are  common  in  all  languages,  however  de¬ 
serving  of  deep  censure  the  last  may  be,  will  serve  as  examples 
— their  utterance  relieves  the  bosom  in  some  measure  of  that 
strong  excitement  with  which  it  is  overcharged.  But  there  is, 
also,  in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  most  abandoned,  an  antagonist 
principle  of  shame,  w  hich  tends  to  check  and  repress  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  our  deeper  feelings.  And  this  sensibility  to  shame  is 
often  seen  to  exist  in  the  verv’^  highest  degree  along  with  keen 
sensibility  in  other  respects.  Men  the  most  susceptible  of  emo- 
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tioiis  of  ambition,  or  grief,  or  desire,  are  often  so  strongly  in¬ 
ti  uenced  bv  this  instinct  of  bashful  reserve  as  to  be  the  most 
disciualiticd  for  their  expression.  They  cannot  speak  their 
feelings. 

Akin  to  the  emotions  just  referred  to,  which  arc  thus  checked 
in  their  expression,  is  tliat  of  vague  aspiration  after  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  some  great  thing  which,  however,  as  yet,  hovers  before 
the  mind  in  a  fliietuating  and  undetermined  shape  : — Aliquld 
jamdudum  mvadere  maynnm  mens  ugitat ; — an  aspiration,  which 
may  be  drawn  forth  by  the  contemplation  of  human  life,  or  of 
the  beaut V  of  the  universe,  or  of  ideal  virtue. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  emotions,  human  nature  requires 
some  inode  of  relieving  itself  of  its  overcharged  feelings ;  and 
that  provident  and  all-merciful  God,  who  tempers  not  only  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  but  also  the  hearts  of  men,  has  provided 
for  ns  the  needed  succour  in  the  gift  of  poetry.  And  wonder¬ 
fully  docs  poetry  soothe  and  tranquillise  the  spirit.  AVhilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  leads  the  mind  to  linger  upon  words,  and 
numbers,  and  measures,  it  rccals  it,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
from  its  cares  and  anguish;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst 
occupied  in  the  labours  of  imagination,  whilst  recalling  the 
past  and  presaging  the  future,  and  imbuing  everything  with 
that  colour  in  which  the  mind  for  the  time  best  loves  to  view  it, 
one  feels  that  it  spares  andindulges  his  raging  passions,  and  that 
at  last  it  has  accorded  to  the  soul  the  boon,  the  refusal  of  which 
proved  Dido’s  ruin — requiem  spativmque  furori.  And,  for 
those  feelings  of  virtuous  resei^e,  and  that  fear  of  the  broad 
daylight,  which  have  been  spoken  of,  how  could  their  indul¬ 
gence  be  better  provided  for,  than  w  hen,  through  those  indirect 
methods  which  poets  best  know',  the  mind,  w  hether  labouring 
under  the  excitement  of  passion,  or  exalted  by  its  liigher  aspi¬ 
rations,  finds  itself  at  last  enabled  to  disclose  its  inward 
thought  ?  In  this  occupation,  likewise,  those  vague  desires 
after  the  great  and  excellent,  of  which  many  are  the  sub¬ 
jects,  meet  w  ith  their  long  desired  gratification ;  before,  there 
w  as  wanting  something  to  determine  their  choice  amidst  a 
thousand  paths  which  presented  themselves  to  their  selection ; 
but  now  this  embarrassment  is  removed  in  the  occupation  of 
w  orking  out  the  forms  of  poetical  composition. 

We  may  therefore  regard  this  most  excellent  art  of  poetry  as 
a  kind  of  divinely-infused  medicine,  designed  to  heal  the  secret 
disorders  of  the  mind  w  ithout  offending  the  feelings  of  shame, 
to  give  play  to  the  tumult  of  the  passions,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  remind  them  of  the  necessity  of  order  and  moderation. 

Our  readers  w  ill  now  understand  the  first  words  of  the  title- 
page  ;  it  is  ‘  On  the  healing  efficacy  of  Poetry,’  that  Mr.  Kcblc 
discourses  throughout  the  whole  series  of  lectures. 
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The  view  of  the  subject  now  taken,  the  Professor  proceeds  to 
say,  is  confinned  by  the  application  of  the  term  pocticaly  in  the 
language  of  ordinary  life.  This  term  is  applied  to  many  cases 
where  there  is  no  metrical  composition :  what  is  the  clement 
present  in  such  cases,  to  which  the  epithet  especially  attaches  ? 

When  the  youthful  Perdiccas,  mentioned  in  the  eighth  book 
of  Herodotus”,  (chap.  137),  together  with  his  brothers,  was  re¬ 
fused  his  lawful  wages  by  the  king,  who  answered  the  demand 
by  pointing  to  the  sunshine  streaming  into  the  room 
through  the  chimney,  (which  then  admitted  air  and  light,  as 
well  as  carried  off”  the  smoke),  and  saying,  '  I  give  you 
this  sun — they  are  the  wages  you  deserve,'  he  replied,  ^We 
receive  your  offer,  king;'  and  forthwith  with  his  dagger  he 
traced  a  line  on  the  floor,  enclosing  the  sunshine,  and,  after 
thrice  drawing,  as  it  w  ere,  some  of  the  sunshine  into  his  bosom, 
he  left  the  apartment.  No  one  would  have  witnessed  this 
scene  without  recognising  in  the  boy's  behaviour  a  scintillation 
of  the  poetical ;  and  it  was  indicated  in  this,  that  he  sought  by 
this  singular  pantomime  to  relieve  his  kingly  spirit,  eager  for 
distinction,  but  not  yet  ripe  for  the  business  of  actual  life.  If 
those  aspirations  had  been  checked  in  the  paths  of  ambition  by 
unfavourable  circumstances,  one  might  easily  conceive  him 
endeavouring  to  soothe  his  disappointed  hopes,  as  he  best  might, 
by  some  such  strains  as  those  of  Homer,  and  growing  old  in 
singing  of  battles. 

Again;  take  the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  of 
countrj’men.  It  savours  of  mere  arrogance  to  deny  to  the  poor 
a  participation  in  what  seems  rather  to  be  inherent  in  human 
nature  as  such  ;  and  greatly  are  those  wealthier  men  mistaken, 
who,  deeming  the  perception  of  magnificent  and  wild  scenery 
to  be  the  principal  aliment  of  the  poetical  in  the  contemplation 
of  external  nature,  arc  thus  led  to  despise  them  who  familiar  only 
with  the  homely  scenes  of  agricultural  life,  as  incapable  of  the 
poetical  sentiment.  There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  suspect¬ 
ing  the  genuineness  of  those  feelings  of  delight,  which  they 
themselves  so  loudly  talk  of,  as  felt  by  them  in  beholding  such 
scenes. 

W  c  must  here  follow^  the  example  of  the  Professor,  who,  we 
fancy,  has  led  us  a  little  out  of  the  direct  course  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  introduce  the  following  passage,  of  which  the 
beauty  is  so  conspicuous  as,  we  trust,  not  wholly  to  disappear 
even  in  our  translation. 

*  11^^  grant  them  (these  expressions  of  delight  at  whd  sceneiy")  to  be 
ever  so  genuine,  and  to  flow  from  deepest  inward  feeling  ;  vet  they  are 
not  those  which  best  become  one  truly  smitten  with  the  love  of  streams 
and  woods.  By  him  whose  soul  has  once  been  touched,  as  it  were 
from  heaven,  by  the  sweetness  of  external  nature,  those  common  delights 
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which  belong  to  all  places, — such  as  the  aspect  of  the  clouds  and  the 
stars — the  various  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, — the  tints  of 
spring  and  of  autumn — the  singing  of  birds — the  sounds  of  winds, 
waves,  and  trees, — by  s^uch  an  one,  I  say,  these  objects,  and  the  like  to 
these,  which  are  confined  to  no  particular  spot,  will  be  perceived  with 
so  lively  a  pleasure,  that  he  will  regard  as  but  of  small  account  such  as 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  several  localities  in  which  they  are 
found.  One  really  fond  of  the  countrv’  w’ill  everywhere  feed  on  these  as 
his  vital  air ;  and  thus,  though  he  may  feel  delight  in  other  things,  he 
will  always  prefer  to  all  besides  his  own  neighbourhood,  as  the  abode  of 
his  fathers,  as  the  scat  of  his  home,  and  as  endeared  and  made  sacred 
to  him  by  the  offices  of  human  life.  If,  then,  we  compare  the  views 
severally  taken  by  untutored  countrymen  and  by  men  of  education, 
respecting  the  beauteous  variety  of  natural  scenes  which  surrounds  us, 
it  will  be  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration,  whether  the  difference 
docs  not  lie  liere ;  —  that  the  latter  are  better  pleased  with  the 
remote, — the  former,  by  the  familiar  and  homely ;  that  the  latter  appear 
disposed  to  discourse  upon  the  sweetness  of  particular  localities,  but  the 
former  to  rejoice  and  boast  in  the  common  gifts  of  nature.  And  this  being 
considered,  1  question  whether  those,  who  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
are  called  gentlemen,  care  more  for  the  ‘  rura  et  riguis  in  vallibus  amnes* 
than  those  who  arc  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education.  If  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  saying  so,  1  do  not  suspect  that  there  are  very  many  who 
really  care  about  these  things,  either  in  the  one  class  or  in  the  other.' — 
pp.  18,  19. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Keble  is  a  true  diseiple  of  the  true 
faith  ill  poetry,  whatever  he  may  be  in  theology.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Bard  of  Westmoreland — (long  may  he  live  to  wear 
the  wreath  with  which  an  admiring,  and  at  lenj^h  sympathising 
eountry,  has  encircled  his  head !  and  surely,  amongst  the 
numerous  tributes  of  homage  whieh  he  receives,  he  eannot  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  reverential  and  affectionate  dedieatioii 
whieh  prefaces  these  leetures) — it  is  nearly  fifty  years  sinee  Mr. 
AVordsworth  sung  to  ears,  which  were  then,  and  continued  long 
afterwards  to  he,  through  the  loud  and  harsh  diseords  to  which 
they  were  wilfully  surrendered,  insensible  to  his  music,  such 
notes  as  these : — 

*  Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold. 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 

The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suffices  me,  her  tears,  her  mirth. 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears  ;* 

and  since  he  denounced  the  mere  man  of  the  world,  repre¬ 
sented  under  the  guise  of  Peter  Bell,  as  one  whom  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sights  of  nature  could  not  affect ; — 

*  A  primrose  by  a  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  w’as  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more.’ 

*  *  *  » 
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•  The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart, — he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky.* 

This  coincidence  in  sentiment  may  be  perfectly  accidental ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  clearly  traceable  to  an  agreement  of  feeling, 
respecting  the  essential  nature  of  the  poetical,  widely  difterent 
from  that  superficial  agreement  which  is  distinctive  of  a  mere 
sen  ile  imitation. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  the  argument. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  countrymen, 
the  poetical  is  recognised,  first  in  the  fond  reminiscences  of 
their  homes,  when  removed  from  them  by  the  circumstances  of 
life — those  reminiscences  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Burns,  in 
a  well-known  verse,  which,  of  course,  the  Professor  could  not 
produce  in  his  lectures  without  putting  it  into  a  classical  form, 
and  has  accordingly  given  in  the  style  of  Theocritus.  Ilis  trans¬ 
lation  seems  to  us  to  be  sweet,  but  the  '  hamely^  Scotch  Doric 
is,  we  fancy,  much  sweeter : — 

*  I  look  to  the  west  when  I  gae  to  rest, 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be  : 

For  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo*e  best. 

The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and  me.* 

Burns* s  Letters,  No,  116. 

The  expression  of  this  feeling  in  such  lines  as  these,  is 
the  work  of  an  accomplished  poet ;  but  the  feeling  is  evi¬ 
dently  one  which  many  a  countryman  has  shared  who  could 
not  thus  write.  The  renewal  by  colonists  in  fnr  distant  lands 
of  the  names  of  places  dear  to  their  recollections,  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  poetical  element ;  as  likewise  is  the  desire 
so  common,  in  the  minds  of  countrymen  particularly,  to 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard  with  which  early  habits  have 
rendered  them  familiar.  Their  punctilious  care  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  funeral  rites,  and  the  tokens  of  their  pious  recollection 
of  the  deceased,  given  in  their  scrupulous  regard  to  their 
wishes,  in  their  long  continued  signs  of  mourning,  and  in  thcii- 
periodical  revisitings  of  their  graves — furnish  a  second  class  of 
illustration. 

Thirdly,  we  may  trace  it  in  religious  usages,  '  in  the  universal 
reverence  for  the  most  holy  cross,  which,  hardly  any  one  will 
deny,  might  have  been  originally  suggested  to  pious  minds  by 
nature  herself — only  ■we  cannot  but  regret  and  most  strongly 
disapprove  of  the  abuse,  in  which,  through  supposing  some 
>irtue  to  cling  of  necessity  to  its  use,  they  imagine,  either  that 
God  can  be  appeased  by  a  bare  sign,  or  that,  as  if  magicallv,  it 
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can  be  applied  as  a  remedy  to  the  ailments  of  the  body,  instead 
of  being  a  mere  solace  for  the  mind  in  the  regard  for  relics, 
which  ‘  first  soothe  the  desolate  feelings  of  mourners ;  and  then, 
being  preserved,  arc  believed  in  course  of  time  to  have  in  them¬ 
selves  something  sacred  and  salutar}'  waiving  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  most  important  question,  whether  'mortal  judg¬ 
ments  in  these  matters  have  not  in  many  cases  received  a 
sanction  from  heaven  *  and  in  the  respect  paid  to  portents 
and  omens,  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  objects  of  their 
deepest  interest  for  the  time  being,  and  founded  on  the  persua¬ 
sion  that  the  in\isiblc  world  sympathises  in  our  good  and  our 
evil. 

The  sentiments  which  originate  these  various  phenomena, 
(and  many  others  might  be  mentioned)  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  called  poetical ;  '  for  the  common  language  of  educated 
persons  when  speaking  of  the  country,  agrees  in  this,  that 
whatever  they  sec  devised  by  countrymen,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  and  with  a  ccrtjiin  degree  of  grace,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  feelings  of  piety  and  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  whether  it  pertains  to  regard  for  places,  or  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  or  to  religion,  this  they  immediately  wish  con¬ 
signed  over  to  poets,  as  materials  proper  to  their  art.^ 

In  painting,  if  we  compare  the  celebrated  picture  of  Ilubcns, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  with  llaphaers  Transfiguration,  we 
shall  sec  wheat  it  is  that  forms  that  clement  of  poetry,  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  described  as  so  frequently  attaching  to 
the  productions  of  the  Italian,  and  as  so  generally  absent  from 
those  of  Rubens.  However  perfect  is  Rubens’s  imitation  of 
nature,  however  masterly  his  management  of  light  and  shade, 
of  composition  and  of  colour,  he  is  yet  defective  in  expressing 
devotional  feeling;  and  hence,  it  is  rather  fidmiration  of  his 
skill,  than  the  feeling  of  pious  reverence,  which  fills  the  mind  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  his  chef  d’oeuvre.  But  when  we  turn 
to  the  Transfiguration,  though  the  twofold  scene  which  it  ex¬ 
hibits — on  the  one  hand,  the  Son  of  God  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  clothed  with  unapproachable  light,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  disciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  contending  in 
vain,  in  the  absence  of  their  Master,  with  the  demon, — certainly 
at  first  offends  the  eye,  especially  as  the  disciples  really  seem 
tall  enough  to  overlook  the  mountain  ;  yet  it  is  felt  incredible 
that  Raphael  could  have  done  this  from  ignorance  of  his  art : 

*  We  arc  not  sure  whether  we  understand  Mr.  Kelde  here  ;  his  words  are  : 
— ‘  Ut  ilhid  gravissinuim  in  prajsens  disputare  omittnm,  an  coelitns  etiam 
coinprohari  videantnr  mnlta  mortaliuin  in  his  rebus  judicia.’  Mr.  Newman 
maintains,  we  believe,  the  historieal  truth  of  at  least  very  many  of  the  mira- 
eles  whieh  are  believed  in  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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his  design  was  in  this  way  to  exhibit  the  more  strikingly  the 
tranquillity,  blessedness,  and  glory  of  the  one  scene,  by  placing 
in  close  contrast  with  it  the  distress  and  anxiety  of  the  other. 
He  did  not  mind  the  appearance  of  being  guilty  of  something 
like  blundering  in  his  art,  if  he  might  succeed  in  making  an 
impressive  exhibition  to  all  ages  of  pious  feeling. 

In  sculpture  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  poetical  reigns 
far  more  than  in  painting.  And  why  is  this  ?  except  that 
sculpture,  being  more  simple  in  its  means  of  imitation,  is  thus 
thrown  back  from  the  bare  imitation  of  nature  upon  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  feeling,  which,  in  this  case,  can  be  little  more  than 
merely  a  distant  intimation.  Thus  poetry  is  again  shown  to  be 
the  disclosure  of  secret  feeling  conveyed  through  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  (curarum  index,  phantasia  interpres) . 

In  architecture,  the  poetry  of  the  Norman  style,  with  its 
round  arches,  its  massive  arch-piers,  its  small  amount  of  tracery, 
and  its  general  solidness  and  simplicity  of  structure,  consists  in 
the  adumbration  of  firmness  and  immutability,  in  the  instilling 
of  sentiments  of  constancy  and  unafi'ected  fortitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gothic,  with  its  pointed  arches,  its  high  and 
slender  columns,  its  complex  tracery,  its  large  and  numerous 
windows,  all  directing  the  attention  onwards  to  ^  the  penetralia 
of  the  temple,  that  most  sacred  shrine,  than  which  there  exists 
nothing  more  divine  beneath  the  skies,^  while  again  its  lofty 
tapering  spires  seem  to  be  so  many  fingers  pointing  to  heaven, 
partly  by  a  kind  of  sweet  delight  soothes  and  cherishes  the 
spirit  in  the  presence  of  God, — partly  by  its  splendour  teaches 
us,  that  to  the  benignant  Deity  true  worshippers  ought  ever  to 
present  the  largest  and  most  costly  offerings. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  poetiy"  of  music  which  obvi¬ 
ously  presents  just  the  same  characteristics.  Leaving  this  and 
going  on  to  oratory,  let  us,  among  the  ancients,  compare  Cicero 
and  Plato.  What  orator  w'as  ever  more  musical,  or  more  ornate, 
or  more  empassioned,  or  more  abounding  in  imagery,  than  the 
Roman?  Yet  no  one  would  allow  him  to  be  a  poet^  even  if  the 
poetical  form  were  not  wanting.  But  all  would  immediately 
agree,  that  Plato  has  rightly  been  called  even  ironjTixwrg^of. 

And  the  reason  is  this :  Cicero  is  always  oratorical,  alw^ays 
imagines  himself  exhibiting  before  an  audience ;  and  so  he 
presses  and  urges  his  point,  and  pours  out  everything  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  moving  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  whilst  Plato 
seems  to  be  indulging  in  his  own  bent  rather  than  seeking  to 
influence  others;  to  mean  generally  more  than  he  says;  to 
abound,  indeed,  in  most  beautiful  thoughts,  vet  so  as  evidently 
to  leave  more  behind  unsaid. 

\  ou  may  wonder  that  one  w’ho  came  to  his  paper  with  so  full  a  mind 
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should  have  so  religiously  have  observed  the  maxim,  manum  de  tabula t 
but  I  fancy  he  did  it  from  deep  love,  thus  at  once  commending  the 
objects  of  his  chief  affection  to  those  worthy  to  receive  the  communica¬ 
tion,  and  seeking  to  conceal  them  from  those  who  were  not  worthy  : 
^utpavra  ffvvtroiaiv'  to  irav,  xar'i^u,* — vol.  i.  p.  38. 

If  wc  conic  to  more  modem  writers,  every  one  knows  the 
passage  in  Burke’s  ‘  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,’ 
(Works  vol.  V.,  p.  1  ID,)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  fall  of  the 
Queen  of  France.  ^lagnificent  and  splendid  indeed  it  is : 
hut  hardly  poetical :  it  has  too  much  of  the  rhetorical  air ;  it 
strikes  the  mind  as  having  been  too  studiously  adapted  for  the 
ears  of  an.  auditory.  But  take  the  following  passage  from 
Jeremy  Taylor’s  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Carbery.  (Works, 
vol.  vi.  p.  476.) 

*  In  all  her  religion  and  in  all  her  actions  of  relation  tow^ards  God, 
she  had  a  strange  evenness  and  untroubled  passage,  sliding  towards  her 
ocean  of  God  and  of  infinity  with  a  certain  and  silent  motion,* 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  came  out  of  a  full  heart — that  he 
who  said  this  would  have  sjiid  something  similar  if  speaking 
w  ith  himself.  In  short,  Taylor  speaks  as  a  poet,  Burke  as  an 
orator. 

It  w  ill  now  be  evident  why  madness  has  so  often  been  stated 
as  necessary  to  the  true  poet.  Not  to  quote  any  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  passages  to  this  effect,  which  occur  in  Plato  and  other  an¬ 
cient  w  riters,  our  ow  n  Shakspcarc  has  expressed  the  same  thought 
in  the  ^lidsummer  Night’s  Dream,  in  which  he  ranks  the  poet 
w  ith  the  lunatic  and  the  lover.  To  constitute  a  real  poet,  there 
must  be  some  deep  feeling  in  the  heart,  of  which  the  man  seeks 
to  relieve  himself  by  this  reserved  mode  of  expressing  it. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  origin  of  poetry  viewed 
historically.  Of  this  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Kcble  is  as 
follow  s : 

The  earliest  known  specimens  of  the  art  are  of  course  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  Pcnt.ateuch  ;  and  Dr.  Lowth  has  supposed  that 
the  very  first  in  order  of  time  is  Lamech’s  address  to  his  w  ives, 
preserved  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  poetical  form 
of  that  address  is  apparent  to  the  most  cursory  reader ;  and  its 
production  is  due,  according  to  the  views  now  propounded,  to 
Lamech’s  deep  remorse  for  some  homicide  he  had  been  guilty 
of,  which  sought  thus,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  itself.  The 
notion  of  Lamech’s  being  the  originator  of  poetical  composition, 
is  confirmed  by  its  being  noticed,  that  his  younger  son  was  ^  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ.’  (Gen. 
iv.  21.)  But  Mr.  Keble  traces  the  poetical  spirit,  though 
somewhat  obscurely  developed,  in  the  sentences  pronounced  by 

Vol.  XVII.  n 
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Clod  upon  our  first  parents,  and  upon  the  serpent.  He  disposes 
them  as  follows ; 

•  Cursed  art  thou  all  above  all  cattle, 

And  above  every  beast  of  the  field  ; 

Upon  tby  belly  sbalt  tliou  go. 

And  dust  tbou  sbalt  cat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ; 

•  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 

And  between  tby  seed  and  her  seed  : 

It  shall  bruise  thy  bead. 

And  tbou  sbalt  bruise  his  heel.* 

‘  I  will  greatly  multiply  tby  sorrow  and  tby  conception  ; 

In  sorrow  tbou  sbalt  bring  forth  children  ; 

And  tby  desire  shall  be  to  tby  husband. 

And  be  shall  nile  over  thee.* 

*  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  tby  sake, 

In  sorrow  sbalt  tbou  cat  of  it  all  the  days  of  tby  life  ; 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ; 

And  tbou  sbalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ; 

In  the  sweat  of  tby  face  sbalt  tbou  eat  bread, 

Till  tbou  return  to  the  ground  out  of  which  tbou  wast  taken; 

For  dust  tbou  art, 

And  unto  dust  sbalt  thou  return.* 

Ill  so  sacred  a  matter  he  would  not  wish  to  give  too  much 
weight  to  mere  conjectures ;  yet  he  cannot  hut  feel,  that  the 
vastiicss  and  depth  of  the  Divine  Benignity  may,  in  the  obscure 
intimations  of  mercies,  both  immediate  and  future,  which  were 
then  given,  amid  denunciations  of  judgment,  to  the  guilty, 
be  fairly  regarded  as  communicating  to  the  passages  now  quoted 
an  clement  which  constitutes  them  the  earliest  compositions  of 
poetry  which  arc  extant. 

But  however  that  may  be,  Noah^s  curse  on  Ilam,  which  in 
form  is  evidently  poetical,  proceeded  from  feelings  of  wrath : 

'  For,  1  trow,  that  incensed  Father  is  not,  because  be  uttered  oracles 
as  a  pro|)bet,  to  be  therefore  regarded  as  expressing  no  feeling  of  bis 
own  ;  for  the  Supreme  Instructor  has  always,  in  some  degree,  indulged 
the  feelings  of  the  men  through  whom  He  has  communicated  His  will, 
even  in  the  case  of  prophets,  and  even  when  they  have  been  most  over¬ 
borne  by  their  inspiration  ;  in  each  case  the  stvle  of  composition,  the 
feelings  and  the  character  of  mind  belonging  to'tbe  individual  have  been 
left  untouched.’ — vol.  i.  p.  49. 

And  so  Isiuic  prououiiccd  his  blessing  under  the  leadings 
of  blind  attcctiou ;  and  Israel  his,  from  attachment  to  his 
otlspring  J  und  Moses  his,  from  strong  emotions  of  patriotism; 
((jcu.  xxvii.  19,  Deut.  xxxiii;)  and  so  of  the  rest;  "for  it  be- 
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c:inic  tliat  supreme  wisdom  not  violently  to  expel  nature,  but 
gently  to  insinuate  itself  into  nature.^ 

These  instances  may  sulHcc  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  now  assumed — that  the  most  ancient  and  unatfected  poetic 
compositions  which  we  possess,  were  a  kind  of  allcviative  medi¬ 
cine ;  and  that  the  Former  of  the  human  mind,  having  seen  fit  to 
employ  poets  and  poetry,  has,  generally,  purposely  chosen  those 
to  he  his  prophets,  whose  own  minds  burned  with  impassioned 
feeling  and  much  needed  that  relief. — Ps.  xxxix.  1 — 3;  Jcr. 

XX.  y. 

A  consideration  of  those  pieces  of  poetry  which  have  been 
translated  from  the  languages  of  barbarous  tribes,  w  hether  Danes 
or  North  American  Indhins,  Polynesians  or  Laplanders,  speci¬ 
mens  of  w  hich  arc  next  cited,  is  confirmatory  of  the  same  view' ; 
they  arc  found  to  be  expressions  of  the  feelings  which  were 
most  deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  those  several  nations. 

That  form  of  metrical  composition  w  hich  w  e  may  call  the  Sen¬ 
tentious,  such  {IS  is  exhibited  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Welsh  Tri{ids,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  j)oetieal — unless  w  hen 
the  poet  {ulded  to  the  sentences  of  the  {incient  sages  some  indi- 
cjition  of  his  own  regret  or  admiration,  which  is  l)y  no  me{ins  a 
rjire  ciise. 

Poetic{il  composition  having  thus  come  into  being,  there 
were  two  classes  of  men  to  whom  it  would  be  likely  to  be  iic- 
ccptablc ;  the  one  consisting  of  those  w  ho  were  the  subjects  of 
some  similar  passion,  the  other  of  those  whose  minds  were  lan¬ 
guid  and  torpid  from  Iniving  too  little  to  do.  To  both  of  these 
classes,  the  poet  would  be  a  most  {icccpt{ible  personage ;  in  the 
one  c{isc  opening  {i  w'{iy  of  relief  to  the  over-excited  spirit,  in  the 
other  opcniting  a  gradu{d  excit{ition  on  those  who  were  sunk 
in  ;ip{ithy.  Peginning  in  consequence  to  be  regarded  with 
respect  {uid  affection,  wlnit  he  Inid  at  first  ess{iyed  from  a 
sort  of  blind  impulse  to  soothe  his  own  spirit,  he  would 
st)on  come,  from  various  motives,  to  repeat,  to  modify,  and  to 
dress  up  into  certain  forms.  How  could  he  {ivoid  doing  so? 
Friends  w  ould  require  it  of  him ;  those  in  authority  would  com¬ 
mand  his  services ;  he  w'ould  be  himself  Jillured  to  the  course 
by  the  sw  eetness  of  numbers,  and,  moretlnan  {dl,  by  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  pow  ers.  Then  others  w  ould  begin  to  imiLite  him, 
according  to  their  sevend  powers  of  mind,  or  their  nicety  of 
e;ir,  or  their  hiculty  of  lofty  uttenince.  F{irther,  it  w'{is  no 
sm.'dl  matter  tlnit  poetry  proved  to  be  a  means  of  {iccjuiring 
favour  {ind  securing  gain ;  so  tlnit,  by  degrees,  in  {uldition  to 
the  originid  class  of  poets,  there  would  grow  up  {in  infinite 
variety  of  others : 
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Quam  qui  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  sequoris  idem 
Disccre  quam  mult®  Ze|)h}TO  turbentur  arena*, 

Aut  ubi  navigiis  violentior  incidit  Eurus, 

Nosse  quot  lonii  veniant  ad  litora  fluctns. 

•  And  yet,  just  as  they  say,  that  in  music  there  are  certain  first  ele¬ 
ments  and  seeds,  so  to  speak,  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  harmony,  which 
being  once  properly  understood,  the  strain  of  the  whole  harmony  becomes 
intelligible  ;  so  poetry  will  never  be  found  unmindful  of  its  primary  source, 
i.e.  the  he^ng  tendency  which  originally  and  peculiarly  belongs  to  it. 
When  this  vanishes  altogether,  however  elegant  the  verses  which  you 
may  write,  you  will  yet  be  no  more  than  an  accomplished  imitator  of 
poets ;  an  original  poet  yourself  you  are  not,* — vol.  i.  p.  54. 

Mr.  Keble  next  proceeds  to  inquire^  what  arc  the  criteria  for 
distinguishing  genuine  and  native  poetry  from  that  which  is 
secondary  and  imitative?  Such  a  question  in  j>articuhir  in¬ 
stances,  must  often  be  answered  rather  by  a  certain  tact 
or  feeling  than  by  rules  admitting  of  decisive  application. 
Yet  we  sliall  be  assisted  in  deciding  on  a  few  principles  of  dis¬ 
crimination,  by  considering  what  arc  the  signs  by  which  deep 
and  earnest  feeling  is  discernible  in  a  man^s  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion.  Three  at  once  present  themselves. 

1.  Consistency.  Generally  speaking,  the  man  who  suddenly 
or  quickly  varies  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  brings 
thereby  the  sincerity  or  earnestness  of  those  sentiments  into 
suspicion.  This  is  not,  indeed,  a  uniyersal  rule;  yet  as  men  are 
generally  found  to  be,  consistency  in  the  expression  of  feeling 
is  truly  regarded  as  one  proof  of  sincerity.  Applying  this  test 
to  Spenser,  we  find  that  whatever  is  the  subject  or  the  strain  of 
his  writing,  there  is  at  all  times  a  consistent  manifestation  of  a 
deep,  earnest  love  of  true  nobleness — save  in  a  very  few  passages, 
assignable  to  an  over-curious  imitation  of  ancient  writers.  Shaks- 
\>carc,  ngain,  throughout  the  ever-varying  depicting  of  character 
w’ith  which  his  plays  abound, — with  the  exception  of  a  few  anoma¬ 
lies,  attributable  partly  to  the  times,  and  partly  to  his  desire 
of  rendering  vice  odious  by  its  full  exposure,  as  Spartans  are 
said  to  have  inspired  their  sons  with  a  hatred  of  drunkenness  by 
making  Helots  drunk  before  them,  [might  not  a  Christian  teacher 
have  added,  partly  too  to  the  weakness  and  depravity  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  too  apt  to  throw  their  blots  even  on  the  exalted  portraitures 
which  genius  can  so  nobly  depict] — never  fails  to  leave  his  rea¬ 
ders  profoundly  impressed  with  antipathy  to  vice  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  highest  conceptions  of  moral  excellence.  In  his  case 
this  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  the  w’holly  different 
character  w’hich  attaches  to  the  compositions  of  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  who  wrote  for  the  stage.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
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\re  find  a  writer,  adopting  and  then  laying  aside  with  contempt, 
and  then  presently  adopting  afresh,  the  most  incongruous  and 
self-contradictory  sentiments,  it  is  natural  to  doubt  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  his  inspiration.  Thus  it  is  with  Dryden.  His  com¬ 
mand  over  words  and  thoughts  is  worthy  of  all  admiration  ;  but 
in  this  respect  he  appears  to  fall  short  of  the  sacred  character  of 
a  poet,  namely,  that  you  can  never  believe  him  sincere  in 
praising  any  one  person,  or  suppose  him  really  to  care  for  any 
one  subject  that  he  handles. 

2.  A  second  characteristic  of  genuine  feeling  in  ordinary 
conversation  is,  the  absence  of  atlectation  of  what  is  new,  of 
what  is  striking,  of  what  is  farfetched.  And  so,  in  like  manner, 
the  really  inspired  poet  will  not  be  apt  to  shun  topics  and 
images  which  naturally  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  merely 
because  they  have  been  often  handled  liefore ;  neither  will  he 
be  so  solicitous  about  variety,  as  not  often  perhaps  to  borrow 
either  from  himself  or  from  others.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
arc  ever  torturing  themselves  to  produce  something  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  produced  before,  must  be  con¬ 
demned  as  doing  with  too  little  simplicity  of  feeling  even  what 
they  mjiy  perhaps  do  well.  Young  is  especially  liable  to  this 
censure. 

3.  A  third  and  principal  mark  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling  is, 
reserve  in  its  expression.  A  man  deeply  influenced  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  sentiment,  is  not  apt,  at  least  after  a  little  experience  of 
life,  to  dilate  on  what  interests  him  so  profoundly  on  all  occasions, 
and  rcgardlcssly  of  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  con¬ 
verses,  but  rather  to  betray  the  bent  of  his  feelings  incidentally 
and  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with  certain  subjects.  Mr.  Keblc 
adds  here  more  than  we  have  room  or  indeed  inclinationto 
quote,  respecting  the  reserve  in  the  expression  of  religious  feel¬ 
ings,  which  he  regards  as  so  apparent  in  the  early  Christian 
church,  and  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  still  is  natural  to  the 
devout,  when  it  is  not  overborne  by  ^  the  extravagance  of  fana¬ 
ticism,'  or  by  a  mistaken  hope  of  thereby  winning  others  over 
to  the  truth.  The  example  of  the  lover  will  readily  suggest 
itself.  And  as  in  real  life,  so  in  poetry,  deep  and  earnest  feel¬ 
ing  rather  forbids  than  urges  men  to  be  ever  dilating,  directly 
and  openly,  on  the  objects  which  most  interest  them ;  and  it  is 
but  seldom,  under  such  influence,  that  they  will  attempt  to 
pourtray  them  ;  jvnd  when  they  do  do  this,  they  will  do  it  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  omit  very  many  of  those  points  which  the 
generality  of  men  would  regard  as  some  of  the  most  striking 
features.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  difference  of  Virgil's  man¬ 
ner,  when  describing  what  he  most  loves  and  is  most  familiar 
with,  and  in  those  more  celebrated  passages,  in  which,  for  exam- 
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plc,  he  pourtrays  Fame,  or  Mount  Etna,  or  the  hiir}^  seen  in 
the  ni^ht ;  in  tlie  former  ease  he  is  content  with  just  one  or  two 
toucheS|  while  in  the  latter  he  gjives  a  long  and  elaborate  accii- 
niulation  of  words  and  of  images.  A  comparison  too  of  Lucan  s 
description,  in  his  ninth  book,  of  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  diffe¬ 
rent  serpents — a  subject  well  adapted  to  his  manner,  wliicli  is 
distinguished  more  by  its  facility  than  its  felicity  [fncilio)'  (/Udin 
/c/icior)— with  the  description  given  by  Jeremiah  (xiv.  3.)  of 
the  effects  of  famine, — 

'  And  their  nobles  have  sent  their  little  ones  to  the  waters ; 

They  came  to  the  pits  and  found  no  water : 

They  returned  with  their  vessels  empty  : 

lliey  were  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  covered  their  heads  — 

will  enable  us  at  once  to  feel,  which  wrote  what  he  had  only 
read  of,  and  which  what  he  had  himself  beheld  and  felt  witli  the 
deepest  anguish.  In  short,  generally,  the  true  poet  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  sparingness,  the  gentleness,  and  w  e  might  almost 
sav,  the  fastidiousness  of  his  touches.  Another  w  ay  in  which 
earnest  feeling  often  discovers  itself,  is  by  the  employment  of 
irony,  as  when  deep  anguish  sports  with  thoughts  of  mirth. 
This  irony  shews  itself  cither  in  the  form  of  expression, — as  for 
example,  we  sec  in  the  paronomasia  in  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah, 
V.  7,  which  Mr.  Keblc  imitates  in  Greek,  thus  : — 

ffinva  Tov  TToiijfTai  Kpifia^ 
liroitjrrt 

Kai  ov  TO  tlKog, 
dWa  TO  vitKog  ; 

or,  in  the  general  complexion  of  the  representation ;  as  in 
Virgil’s  playful  description  of  the  habits  of  bees,  in  w  hich  the 
pomp  of  words  and  of  images,  which  he  employs,  evidently  dis¬ 
plays  the  deep  pleasure  he  takes  in  a  subject,  which  he  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  treating  with  mockery. 

We  have  now  attempted  to  give  our  readers  a  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  Mr.  Keblc’s  views  on  the  iiJiture  and  origin  of  the 
poetical  element.  They  occupy  the  first  five  lectures.  In  those 
which  follow',  he  proceeds  to  investigate  their  exemplification  in 
the  several  great  poets  of  antiquity.  If  w'e  should  hereafter 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  reference  to  some  of 
them,  w'e  doubt  not  that  we  shall  be  able,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  lectures  wdiich  remain,  to  produce  matter  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  calculated  to  rccal  the  inte¬ 
rest,  which  they  may  have  sometime  felt,  in  those  precious  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  genius.  For  the  present,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  few*  obsciw  ations  on  the  aesthetical  principles, 
which  our  readers  have  already  had,  as  we  trust  faithfully,  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  consideration. 
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'riic  learned  Professor  disclaims  the  assumption  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  an  exact  delinition  of  the  term  poetry ;  and  yet  it 
is  apparent  from  the  whole  course  of  his  argument,  that  he 
considers  himself  to  have  conceived  and  stated  all  the  compo¬ 
nent  elements  of  it.  If  he  has  not  done  this,  he  cannot  be 
justified  in  assuming,  that  the  princijiles  he  has  laid  down 
are  adecpiate  to  the  determination  of  the  question  which  he 
considers  himself  in  a  position  to  solve — the  question,  what 
writers  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  poets  deserve  to  rank 
in  the  first  class  ?  How  can  those  principles  furnish  him  with 
satisfactory  criteria  of  true  poetry,  if  they  do  not  evolve  all  the 
essential  elements  which  make  up  that  conception  !  Now,  from 
the  full  and  reiterated  statement  which  he  has  given  of  those 
princi|)lcs,  the  reader  must  gather,  that  he  considers  poetry  to 
l)C, — the  reserved  expression  of  inward  feeJing  seeking  this  relief 
in  the  forms  of  rhgthni  or  metre,  and  most  commonly  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Some  such  idea  of  poetry  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  justified  in  ascribing  to  our  author,  and  our  readers,  we 
think,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  lengthened  analysis  above 
given  w.arrants  our  conclusion. 

Now',  though  w'c  ought  to  feel,  and  though  we  do  feel,  some 
diflidcnce  in  stating  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject  at  variance  with 
that  of  so  accomplished  a  writer,  yet  we  confess  ourselves  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  this  statement ;  not  that  it  appears  to 
us  to  contain  anything  wrong,  but  we  do  not  think  it  contains 
enough.  There  is  something  essential  to  poetry  more  than  is 
here  stated. 

The  quality  of  reserve  in  the  expression  of  feeling,  which  Mr. 
Kcblc  traces  in  all  poetry,  is  certainly  a  most  important 
clement ;  and  the  development  of  this  constituent  as  being  so 
essential,  came  upon  our  mind  with  all  the  charm  of  truth. 
To  what  Mr.  Kcblc  has  said,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  this  quality 
of  reserve  which  explains,  in  great  measure,  the  fact,  that  a 
metrical,  or  at  least  rhythmical,  dress  has  been  in  all  ages  felt 
to  be  proper  to  poetical  composition.  The  expression  of  feeling 
is  in  this  way  taken  out  of  the  language  of  real  and  ordinary 
life.  It  is  the  modest  veil  with  which  the  sensitive  spirit  invests 
herself,  when  disclosing  her  form  in  some  measure  to  public 
observation. 

We  may  even  go  farther;  and  notwithstanding  the  vehemence 
>vith  w  hich  the  living  Coryphseus  of  contemporary  poets  *  has 
denounced  what  is  called  poetic  diction,  and  though  we  are  far 
from  defending  the  insipid  and  lifeless  manner  of  speaking, 

*  Sec  ‘  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads/  affixed  to  t!ie 
third  v(dnme  of  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  Collected  Works. 
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with  which  pedantry  has  vitiated  much  really  good  poetry,  (as 
by  nicknaming  the  sun  Phoebus,  and  by  employing  phraseology 
striking  only  from  its  barbarisms  or  solecisms),  and  though, 
further,  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  ords worth  himself, 
and  of  all  great  poets  occasionally,  has  proved  that  such 
a  diction  is  by  no  means  essential  to  poetry, — granting  all 
this,  still  a  usage  so  general  in  all  ages  and  languages 
does  favour,  as  we  think,  the  belief,  that  poets  are  at  liberty, 
and  are  not  unnaturally  led  by  the  \ery  reserve  which  belongs 
to  their  character  as  such,  to  employ  language  which  is  really 
remote  from  that  of  ordinary  life,  and  which  in  good  prose, 
however  exeited  the  feelings  may  be,  no  sane  mind  would  ever 
think  of  employing.  Such  language  may  be,  as  well  as  metre, 
a  part  of  the  poetical  disguise. 

But  resent,  and  metre,  and  imagination,  do  not  alone  make 
up  the  true  notion  of  poetry.  A  metrical  writer  may  convey  a 
reserved  expression  of  his  feelings  by  the  means  of  imagery 
which  shall  be  repulsive,  and  even  disgusting.  Now,  w  e  do  not 
see  how,  consistently  with  the  views  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  lectures,  we  could  refuse  to  such  a  writer  the  name  of  a 
poet.  He  shall  be  reserved  in  the  expression  of  deep  feelings ; 
he  shall  gather  images  akin  to  the  subject  which  interests  him ; 
and  he  shall  invest  the  w  hole  with  the  forms  of  metre ;  but  Mr. 
Keble  would  at  once  decline  to  give  him  so  exalted  a  title. 
And  whv  ?  ^Ve  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Keble  would  answer, 
though  he  has  omitted  to  state  the  principle;  because  it  is 
essential  to  poetry  that  it  shall  in  some  ivay  or  other  blend  with 
its  representations  the  idea,  (if  we  may  use  the  word  in  so  Plato- 
nisticasense,)  of  beauty  or  sublimity.  We  say,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Keble  would  give  such  an  answer,  from  a  single  pas¬ 
sage — the  only  one  wiiich  we  have  noticed — wiiich  he  has  let 
fall  tending  to  this  conclusion,  and  which  w  e  have  not  omitted 
to  include  in  our  foregoing  abstract. 

*  Quicquid  pictatis  ergo  paullo  exquisitius  ac  venustius  a  colonis  exco- 
gitari  vidcant  (homines  literati)  ;  sive  ad  locorum,  sive  ad  mortuorum, 
sive  ad  Numinis  religionem  pertineat ;  id  statim  poetis,  quasi  proprium, 
tradi  ac  condonari  volunt/ — vol.  i.  p.  24. 

The  words  ac  venustius  include  the  principle,  the  distinct 
enunciation  of  which  w  e  deem  necessary,  in  order  to  integrate 
the  notion  of  poetry  which  the  lectures  before  us  leave  on  the 
reader’s  mind. 

Ihe  ideas  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  maybe  blended 
with  the  representation,  so  as  to  constitute  it  poetry,  in 
Aarious  ways.  They  may  be  connected  with  the  imagery  em¬ 
ployed,  as  is  done  cither  when  the  imagery  is  draw  n  from  objects 
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palpably  characterised  by  those  qualities,  such  as  the  forms  of 
external  nature — the  skies,  the  sea,  or  the  like ;  or  when  it  is 
drawn  from  objects  in  the  moral  world,  affecting  the  mind  with 
feelings  analogous  to  those  which  are  excited  by  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  in  nature,  such  as  a  mother^s 
love,  a  hero's  self-devotion,  or  the  like.  Again ;  these  ideas 
may  attach  to  the  feeling  itself  which  is  pourtrayed;  it  may 
in  its  own  nature  be  beautiful  or  sublime ;  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  devotional  poetry.  Or,  lastly,  the  diction  in  which  the 
poet  conveys  his  thoughts  may,  by  its  symmetry,  (so  to  speak) 
and  by  the  sweetness  of  its  measures,  communicate  to  the  mind 
the  required  perception,  just  as  music  docs.  But  in  whatever 
way  it  is  done,  whether  by  the  imagery  employed,  or  by  the 
feeling  expressed,  or  by  the  diction,  there  must  in[all  real  poetry 
be  presented  to  the  mind,  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful. 

If  this  be  not  self-evident,  it  will  be  apparent  on  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  illustrations  of  the  poetical  which  Mr.  Keble  has 
himself  collected.  In  the  anecdote  of  the  youthful  Perdiccas, 
both  the  imagery  employed  and  the  feeling  expressed  convey 
tlic  required  sentiment.  In  the  gleams  of  the  poetical  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  conduct  of  uneducated  countrymen,  the  love  of 
home,  and  grief  for  departed  friends  are  surely  in  themselves 
beautiful  and  graceful;  the  veneration  for  crosses  connects 
itself  immediately  with  the  recollection  of  the  loftiest  exhibition 
of  moral  beauty  and  sublimity  which  the  world  ever  beheld ; 
while  the  habit  of  mind  which  associates  the  unseen  and  Divine 
with  human  life,  if  it  does  not  cower  into  superstition,  exalts  to 
the  sublime.  In  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  the  re- 
(juired  ideas  are  too  obviously  present  to  need  a  moment's  ex¬ 
amination. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  first  phenomena  of  the  art  which  have 
been  above  referred  to ;  the  presence  of  the  same  clement  is 
evident  in  respect  to  the  sentence  pronounced  in  Eden,  both  in 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  occasion  and  in  the  mercy 
which  then  ‘  rejoiced  against  judgment  ;'  the  sense  of  an 
avenging  Nemesis  communicates  to  Lamcch's  lamentation  an 
air  of  awful  sublimity ;  while  the  sentiment  proper  to  an[exalted 
position  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Inspiring 
Deity,  adds  a  majesty  to  the  oracles  of  Noah,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob, 
and  of  Moses,  which  alone,  independently  of  other  considerations, 
will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  which  we  arc  contending.  In 
the  poetical  remains  of  barbarous  countries,  a  similar  element  of 
beauty  or  sublimity  may  be  detected ;  if  not  otherwise,  at  least 
in  the  association  which,  in  a  savage  mind,  may  have  been 
formed  between  such  emotions  and  those  of  revenge  or  ferocity. 
But  in  every  case,  we  arc  persuaded,  that  the  principle,  the  expo- 
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sitioii  of  whicli  wc  desiderate  in  Mr.  Keble’s  analysis  of  poetry, 
will  be  found  to  be  not  .merely  present,  bnt  even  essential. 

Wc  may  farther  remark,  that  if  poetry  be,  as 
states,  a  mode  which  the  human  heart  has  recourse  to  in  order 
to  relieve  itself  of  its  deeper  emotions,  then  it  may  from  this  hy- 
pothesis  be  inferred,  that  poetry  involves  the  element  which  we 
have  now’  been  speaking  of ;  for  this  relief  is  most  cffcctnally 
gained,  w  hen  the  mind  is  able  to  repose  in  the  contemplation  of 
an  objective  image  of  its  feeling  w  hich  is  in  itself  pleasing ;  and 
it  becomes  pleasing  by  blending  in  its  structure  w  hat  is  gratify, 
ing  to  the  taste. 

We  close  onr  somewhat  extended  article  by  observing,  that 
it  is  this  principle  which,  along  with  that  of  reserve  before 
referred  to,  fully  explains  the  employment  by  poets  of  rhythm 
or  metre ;  for  the  connexion  existing  between  harmony  and 
sweetness  of  sounds  and  the  perception  of  beauty  is  of  course 
obvious. 


Art.  III.  Songs  for  the  Nursery,  Glasgow,  David  Robertson  :  London, 

Longman  and  Co.  1844. 

The  love  of  song  is  instinctive  to  childhood.  Rhyme  has  a 
special  charm  for  it.  The  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  both 
gratifies  the  ear  and  excites  the  memory.  We  hope  never 
to  be  the  victims  of  that  callousness  of  heart,  which  can  hear 
unmoved  the  shrill  voices  of  buoyant  children  engaged  in  brisk, 
though  rather  tumultuous  concert.  We  confess  we  have  a 
peculiar  relish  for  that  mclodv  w’hich  is  made  in  the  nursery, 
and  therefore  made  in  the  lieart — which  is  formed  upon  the 
tongue  untaught  to  guile — and  is  the  ready  creation  of  that 
period  of  happy,  tuneful  simplicity — 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  sjMjech  is  truth. 

These  ‘  Songs*  arc  not  the  senseless  jingles  which  oftcu 
pass  under  the  name  of  nursery  rhymes.  They  arc  not  a  col¬ 
lection  ot  such  snatches  and  ditties — the  remnant  of  the  su¬ 
perstitious  legends,  and  fables  of  the  olden  times  of  darkness 
and  deception.  Wc  know*  not  whether  the  absurdity  or  the 
cruelty  be  greater  of  instilling  into  children's  minds  those  idle 
stories  of  wizard,  fairy,  or  demon,  which  too  often  cling  to 
memory  through  life,  and  arc  the  source  of  much  annovance 
and  misery  to  the  young  and  confiding  heart.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Reid,  the  Scotch  metaphysician,  had  been  so  trained  in 
these  silly  notions,  that  he  could  not  at  any  time  of  his  life 
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enter  a  dark  room  without  feeling  some  vague  terror,  without 
experieneing  a  transient  shudder  creep  over  liiin  from  some 
undefinable  source.  But  the  songs  in  the  book  l)cfore  us  iu*e 
original  compositions.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  wholesome  moral, 
or  illustrates  some  salutary  proverb  or  maxim.  The  poetry  is 
racy  and  picturesque — quite  simple  enough  for  a  child  to  under¬ 
stand,  yet  fitted  to  exercise  the  mind,  and  elevate  the  feelings. 
iMaiiy  of  these  songs  remind  us  in  pathos  and  lyric  power  of  the 
best  and  purest  lays  of  Burns.  They  are  the  compositions  of 
dilferent  authors,  and  vary  of  course  in  merit.  Yet  liaving  been 
written  expressly  for  this  publication,  all  of  them  keep  the 
primary  design  in  view ;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  not  sur¬ 
passed  ill  humour  or  imagery,  in  spirit  or  mechanism,  by  any 
coin  positions  that  have  of  late  issued  from  the  Scottish  press. 

These  rhymes  arc  in  Scotch — no  objection  certainly  to  their 
reception  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Scotch  is  not  a  vulgar  pro¬ 
vincial  dialect,  rude  and  uncouth,  such  as  abounds  in  many 
of  the  counties  of  England.  It  is  more  an  independent 
dialect  than  English,  is  far  purer,  has  far  more  of  the  features 
of  its  Saxon  ancc‘stry,  and  has  not  mixed  up  with  its  vocabulary 
so  many  foreign  terms  from  Norman- French  and  Latin.  It  ap¬ 
proximates  in  sound  and  meaning  the  most  classic  of  p]uro- 
pcan  tongues,  the  language  of  Luther  and  Goethe.  As  Lord 
.lellVcy  also  remarks,  ^  the  Scotch  is  in  reality  a  highly  poetical 
language,  and  it  is  au  ignorant  as  well  as  illiberal  prejudice, 
which  would  seek  to  confound  it  with  the  barbarous  dialects  of 
Yorkshire  or  Devon.*  Even  in  England  it  is  advantageous  to 
know  Scotch,  the  AVaverley  novels  cannot  be  relished  without  it. 
And  the  English  lawyer,  in  the  higher  walks  of  his  profession, 
when  appeals  are  made  from  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
must  be  versaut  in  this  antique  tongue.  So  that  the  language 
of  these  songs  docs  not  by  any  means  preclude  their  circulation 
in  the  south.  Au  excellent  glossaiy  both  for  pronunciation 
and  meaning  is  appended  to  the  poems.  The  best  of  these 
songs  have  been  often  quoted.  AVe  shall  merely  cite  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  two  of  those  that  have  not  obtained  such  newspaper 
currency. 

HAPPY  HARVEST. 

Air — ‘  Of  a  the  airts  the  win  can  blaw,* 

‘  Again  has  happy  harvest  come 
To  cheer  ilk  cottage  hearth, 

To  sweeten  lowly  labour’s  toils 
\Vi*  happiness  an’  mirth  ; 

For  lichtsome  hearts  are  owre  the  lawn. 

An’  plenty  owre  the  lea, 

Sac  ye  shall  welcome  harvest  in, 

Mv  honnv  bairns,  wi’  me. 
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The  garden's  tint  its  gairiness. 

The  glebe  its  gaudy  green, 

For  simmer’s  sun  the  glade  an*  glen 
Anither  shade  has  gi*en ; 

But  love  nae  seasons  kens  but  ane, 

Sae  come,  my  bairns,  wi*  me. 

An*  welcome  merry  harvest  in 
Wi*  a*  its  mirth  and  glee. 

The  lily’s  lost  its  loveliness. 

The  thistle  sheds  its  down. 

The  tulip’s  tint  its  simmer  braws. 

The  buttercup  its  crown ; 

But  fairer  flowers  are  in  the  bowers 
O’  love  an*  charity, 

Sae  welcome  merry  harvest  in. 

My  bonny  bairns,  wi*  me. 

The  nut  an*  slae,  owre  bank  an*  brae. 

In  rip’nin’  clusters  hing. 

An’  happy  hearts,  wi*  harmless  jest. 

Now  gar  the  welkin  ring ; 

The  reapers  reap,  the  gleaners  glean, 

A  cantie  sicht  to  see. 

Then  welcome  merry  harvest  in. 

My  bonny  bairns,  wi’  me. 

The  wren  has  left  its  couthie  cot, 

Out-owre  yon  siller  spring. 

An*  limps  in  loveless  loneliness, 

A  waesome,  wearied  thing  ; 

But  nature  feeds  wi*  open  han* 

Ilk  birdie  on  the  tree, 

Sae  ye  shall  welcome  harv^est  in. 

My  bonny  bairns,  wi*  me. 

The  squirrel  springs  frae  tree  to  tree ; 

The  eident  ant  has  gaen 
To  sip  the  balmy  sweets  o*  thrift. 

And  share  the  joys  o*  hame  ; 

An’  ye  shall  share  a  mither’s  care. 

An’  a*  she  has  to  gi*e — 

Sae  welcome  merry  harvest  in, 

My  bonny  bairns,  wi*  me.* 

The  next  is  not  of  so  ambitious  a  style,  and  inculcates  kind¬ 
ness  to  animals. 
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THE  BIRD’S  NEST. 

Air — *  John  Anderson^  my  jo* 

*  O  wha  would  harry  the  wee  bird’s  nest, 

Tliat  sings  so  sweet  and  clear, 

That  bigs  for  its  young  a  cozy  biel’. 

In  the  spring-time  o*  the  year ; 

That  feeds  its  gapin’  gorlins  a’. 

And  haps  them  frae  the  rain — 

O  wha  would  harry  the  wee  bird’s  nest, 

Or  gi’e  its  bosom  pain  } 

I  wouldna  harry  the  lintie’s  nest, 

Tliat  whistles  on  the  spray  ; 

I  wouldna  rob  the  lav’rock, 

Tliat  sings  at  break  of  day  ; 

1  wouldna  rob  the  shilfa, 

That  chants  so  sweet  at  e’en  ; 

Nor  yet  would  I  w^ee  Jenny  Wren, 

Within  her  bower  o’  green. 

For  birdies  are  like  bairnies. 

That  dance  upon  the  lea  ; 

And  they  winna  sing  in  cages 
So  sweet ’s  in  bush  or  tree. 

They’re  just  like  bonny  bairnies. 

That  mithers  lo’e  sae  weel — 

An’  cruel,  cruel  is  the  heart 

That  would  their  treasures  steal.’ 

We  commend  these  ^  Songs’  to  every  family,  and  trust  that 
^  the  authors  and  publisher  will  not  need  to  complain  that  they 
s  have  laboured  in  vain. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Essays  on  Natural  History »  chiefly  Ornithology,  By  Charles 
Waterton,  Esq.,  author  of*  Wanderings  in  South  America.  Second 
Series :  with  a  continuation  of  the  Autobiography  of  the  author. 
Longman  &  Co.  1844.  12mo.,  pp.  cxlii.  186. 

2.  Elements  of  Natural  History ,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons 
comprising  the  principles  of  Classiflcationt  etc.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee 
(formerly  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bowdich) :  author  of  the  ‘  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,’ 
&c.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  wood.  12mo.  Longman  &  Co. 
1844.  pp.  485. 

Sects  spring  up  in  everything.  Even  natural  history  has  given 
rise  to  fierce  disputes  in  which  truth  has  in  too  many  cases,  we 
fear,  been  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  victory,  and  the  students  of 


the  science  have  banded  themselves  together,  in  various  parties, 
supporting  their  favourite  leaders,  ^lo  a  looker-on,  the  intense 
interest  which  these  controversies  excite  is  not  a  little  amusing. 
There  are  no  great  principles  at  stake — buttlie  habits  of  some  bird, 
the  arrangement  of  certain  groups  of  animals,  or  c\cn  the  mode 
of  preserving  their  skins,  will  often  furnish  the  subject  of  a  con- 
test,  ciuried  on  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  bordering  on  animosity. 
Then,  too,  the  difterent  departments  of  natural  science,  and  the 
modes  of  its  study,  arc  regarded  very  oppositely  by  ditlcrciit 
minds.  Thus,  naturalists,  like  the  objects  of  their  regard,  might 
be  duly  classified  into  a  variety  of  groups.  There  arc  the  sys^ 
tcinatists, — men  who  arc  so  intent  upon  finding  the  exact  place 
w  liicli  an  animal  occupies  in  the  order  of  creation,  as  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  indifferent  to  its  economy.  Of  these,  Mr.  Swaiu- 
son  may  be  regard  'd  as  a  fair  example.  Then  there  arc  the 
comparative  anatomists,  whose  chief  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
structure  of  beings  considered  in  relation  to  their  habits.  It 
was  in  this  particular  department  that  Cuvier  was  so  illustrious, 
and  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  Itichard  Owen.  The  tliird 
large  group  of  naturalists  comprises  the  observers  of  the  habits 
of  animals,  who  care  little  for  cither  system  or  physiology,  hut 
who  seek  materials  for  their  study  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
w  oods  :  often  w  andering,  as  Charles  Waterton  has  done,  to  dis¬ 
tant  climes  in  search  of  their  favourite  enjoyment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  modes  of  study  arc  be¬ 
neficial,  but  they  arc  rarely  exhibited  in  due  combination,  by 
the  same  individual.  Closet  and  field  studies  seem  to  recpiire 
faculties  and  dispositions  of  a  very  different  order.  !Mrs.  Lee, 
in  her  ‘  Elements  of  Natural  History,^  very’'  properly  seeks  to  im¬ 
press  the  minds  of  her  readers  with  the  importance  of  all  the 
three  departments,  as  adopting  the  principles  of  classification, 
based  upon  Cuvier’s  structural  discoveries,  she  devotes  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  her  volume  to  interesting  accounts  of  the 
habits  of  animals,  extracted  from  the  w  ritings  of  our  best  field 
naturjilists. 

The  Ic.ast  useful  of  the  above  departments  of  labour  \\c  believe 
to  be  that  of  the  systematist.  A  certain  amount  of  classification 
is  of  course  absolutely*  necessary^  but  it  is  frequently  carried  to 
an  extreme;  undue  importance  being  attached  to  it, — and,  as  in 
the  c^e  of  ^Ir.  Sw  ainson’s  system,  its  very’^  complication-  de- 
tcats  its  object.  M  c  fear  that  the  endless  divisions,  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  w’ith  their  compound  technicalities,  have  done  much 
to  impede  the  study*  of  nature,  by*  veiling  its  attractions  beneath 
an  uncouth  phraseology*.  Men  like  Cuvier  and  Ow  en,  although 
not  negligent  of  classification,  possess  far  higher  capabilities, 
and  their  labours  arc  of  permanent  value. 
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But  tlic  most  {^cucral  favour  will  always  be  shew  n  to  the  field 
naturalist.  We  love  the  simplieity  of  Gilbert  White,  as  he  tells 
his  uuvaruished  tale  of  the  doinj^s  of  the  birds,  animals,  and  in¬ 
sects,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  Selborne.  llis  old  tortoise  be¬ 
comes  quite  an  old  friend,  and  wc  peruse  its  history  with  re¬ 
gardful  interest.  There  is  a  tender  association  about  the  neat 
village,  w  ith  its  '  Plestor,^  and  church,  and  wooded  hill,  that  pjir- 
takes  of  the  cherished  feeling  tow^ards  the  home  of  our  child¬ 
hood,  and  naturalists  have  pilgrimaged  thither,  and  have  bowed 
over  the  tomb  of  the  good  old  vicar  with  atrcctionate  respect. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  ‘  White  has  conferred  more  general 
^  celebrity  on  Selborne,  than  perhaps  any  other  man  ever  coii- 
ferred  on  any  other  village.’ 

^  In  the  same  group  of  naturalists,  though  of  a  much  higher 
||  order  of  mind  than  White,  w  as  Alexander  Wilson.  In  his  cha- 
'1  racter  w  ere  united  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  the  ideality  of  a 
poet,  and  the  (piick  perception  of  an  obsciwcr  of  nature.  By 
l)irth  a  Scotchman,  and  in  early  life  exposed  to  hardshi})s,  in  the 
midst  of  whicli  bis  strength  of  character  was  marked;  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  America,  and  his  name  is  now  associated  with  his 
adopted  country,  and  ever  will  be  as  long  as  his  inimitable 
sketches  of  American  Ornithologx’  are  regarded  as  their  merits 
deserve.  Though  he  w  as  in  a  great  measure  self-educated,  his 
w  ritings  bear  the  marks  of  the  highest  talent, — his  descriptions 
arc  so  graphic  as  almost  to  equal  scenic  illustrations, — and  over 
all  there  is  thrown  a  beauty  and  elocpicncc  of  diction  which  of 
itself  must  alw  ays  command  admiration.  With  the  labours  of 
minds  like  his,  natural  history  would  soon  advance  far  in  public 
estimation,  lie  makes  the  history  of  the  bald  eagle  or  the 
mocking  bird  almost  equal  to  romance,  and  we  are  surprised, 
w  hen  we  rise  from  its  perusal,  to  find  that  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  such  creatures  could  so  enthral  our  attention.  Dr. 
Johnson  once  predicted  that  Goldsmith  would  make  natural 
history  as  interesting  as  a  Persian  tale, — this,  which  his  mise¬ 
rable  compilation  after  Butfon  did  not  do,  Alexander  Wilson 
has  accomplished.  Were  we  to  select  from  amongst  the  high- 
priests  of  nature’s  temple,  he  should  be  our  model,  and  we 
would  seek  to  imitate  him  in  his  enthusiasm,  his  di^scriptive 
accuracy,  and  in  the  warm  glow'  of  poetic  feeling  that  beamed 
in  his  eyes,  and  gave  a  new  beauty  to  every  thing. 

Mr.  Waterton  (whose  autobiography  has  suggested  this  train 
of  thought)  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  field  naturalists,  but 
he  wants  the  mild  simplicity  of  White  and  the  ideality  of 
Wilson,  having  however  a  much  greater  sense  of  the  humorous 
than  cither,  lie  displays  considerable  power  of  observation, 
and  his  descriptions  are  often  highly  amusing.  Ilis  controver- 
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sics  have  been  verj^  numerous,  and  he  tilts  with  Mr.  Swainsou 
and  other  naturalists,  in  a  most  vigorous  manner,  using  his 
ability  for  caustic  retort  to  its  full  extent. 

The  first  work  that  brought  Mr.  Waterton  into  notice  was 
his  Wmiderings  in  South  America,  and  subsequently  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  Loudon’s  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  obtained  con- 
siderablc  popularity.  They  were  collected  and  published  in 
1838,  being  prefixed  with  a* sketch  of  his  own  life.  A  second 
series  of  these  Essays  forms  the  volume  before  us,  which  also 
contains  a  further  portion  of  Mr.  Waterton’s  autobiography. 

In  the  preface  to  the  present  work,  our  author  quotes  a  pro¬ 
verb  of  the  Spaniards :  ‘  Happy  the  man,’  say  they,  ^  who  lias 
written  no  more  than  one  book,’  and  he  expresses  his  fears  lest 
he  nniy  injure  his  reputation  by  deviating  again  ^  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Hue  of  certitude,  into  the  mazes  of  chance  and  danger,’ 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  Our  respect  for  Mr.  W ater- 
ton  leads  us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  pay  more  deference  to  the 
words  of  caution  above  quoted.  He  has  certainly  written  one 
book  too  many.  The  present  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  first 
scries  of  Essays,  and  is  unworthy  the  reputation  of  the  author 
of  the  Wanderings,  The  first  part  of  his  autobiography  was 
piquant  and  interesting,  the  present  is  of  quite  an  opposite  cha¬ 
racter.  If  a  man  has  not  actually  done  something  worthy  of 
narration,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  to  make  himself 
the  hero  of  a  story,  since  he  must  necessarily — as  in  this  instance 
— fill  his  book  with  trivial  details  unworthy  of  publication,  ^ye 
arc  sorry  to  write  thus  of  !Mr.  Waterton.  His  former  volumes 
afforded  us  amusement  and  instruction — towards  himself  per¬ 
sonally  we  have  much  esteem — and  we  regret  to  criticise  his 
present  work  with  severity,  as  it  is  published  with  the  kind  mo¬ 
tive  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon, 
the  eminent  horticulturist.  We  regret,  for  the  sake  of  his  re¬ 
putation,  that  Mr.  AVaterton  did  not  adopt  some  other  mode 
of  gratifying  his  very  laudable  benevolence. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  he  is  a  catholic,  but  they 
will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  find  him  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Roman  superstition.  AVe  were  in  hopes  that  a  man  possessing 
so  much  information  on  other  subjects  would  hold  his  religious 
belief  in  a  more  enlightened  manner.  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
its  gorgeous  ceremonies  and  pretended  miracles,  seems  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  impress  the  uncultured  mind  of  a  debased  po¬ 
pulation,  but  we  scarcely  expected  to  find  Mr.  Waterton,  when 
at  Naples,  kissing  five  times  in  the  course  of  five  hours  a  bottle 
containing  the  solid  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  and  reporting  with 
holy  fervour  the  due  performance  of  the  miracle  which  caused 
its  liquefaction.  And  when  this  ^stupendous  miracle’  was  ended, 
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the  multitude,  we  arc  told,  ‘  blessed  and  praised  Almighty  God 
for  this  signal  mark  of  his  favour  /  and  our  author  was  so  for¬ 
cibly  struck  with  the  occurrence,  that  '  everything  else,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  in  the  shape  of  adventures,  now  appeared 
to  him  to  be  trivial  and  of  no  amount  Even  the  celebrated 
feat  of  riding  the  crocodile’s  back  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  miraculous  bottle.  Scarcely  less  impressive 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  sight  wdiich  Mr.  Waterton  ob¬ 
tained  of 

*  The  titulus  which  was  fixed  over  the  head  of  our  dying  Saviour  ;  a 
most  learned  rabbi  has  proved  its  authenticity,  if  any  new  proof  were 
w’anting,  for  the  historical  records  at  the  time  of  its  being  brought  to 
Rome  are  so  clear  and  positive,  that  no  one  w’ho  has  any  faith  at  all  in 
history,  can  doubt  that  this  identical  piece  of  wood  is  the  same  that  was 
used  on  the  cross  when  our  blessed  Lord  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  The  wood  itself  is  sycamore,  and  the  words  appear  as  though 
they  had  been  cut  hastily  into  it  by  some  sharp -pointed  instrument.* — 
Autobiography t  p.  Ixvi. 

The  greater  part  of  the  period  comprised  in  the  present  por¬ 
tion  of  his  autobiography,  was  spent  in  Italy,  and  it  would  have 
been  interesting,  as  showing  a  Roman  catholic’s  impressions 
respecting  the  institutions  of  that  country,  did  not  the  display 
of  superstitious  credulity  excite  painful  feelings.  Mr.  Waterton 
has  show  n  little  judgment  in  assuming  the  office  of  apologist  for 
*  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,’  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  '  eternal 
city.’  We  admire  the  honest  boldness  with  whieh,  though  ut¬ 
terly  unarmed,  he  has  entered  the  polemieal  lists,  but  it  would 
display  more  w  isdom  to  leave  the  defence  of  his  theology  to  such 
men  as  Wiseman,  and  to  be  content  with  ornithological  con¬ 
troversy,  wTiich  seems  to  be,  in  an  especial  manner,  his  own 
province.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  sincerity  about  Mr. 
Waterton’s  statements  that  secures  our  respect,  despite  the  nar- 
row’uess  of  his  views.  The  gravity  with  which  he  defends  the 
annual  ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  beasts  of  burden  is  truly 
edifying.  He  describes  this  '  scene  of  primeval  piety’  wdth  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction,  as  it  plainly  accorded  with  both  his  natural- 
historical,  and  religious  sympathies. 

But  his  visit  to  Italy  was  not  without  interest  of  a  scientific 
character.  His  ornithological  studies  were  not  neglected,  and 
the  bird-market  of  Rome  presented  abundant  opportunity  for 
obtaining  specimens. 

‘  The  bird-market  of  Rome  is  held  in  the  environs  of  the  rotunda, 
formerly  the  pantheon.  Nothing  astonished  me  more  than  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  birds  which  were  daily  exj)osed  for  sale  during  the  season ;  1 
could  often  count  above  four  hundred  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  and  often 
a  hundred  robin -redbreasts  in  one  quarter  of  it ;  with  twice  as  many 
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larks,  and  other  small  birds  in  vast  profusion.  In  the  course  of  one 
day,  sev’cnteen  thousand  (quails  have  passed  the  Roman  custom-house  j 
these  pretty  vernal  and  autumnal  travellers  are  taken  in  nets  of  prodi- 
pfious  extent  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  close  of  summer,  cart-loads  of  ringdoves  arrive  at  the 
stalls  near  the  rotunda.* — Autobiography y  p.  Ixvii. 

Mr.  Waterton  had,  however,  more  delightful  opportunities  of 
studying  the  birds  of  Italy.  In  the  environs  of  Rome,  the  or- 
nammital  grounds  of  the  villa  Pamphili  Doria  are  thrown  o])en 
to  the  public  by  the  generous  liberality  of  their  princely  ovyncr, 
and  here  Mr.  Waterton  enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasure  arising 
from  the  combination  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  with  all 
that  is  elegant  in  art.  Rut  we  shall  give  our  author's  own  dc 
scription,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style  : 

*  The  marble  fountains  of  Pamphili  Doria,  its  lofty  trees,  its  w’ater- 
falls,  its  terraces,  its  shrubs  and  flowers  and  w’ooded  winding-paths, 
delight  the  soul  of  man,  and  clearly  prove  what  magic  scenes  can  he 
produced  when  studied  art  goes  hand  in  hand  with  nature.  The  w’alk, 
canopied  by  evergreens  of  ancient  growth,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
a  distant  view  of  St.  Peter’s  colossal  temple  bursts  upon  the  sight,  has 
so  much  truth  and  judgment  in  its  plan,  that  I  question  whether  its 
pandlel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  horticultural  design.  When  St. 
Peter’s  dome  is  illuminated,  w’hile  standing  under  the  wooded  archway 
of  this  walk,  you  may  fancy  yourself  on  the  confines  of  Elysium.  .  . 

,  .  Towards  the  close  of  April,  the  walks  of  Pamphili  Doria  resound 

with  the  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale  both  day  and  night ;  and  from 
February  to  mid-July,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  pour  forth  incessant 
strains  of  melody.  There  stands  in  this  enclosure  a  magnificent  grove 
of  stone  pines,  vast  in  their  dimensions  and  towering  in  their  height. 
Here  the  harmless  jackdaw  nestles,  here  the  hooded  crow  is  seen,  here 
the  starling  breeds  in  numbers,  and  here  the  roller,  decked  in  all  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  tropics,  comes  to  seek  his  daily  fare.’ — Essays, 
pp.  27—30. 

Mr.  Waterton's  visit  to  Rome  made  him  acquainted  with  a 
species  of  bird  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  allusion  is  made  in 
Psalm  cii.  7 — '  the  sparroiv  alone  upon  the  house-top^ — and  we 
shall  give  our  readers  the  advantage  of  his  discovery.  They  are 
of  course  aware  that  the  Psalmist  could  not  refer  to  our  common 
sparrow,  whose  habits  arc  by  no  means  solitary.  Mr.  Waterton 
savs : 

‘  The  bird  to  which  the  repentant  king  of  Israel  compared  himself  in 
the  seven  penitential  psalms  is  a  real  thrush  in  size,  in  shape,  in  habits, 
and  in  song ;  with  this  difference  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  that  it  is  re¬ 
markable  throughout  all  the  East  for  sitting  solitary  on  the  habitations 

. R  is  indeed  a  solitary  bird,  for  it  never  associates 

with  any  other,  and  only  with  its  own  mate  in  breeding  time ;  and  even 
then  it  is  often  quite  alone  upon  the  house-top,  where  it  warbles  in  sweet 
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and  ])laintive  strains,  and  continues  its  sonc^  ns  it  moves  in  easy  flight 
|S  from  roof  to  roof.  The  traveller  who  is  fond  of  ornithology  may  often 

^  see  this  bird  on  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Peaee,  and  occasionally  in 

I  the  villa  Borghese,  but  inueh  more  frequently  on  the  stupendous  ruins  of 
I  the  baths  of  Carucalla,  where  it  breeds  in  holes  of  the  walls,  and  always 
on  the  Colosseum,  where  it  likewise  makes  its  nest ;  and,  in  fine,  at  one 
.‘l  time  or  other  of  the  day,  on  the  tops  of  most  of  the  churches,  monasteries, 
and  convents,  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city.  It  lays 
;  five  eggs  of  a  very  psde  blue.  Tliey  much  resemble  those  of  our  starling. 
The  bird  itself  is  blue,  with  black  wings  and  tail  ;  the  blue  of  the  body 
becoming  lighter  when  placed  in  diflerent  attitudes.* — Essays,  pp.  5 — 7. 

The  geographical  range  of  this  species  of  thrush  extends  to 
J  udaja  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  we  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Mr.  Waterton’s  hypotlicsis  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

Mr.  Waterton  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of 
vegetation.  He  states  that  at  AValton  Hall,  some  generations 
ago,  there  stood  a  water-mill,  of  which  the  only  vestige  left  is  a 
massive  mill-stone  seventeen  feet  in  circumference.  In  the 
;  year  1H13  a  nut  having  fallen  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  stone,  vegetated  and  shot  fortli  its  stem,  when  he  predicted 
to  a  friend  that  ^  If  the  young  plant  escaped  destruction,  some 
j  time  or  other  it  would  support  the  mill-stone  and  raise  it  from 
^  the  ground.’  And  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  actually  took 
place  : 

*  Year  after  year  it  increased  in  size  and  beauty  ;  and  when  its  expan¬ 
sion  had  entirely  filled  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  mill-stone,  it  gra¬ 
dually  began  to  raise  up  the  mill-stone  itself  from  the  seat  of  its  long 
repose.  This  huge  mas.s  of  stone  is  now  eight  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  nut  tree,  which  has  risen  to 
•f  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  hears  excellent  fruit.  Strangers 
I  often  inspect  this  original  curiosity.  When  I  meet  a  visitor  whose  mild 
J  physiognomy  informs  me  that  his  soul  is  proof  against  the  stormy  winds 
of  politics,  which  now'-a-days  set  all  the  world  in  a  ferment,  I  venture 
a  small  attempt  at  j)leasantry,  and  say,  that  I  never  pass  this  tree  and 
i  mill-stone  without  thinking  of  poor  old  Mr.  Bull,  with  a  w’cight  of  eight 
/  hundred  millions  of  pounds  round  his  galled  neck  ;  fruitful  source  of 
■  speculation  to  a  Machiavel,  hut  of  sorrow  to  a  Washington.* — Essays, 
f  pp.  23,  24. 

^  M  r.  Waterton,  politically,  belongs  to  the  proyressista  party, 
and  yet,  curiously  enough,  all  his  sympathies  arc  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  He  is  an  instance,  amongst  many  others,  of  the 
^  paradoxical  position  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  this  country.  We 
sec  a  church  whose  principles  arc  absolutist,  both  in  civil  and 
^  religious  matters,  allying  herself  with  radicalism,  and  advocating 
toleration — her  prelates  in  Ireland  denouncing  religious  esta¬ 
blishments,  whilst  her  pope  and  cardinals  in  Italy  arc  the  rulers 
of  a  state,  with  every  department  of  which  their  religion  is 
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iiitimatclv  associated; — the  right  of  ^manhood  suffrage  and 
political  freedom  advocated  by  men  whose  ancestors  bled  for  the 

*  diniic  right’  of  kings,  and  attempted  to  crush  the  liberties  of 

the  people !  All  this  is  very  remarkable,  and  we  are  pretty 
certain  that  if  Roman  Catholicism  were  entirely  relieved  from 
the  galling  exactions  of  a  protestant  ascendancy,  many  of  the 
‘  faithful’  who  are  now  the  advocates  of  liberalism,  w  ould  sup- 
port  the  ‘  Young  England*  notion  of  adopting  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  '  good  old  times.’  It  is  very  evident,  at  all 
events,  that  Mr.  M  aterton  loves  best  the  feudal  and  priestly 
state  of  society — everything  old  is  venerated,  and  everything 
new  is  regarded  with  suspicious  dislike.  ^  Poor  Charley  Stuart’ 
is  referred  to  in  a  tone  which  would  do  honor  to  the  descendant 
of  the  most  ^  malignant’  royalist — a  condemnatory  essay  of  nine 
pages  is  devoted  to  the  *  new  chimney-sweeping  act’ — the  en¬ 
closure  of  waste  lands  is  regarded  with  horror — and  the  decrease 
of  coachmen  idas  !  this  fine  breed  is  nearly  extinet !’)  is  de¬ 
plored  as  a  public  c«alamity !  ]\Ir.  Waterton,  too,  displays  a  ha¬ 

tred  of  cotton-mills  that  would  rejoice  Mr.  Ferrand’s  heart. 

*  (lod  help  the  poor  soul,’  he  exclaims,  ‘  whom  abject  poverty 
forces  into  those  colossal  repositories  of  pcstilentijil  vapours  (!) 
where  the  direful  effect  of  conff nement  puts  one  so  much  in  mind 
of  Sterne’s  ‘  captive.’  ‘He  saw  him  pale  and  feverish.  For  thirty 
vears  the  western  blast  not  once  had  fanned  his  blood.’  And 
then  he  contrasts  the  happy  condition  of  the  ‘  farmer’s  boy,  so 
rosy,  blithe,  and  joyous  the  live-long  day !’ — and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fearful  revelations  constantly  made  of  the  w  retched,  half- 
starved,  and  demoralized  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers! 
Is  not  all  this  toryism,  and  that,  too,  of  the  blindest  character? 
And  yet  !Mr.  AVaterton  calls  himself  a  liberal,  and  his  dislike  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  only  equalled  by  his  amusing  detestation  of 
the  llanoverijin  Rat,  w  hich — out  of  compliment,  w  e  suspect,  to 
‘  Dutch  M  illiam’ — he  anathematises  on  every  occasion  I  One 
thing,  however,  is  quite  certain,  that  except  on  natural  historv, 
m,  w  aterton  displays  a  very  narrow  grasp  of  mind,  and,  we 
fear,  has  allow’ed  himself  to  be  blinded  by  a  mass  of  prejudice. 

The  other  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  written 
by  Mrs.  Lee,  (formerly  Mrs.  Bow’dich,)  whose  Life  of  Cuvier 
obtaiiuMl  very  favourable  notice.  Her  present  volume  is  intended 
lor  the  use  ol  schools  and  young  persons,  and  seems  w  ell  adapted 
lor  the  pmqjosc.  'Fhe  classiff cation  of  the  principal  groups  is 
given,  and  the  characters  ot  the  genera  are  concisely  stated. 
Mrs.  Lee  does  not  seek  credit  for  originality,  but  has  conveyed 
her  information  in  a  plain  style  w  hich  will  be  easily  understood, 
a^  oiding  as  far  as  possible  the  technicalities  so  discouraging  to 
a  beginner.  She  has  judiciously  selected  interesting  descriptions 
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from  the  writings  of  Montagu,  Jesse,  Pringle,  Audubon,  Ciould, 
Watertoii,  &c.,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  juvenile 
minds.  AVe  sliall  give  a  single  passage  as  a  fair  example  of  her 
style :  it  oecurs  under  the  group  Synductyla. 

*  King-fishers  have  shorter  feet  than  bee-eaters,  and  tongue  and  tail 
verv  short.  They  live  on  small  fishes,  which,  after  bruising  them  with 
the  beak,  they  swallow  head  foremost,  and  catch  by  darting  on  to  them 
from  the  branch  or  rail  on  which  they  watch  for  their  prey.  They  occa¬ 
sionally  hover  over  the  streams  near  which  they  live ;  nest  in  holes  like 
the  hee-eaters,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  j)arts  of  the  world.  Tliey 
are  quarrelsome  and  solitary  birds,  store  their  stomachs  w^ith  food,  and 
bring  it  hack  again  into  their  mouth  when  they  feed  their  young  :  they 
also  eject  the  hones  of  fishes  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  a  celebrated 
bird  amongst  ancient  authors,  under  the  name  of  Halcyon,  or  Alcyon, 
and  was  in  their  time  invested  with  the  power  of  quelling  storms.  It 
was  also  then  believed  that  while  the  Halcyon  w’as  hatching  her  eggs, 
sailors  might  venture  to  sea  without  fear  ;  hence  the  expression  of  Hal¬ 
cyon  days.  There  is  even  now  a  tradition,  that  the  dead  bird,  carefully 
balanced  and  suspended  by  a  single  thread,  abvays  turns  its  beak  towards 
that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  hlow’s,  and  allusions  to 
this  are  made  in  Shakspeare.* — Lee,  pp.  212,  213. 

The  Avood-cuts  arc  very  indiflcrciit ;  but  we  hope  that  Mrs. 
Lee’s  efforts  to  popularise  the  science  will  meet  with  success. 


Art.  V.  Penst'es,  Frogmens,  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal,  puhlies  pour  la 
prennere  fois  conformnnent  aux  Manuscrits  Originaux  en  grande partie 
inedits:  par  Prosper  Fuugere.  2  vol.  in  8vo,  o8.J  feuillcs  (pp.  y3G). 
avee  portrait  et  quatre  fac-similia  de  son  ecritiire,  Paris,  1844.  The 
Tlioughts,  Fragments,  and  Letters  of  Pascal  ;  now  first  ])uhlishcd 
in  conformity  to  the  Original  Manuscripts.  By  Prosper  Faugcre. 

It  is  now'  two  centuries,  abating  one  quarter,  since  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  writing  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  name  stands 
above,  w  ere  gathered  up,  after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  by  his  affectionate  sister,  and  published  by  his  friciuls. 
’fhey  were  w  ritten  by  himself,  as  his  meditations  suggested,  and 
incidental  occasions  occurred,  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  filed  as  it 
happened,  on  strings,  or  otherwise  laid  aside  for  opportunities  of 
use  contemplated,  but  which  never  came.  Many  of  them  were 
extremely  brief.  The  first  editors  arranged  them  upon  their 
ow  n  })lan ;  and  it  has  been  believed  that  tliey  published  all  that 
they  could  find  that  was  intelligible,  without  alteration.  The 
sparks  of  momentary  collision,  struck  from  such  a  mind  as  Pas¬ 
cal’s,  w  ere  felt  to  be  inestimable.  The  book  was  rapidly  and 
widely  circulated,  translated  into  the  piincipal  languages  of 
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Europe,  and  reprinted  times  witliout  number ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration  almost  etjually  intense, 
and  certainly  more  diffused  and  permanent  than  that  >\hich  at¬ 
tended  his  Provincial  Letters.  Philosophers  admired  the  won¬ 
ders  of  intellect  which  it  disclosed,  Christian  believers  loved  it 
as  a  repository  of  the  *  precious  faith,'  and  clever  infidels  were 
not  wanting,  as  Voltaire  and  Coiidorcet,  in  strenuous  efforts  to 
pervert  it  into  an  engine  of  scepticism.  In  1776,  Condorcet 
published  an  edition,  greatly  mutilated  indeed,  but  genuine, 
so  far  as  it  went,  and  with  some  additions  from  the  manuscripts; 
and,  two  years  afterwards,  Voltaire  republished  that  edition, 
with  his  own  preface  and  notes.  Both  those  unhappy  meu 
pjisscd  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
Thoughts y  while  they  indulged  their  rancorous  prejudices 
against  its  pure  design  and  the  sacred  truths  which  it  placed  in 
the  light  of  brilliant  evidence.  Condorcet's  mutilations  were 
intended  to  represent  the  ‘  first  of  the  French  classics  as  to  both 
date  and  rank,'  (Faugerc's  words)  as  a  secret  sceptic.  In 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  Germany  and  Britain,  the 
book  hiis  never  ceased  to  be  popular :  but  lately  a  regard  to  it, 
intensely  interesting,  has  been  revived  in  a  ^Icmoir  presented 
to  the  French  Academy,  in  1842;  also  in  1843,  in  a  large  vo¬ 
lume  ;  both  by  the  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  France  (Paris  College),  Victor  Cousin.  With  all 
his  admiration,  at  once  enraptured  and  judicious,  of  the  subject 
of  his  discpiisitions,  he  had  a  morally  interested  object  in  view, 
to  make  out  (we  borrow  his  own  words),  that  ^the  very  bottom 
of  Pjvscal's  soul  was  a  universal  scepticism,  from  which  he 
could  find  no  refuge  but  a  wilfully  blind  credulity  : — Le  fond 
niione  de  V  dine  de  Pascal  est  un  scepticisme  universely  contre 
lequel  il  ne  trouve  d^asyle  (pie  dans  une  foi  volontairement  avengle! 

In  the  present  year  and  in  our  own  country,  attention  has 
been  revived  to  the  character  and  writings  of  Pascal,  by  an  ar¬ 
ticle  whose  intrinsic  merits  jire  worthy  of  its  subject,  in  the 
second  number  of  tlic  North  British  RevieWy  and  which,  witliout 
an  atom  of  information,  we  feel  secure  from  error  in  attributing 
to  the  Christian  philosopher,  one  of  the  prime  glories  of  our  age, 
Sir  David  Brewster.  That  article  also  incorporates  much 
of  the  valuable  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pascal, 
by  Bossut,  Paris,  1779. — We  have  no  slight  pleasure  in  citing  the 
passage  which  gives  Sir  David  Brewster's  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  article ;  but  little  did  he  know,  wdien  he  penned  the 
following  paragraphs,  wlnat  an  accession  was  just  on  the  point 
of  being  made  to  the  subject  of  them. 

*  Ih*  resolved  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  composition 
of  a  great  >\ork  on  the  Lvidcuces  of  Religion. — He  had  devoted  to  it 
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the  last  year  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  labour  ;  and  the  various  por¬ 
tions  of  it  which  he  hud  written  were  collected  by  his  Port  Royal  friends* 
and  published  in  1G70,  under  the  title  of  Penstes  de  .»/.  Pascal  sur  la 
RvUgion^  et  sur  quclques  autres  sujets.  This  little  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  every  European  language,  is  pregnant  with  great  and 
valuable  lessons,  and  has  met  with  general  admiration.  Original  and 
striking  views  of  divine  truth  pervade  its  pages ;  and  fragments  of  pro¬ 
found  thought,  brilliant  eloquence^  and  touching  sentiment,  every  where 
remind  us  of  its  gifted  author.  Appealing  to  minds  of  the  highest 
order,  his  opinions  on  the  solemn  (juestions  of  faith  and  duty,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  transcendent  influence  over  hearts,  which  studies  and  sulFerings 
like  his  own  have  enlightened  and  subdued.*-^ — North  Hrit.  Rev.  Aug. 
1844.  p.  3*20. 

The  Paris  Senieur  of  tlie  6th,  13th,  and  20th,  of  the  present 
month,  has  introduced  to  our  knowledge,  and  largely  commented 
upon,  the  new  work  wdiosc  title  we  liave  given.  AVe  think  that 
it  will  meet  just  curiosity,  and  prepare  for  the  analysis  which 
we  propose  to  make  of  the  two  volumes,  and  for  our  observations 
both  upon  the  remains  of  Pascal,  greatly  diversified  as  to  sub¬ 
jects,  but  all  more  precious  than  gold  and  jewels,  and  upon  the 
excellent  editorship  which  has  brought  them  to  our  possession, 
if  we  translate  the  first  of  the  three  French  articles,  w  ritten  by 
no  less  a  man  than  Alexander  Vinet;  premising  only  our 
words  in  the  Review  of  his  masterly  volume.  On  the  Manifesta- 
tion  of  Religions  Convictions  and  the  Separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State. — ‘  M.  Vinet  has  long  been  favourably  known  to 
French  literature. - One  of  the  most  accomplished,  philoso¬ 

phic,  and  Ccarnest  minds  wdiich  have  ever  been  employed  upon — 
that  great  subject.^ — Eel.  Rev.,  June,  1843.  Vol.  xiii.  p.  616. 

We  must  add  that,  in  the  Februarv  and  March  of  the  last 
year,  he  wTote  three  articles,  in  the  Semeur,  as  a  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  CousiiPs  volume  which  we  have  before  mentioned. 

^Wc  arc  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Faugcrc,  but  have 
I  first  to  thank  Prof.  Cousin  :  for  it  is  to  him  that  we  arc  indebted 
[for  this  complete  and  unadulterated  edition  of  The  Thoughts.  It 
is  at  least  probable  that,  but  for  him,  we  should  have  had  to 
w  ait  a  long  time  for  it.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cousin’s 
book  {On  Pascals  Thoughts) ,  it  had  become  doubly  necessary. 
It  was  known  for  some  years,  (but  obscurely  and  vaguely) ;  it 
had  become  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  world  did  not  possess 
the  genuine  text  of  Pascal ;  and  not  a  few  had  begun  to  inquire 
w'hetlicr  we  had  Pascal’s  genuine  thinking.  Mr.  Faugcre’s  work 
has  just  come  to  put  an  end  to  that  uncertainty.  Pascal  is 
restored  to  us ;  not  the  sceptical  and  forlorn  Pascal  of  whom  Mr. 
Cousin  had  outlined  the  black  profile,  but  the  Pascal  of  our 
know  ledge,  the  believing,  atfectionate,  and  happy  Pascal.  Once 
again  then,  we  thank  Mr.  Cousin.  Even  before  this  new  edition. 
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the  positions  which  we  had  maintained  in  opposition  to  him 
were  by  no  means  to  be  relinquished ;  but  they  are  still  the 
better  fortified  in  consequence  of  the  publication  which  his  dis¬ 
quisition  has  called  forth. 

'  It  is  now  also  that  we  know  to  what  an  extent  the  timorous 
prudence  of  the  great  man^s  friends  had  corrupted^  if  we  may 
be  allowed  so  to  say,  the  text  of  these  immortal  fragments.  Mr. 
Cousin  had  good  reason  for  saying,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  altera¬ 
tion  which  has  not  been  practised  upon  this  text.  The  first 
editors  had  allowed  themselves,  or  better  may  we  say,  com- 
manded  themselves,  to  take  every  kind  and  degree  of  licence : 
to  suppress,  to  fabricate,  to  transpose,  to  separate,  to  combine, 
— all  seemed  to  them  a  thing  of  full  right  or  strict  duty.  They 
have,  as  they  thought  cases  required,  formed  anew  the  plan  of 
the  work,  the  style  of  the  author,  and  his  very  sentiments  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Faugere  is  only  a  scrupulously  faithful  witness  to 
the  truth,  when  he  says,  ^  there  is  not  an  instance  of  twenty 
lines  together,  whether  in  the  first  edition  or  in  any  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  ones,  which  does  not  present  some  alteration,  great  or 
small.^  lie  might  have  added  that,  in  those  same  editions,  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  find  six  consecutive  lines  exactly  conformable  to 
the  original  manuscript.  One  feels  quite  confounded  at  such 
daring.  But  there  are  two  considerations  which  may  somewhat 
moderate  our  unavoidable  surprise  and  pain  from  this  first  im¬ 
pression. 

‘  Tlie  first  is  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Pascars  Thoughts^  considered  merely  as  he  threw  them 
upon  his  paper,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  really  reduced 
to  writing.  He  would  never  have  given  them  to  the  public  in 
that  state ;  and  his  friends  would  have  thought  themselves 
wanting  in  duty  to  him,  if  they  had  not  done  for  him  what  he 
would  certainly  himself  have  done.  No  doubt  Pascal  would 
have  performed  the  task  better,  incomparably  better.  A  com¬ 
parison  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted  between  him  and 
such  editors  as  they  were.  I  should  not  be  forgiven  if  I  were 
to  maintain,  that  the  work  finished  by  himself  would  have  been 
less  valuable  than  the  sketch ;  but  that  which  I  will  venture  to 
say  is,  that  it  would  have  been  a  different  thing,  a  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  thing ;  it  would  have  been  a  treatise  by  Pascal,  rather  than 
Pascal  hiniself,  a  book  and  not  a  man.  Though  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  put  something  of  himself  into  his  book, 
still  we  have  the  alternative  of  the  book  or  the  man  [the  im¬ 
pression  or  the  mind  that  stamped  it] .  If  the  labours  of  those 
editors  leave  us  to  regret  above  all  the  absence  of  the  very  Pas- 
c^,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  he  would  have  still  less  spared 

himself,  that  he  would  have  had  more  reserve  than  they  had  of 
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temerity.  With  more  care  than  any  other  person,  he  would 
have  sraoothened  the  roughest  turns  of  thought  or  word,  he 
would  have  blunted  the  sharpest  angles.  Pascal,  in  a  word, 
would  have  shrunk,  as  from  the  fire,  from  handing  to  us  a  Pas¬ 
cal.  In  the  present  day,  we  like  a  boldly  pronounced  indivi¬ 
duality  of  an  author’s  manifestation ; — perhaps  because  we  find 
that  to  be  a  rare  thing.  It  was  not  in  the  character  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  nor  in  the  principles  of  the  religious  school 
to  which  Pascid  belonged,  to  permit  the  individuality  to  impress 
itself  strongly  upon  writings.  Both  the  age  and  the  Port  Royal 
concurred,  though  from  very  diftcrent  principles,  in  the  maxim, 
Christian  piety  annihilates  the  I;  human  politeness  hides  and  covers 
it.  In  our  day  we  like  to  peep  into  the  inside,  to  see  the  man 
ill  the  writer :  egotism  pleases  us,  and  egoism  does  not  always 
displease  us.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  readers  were  less  in¬ 
quisitive,  and  writers  more  reserved.  The  reigning  formality  of 
manners  seemed  to  impose  this  reserve.  Montaigne’s  talking 
so  much  about  himself  was  the  very  thing  in  him  which  offen¬ 
ded  Pascal  the  most.  La  Fontaine,  for  instance,  could  not  have 
unveiled  his  mind  so  completely  as  he  has  done,  he  could  not 
have  exposed  his  simplicity  and  his  reveries,  without  putting 
himself,  in  some  sort,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  of  letters.  I 
conclude  then,  that,  whether  the  Thoughts  had  been  published 
by  Pascal’s  friends  or  by  himself,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  preserved  that  characteristic  manner  which  has 
ever  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  liveliness  of  the  impression 
which  they  make,  and  the  kind  of  popularity  which  they  have 
accpiircd.  I  leave  this  consideration  to  the  judgment  of  my 
reader :  but  I  will  advance  another  which  will  perhaps  touch 
more  closely ;  if  we  had  not  gotten  the  Thoughts  as  we  actually 
have  them,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  never  have  gotten 
them  at  all. 

‘  No  man,  after  Pascal’s  death,  would  have  published  his 
Thoughts  without  alteration.  The  text  might  have  been  less 
deeply  clipped  and  shaped  ; — and  it  might  have  been  more  so.  It 
has  run  more  risks  than  we  think  of.  The  worst  of  all,  but  the 
most  probable,  was  that  it  would  never  have  appeared.  Given 
to  the  world  as  it  was,  it  could  not  at  the  very  first,  but  have  a 
very  bold  aspect ;  and  we  much  doubt  whether  some  pages 
would  have  been  printed,  if  the  editors  had  sufficiently  guaged 
the  depth  of  impression  which  they  were  likely  to  make  upon 
certain  minds.  The  only  person  likely  to  have  dared,  whether 
from  moral  courage  or  natural  fondness,  to  insist  upon  an  una¬ 
dulterated  publication,  was  Madame  Perier  ’  [his  only  surviving 
sister] ,  ‘  and  she  would  have  roused  against  herself  all  the  ar¬ 
dent  minds  as  well  as  all  the  prudent.  Unless  considerable 
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alterations  had  been  resolved  upon,  Pascal  would  have  reuiaiiicd 
buried  in  his  manuscripts ;  or  else,  a  very  long  time  w  ould  have 
elapsed  before  he  would  hav'e  been  fetched  back,  and  such  a 
long  oblivion  would  easily  have  glided  into  an  everlasting  sup¬ 
pression.  Strange  then  as  it  may  appear,  one  is  tempted  to 
thank  the  editors  rather  than  to  blame  them.  It  is  incompara¬ 
bly  better  to  have  Pascal,  though  in  their  form,  than  not  to 
have  him  at  all. 

‘  However,  we  may  ask,  with  whom  >vould  Pascal  himself 
have  been  the  more  satisfied?  Wth  the  old  editors,  or  the 
new  one  ?  1  think,  with  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but 

much  less  with  Mr.  Faugere,  than  with  the  Duke  de  lloanncz  * 
and  M.  de  Brienne,^  [partly  the  original  editors,  but  the  chief 
were  Peter  Nicole,  and  Antony  Arnauld.]  ^  Nevertheless,  our 
highest  obligations  are  to  Mr.  Faugere.  After  the  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  imperfect  editions,  after  the  lapse  of  close  upon  two 
centuries,  and,  more  than  all,  after  the  inferences  which  some 
persons  liavc  professed  to  draw’  from  their  access  to  the  original 
manuscripts, — such  a  work  as  this  had  become  indispensable. 
I’erhaps  Pascal  himself  w  ould  have  admitted  this ;  but  that 
docs  not  imply  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  first  heavings  and  turnings  of  an 
author,  as  with  the  privacies  of  his  life,  which  ouglit  to  be 
sacredly  intrenched ;  or,  as  with  his  correspondence,  the  most 
inviolable  of  all.  His  moral  dw  elling-house  has  been  invaded, 
his  seal  has  been  broken  ;  and,  though  such  violations  may  find 
their  excuse  in  even  the  benefit  w  hich  they  confer  upon  those 
who  arc  subjected  to  them,  still  they  are  violations.  Pascal 
would  have  felt  such  an  act  most  acutely.  It  has  often  been 
said,  that  no  man  could  bring  himself  to  confide  to  his  most 
intimate  friend,  all  the  thoughts  that  dart  through  his  mind. 

ho  w'ould  avow’  to  another  w  hat  he  is  afraid  of  avowing  even 
to  himself?  Yet  to  this  Mr.  Faugere  has  compelled  Pascal;  and 
the  confident  thus  forced  upon  him  is  just — the  world.  You 
may  tell  me  that  Pascal  had  not  to  blush  for  his  Thoughts  :  they 
were  surely  not  bad  thoughts.  But,  who  would  like  to  be 
taken  in  the  very  act  of  hesitating,  and  groping  in  the  deep 
closets  of  his  miiul  ?  Who  would  not  find  it  disagreeable  to 
see,  cju*ly  in  a  morning,  his  room,  as  yet  in  disorder,  entered  by, 
I  will  not  say  a  stranger,  but  a  familiar  friend?  Pray,  why 
c\)uld  you  not  w  Jiit  a  few  minutes  ?  One  hour  later,  and  you 
would  have  found  me  risen,  dressed,  all  my  things  in  their 
places,  and  my  room  in  order.  It  is  rather  too  uncomfortable 

*  C  i)uiiuouly  spt'lt  Roanues.  and  so  Mr.  Viuet  writes  it ;  but  we  follow  Mr. 
rau{;^'re. 
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to  be  thus  taken  wlicii  just  get  tin  out  of  bed,  or  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  eiubarrassment  of  an  early  hour.  But  much  more  so  it  is, 
to  be  compelled  to  lay  before  the  publie  the  dots  and  strokes  of 
a  work  just  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  which,  wdien  com¬ 
pleted,  is  intended  for  that  public  which  now  is  made  a  forc- 
stallor.  From  this  concealed  laboratory  has  come  forth,  or  is 
to  come  forth,  a  composition  smooth,  sustained,  flowing,  such 
JUS  befits  a  man  in  whom  thoughts  and  expression  spring  up 
together,  as  the  water  of  a  fountain  at  one  jet.  The  publie 
cannot  enter  into  the  idea  of  what  this  deep-seated  labour  costs  ; 
it  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  process  ;  it  sees,  or  knows,  or 
[)crhaps  even  conjectures,  nothing.  Here,  then,  this  very 
public  is  bursting  into  the  author’s  laboratory,  counting  and 
liandling  his  tools,  finding  out  all  the  combinations  of  his  apjia- 
ratus,  and  the  dexterous  manipulation  wdiose  effect  he  had  fondly 
imagined  would  appear  an  inspiration.  If  the  public  like  this, 
it  is  very  well  on  its  part ;  but,  for  the  author, — how  does  he 
feel  ?  Can  he  like  it  ?  Oh,  but  Pascal  was  far  above  the  puerili¬ 
ties  of  [niauvaise  honte)  false  shame.  Very  true ;  I  grant  it ; 
but  there  is  another  thing,  more  serious  still.  In  these  un- 
sewed  tatters  which  you  are  handing  to  us,  Pascal  is  not  a 
tcrUinff  maHy  but  a  thinking  man;  rather  may  we  say,  a  man 
seeking  for  his  thoughts.  Beware  of  a  serious  mistake.  Many 
of  his  affirmations  arc  interrogations  disguised.  Instead  of 
saying.  Is  the  matter  so  ?  he  often  says.  It  is.  He  lays  dow  n, 
in  absolute  terms,  what,  in  his  view,  is  true  in  only  a  relative 
sense.  Sometimes  even  the  person  that  addresses  you  is  not 
he,  but  a  third,  perhaps  his  adversary.  A  man  must  be  utterly 
devoid  of  experience  in  literary  composition,  not  to  admit  at 
once  and  before  liand  all  this.  Thinking  is  by  turns  affirming 
and  doubtingy  questioning  and  answering.  We  scarcely  think 
without  the  help  of  words,  wdiich  serve  as  cliemical  agents, 
decomposing  and  recomposing  thought.  Undoubtedly,  a  man 
need  not  pronounce  those  w  ords,  nor  write  them ;  but  it  is 
better  to  use  those  helps.  Many  persons  cannot  meditate 
without  a  pen  in  hand;  they  think  not,  except  they  write. 
That  w  as  not  the  case  with  Pascal ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  this  collection  of  his  Thoughts  spread  open  before 
us,  not  the  result  of  his  tliinking,  w  hich  a  book  would  do,  but 
the  ?’cry  inward  working  itself  of  that  thinking ;  I  might  almost 
say,  the  brewing  of  liis  mind.  In  many  passages,  the  idea  is 
not  more  definite  than  the  form  of  its  expression.  Now,  if  our 
great  thinker  and  writer  could  see  that  he  was  tlius  surrendered 
to  the  public  gaze,  would  he  not  look  upon  himself  as  betrayed? 
And,  would  he  not  really  be  so,  up  to  a  ccrtjiin  point?  Let  the 
grave  and  judicious  editor  of  the  Thoughts  pardon  me  for  this 
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expression  ;  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  he  cannot  mistake. 
His  w’ork  is  strictly  accordant  to  the  laws  of  honour,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  extended.  After  what  1  have  said  of  the  involun¬ 
tary  impression  which  (on  the  supposition)  would  certainly  have 
been  made  upon  the  author  of  the  Thoughts,  I  do  maintain  that 
he,  when  he  duly  considered  the  case,  and  took  into  his  account 
the  time  and  the  circumstances,  even  he  would  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Faugerc  had  done  him  a  service  as  wxy  as  us. 

"  It  will  never  be  said  again,  that  the  first  editors  left  the 
true  Pascal,  that  is,  as  some  have  said,  the  sceptical  and  hope¬ 
less,  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the  original  text.  That  text  we 
now  liave  in  its  integrity.  ^Ir.  Faugere  has  carried  his  scrupu¬ 
losity  farther,  if  it  be  possible,  than  they  did  their  liberties. 
He  has  given  us  even  insulated  words,  which  }field  no  meaning 
to  any  one :  and  when  even  a  single  word  w  as  illegible,  he  has 
marked  the  place.  Now,  better  than  ever,  you  can  judge 
whether  Pascal  had  within  him  good  reasons  for  being  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  yes,  now'  better  than  ever,  you  will  be  convinced  that  he 
W  AS  a  Christian.  Indeed,  he  docs  not  become  a  Christian  as 
the  generality  of  men  do.  He,  if  not  the  first,  yet  the  first  in 
a  clear  and  explicit  manner,  has  summoned,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  great  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  moral 
faculties,  which  had  too  generally  been  deposed,  out  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  intellectuaL  He  has  brought  the  decision  of  the 
great  question  to  the  entire  man.  From  the  depths  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  he  has  called  up  witnesses  who  had  never  before  been 
brought  to  the  bar.  He  has  made  good  his  assertion,  that  their 
testimony,  neglected  as  it  had  been,  is  completely  sufficient  for 
every  man’s  personal  conviction ;  and  that,  for  a  definitive  con¬ 
clusion,  there  is  no  true  knowledge,  no  thorough  and  effectual 
conviction,  for  those  who  listen  not  to  these  internal  w  itnesses. 
Py  their  evidence,  he  has  reduced  to  their  proper  value,  not  only 
the  objections  of  the  adversaries  to  his  faith,  but  not  a  few  pre¬ 
judices,  not  a  few  beggings  of  the  question  which  religion  may 
perhaps,  after  other  proof,  erect  into  certainty,  but  w’liich  can¬ 
not  aw  ait  to  give  certainty  to  religion.  All  "this  w  as  shew  n  in 
the  first  and  subsequent  editions  of  the  Thoughts,  though,  we 
must  acknow’ledge,  much  disfigured :  but  the  present  publica¬ 
tion  brings  out  many  new  sides  on  which  to  contemplate  the 
character  of  Pascal  as  a  defender  of  revelation.  And,  indeed, 
this  is  all.  It  is  not  another  Pascal ;  not  a  new  creation,  not 
even  a  modification ;  and  be  it  especially  observed  that,  of  his 
religious  character,  it  gives  no  different  idea  from  that  w'liich  we 
before  had,  except  that  here  he  appears  surrounded  with  a  purer 
and  brighter  light. 

‘  \  et  this  circumstance,  and  the  very  great  number  of  entirely 
new  materials  w'hich  Mr.  Faugere  has  brought  to  light,  are  not. 
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if  wc  pcnetrjite  to  the  bottom  of  tlic  subject,  the  only  advan- 
tajjcs  of  this  faithful  edition.  \Vlioevcr  reads  the  new  Pascal 
will  be  struck  with  the  strongly  marked  individuality  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  religion  of  that  great  man.  A  publication  pre- 
])ared  by  himself,  and  of  course  in  concert  with  his  friends — 
what  one  might  call  the  olhcial  edition,  the  authorized  book — 
would  have  greatly  attenuated  that  character,  and  thus  have 
lessened  the  ])cculiar  excellence  of  the  work.  After  all,  Pascals 
first  editors  respected  him  dead,  to  much  better  effect  than  they 
could  have  managed  him  living.  They  would  have  required  of 
him  more  sacrifices  than  they  allowed  themselves  to  make  of 
alterations.  Death  has  been  the  seal  and  guardian  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  religious  individuality.  That  he  is  a  Roman  catholic  and 
a  Jansenist  cverv  one  knows:  but  he  is  both  the  one  and  the 
other  in  hh  own  way ;  and  he  is  not  cither,  at  all  times,  up  to 
the  point  which  his  friends  would  probably  have  desired.  At 
one  time  he  makes  use  of  technical  terms,  and  then  he  throws 
them  aside.  His  system  of  divinity  is  his  own.  even  when  it  is 
conceived  in  the  utmost  precision  of  terms.  It  is  not  a  doctor 
in  divinity  that  speaks :  it  is  a  man  who  breathes  the  free  air 
of  the  w  orld  ;  and,  better  still,  it  is  a  man.  A  long  time  it  had 
been,  as  1  think,  that  religion  had  possessed  no  [apologistcs] 
defenders  by  direct  anthorship,  besides  titled  doctors*.  An 
apologist  of  this  new'  kind  was  wanting;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  doctor  be  turned  entirely  back  again  into  a  man. 
Pascal,  in  the  old  editions,  but  above  all  in  the  new,  is  such ;  the 
individual  and  independent  man,  more  than  he  was  himself 
aware  of,  more  than  he  would  have  desired.  And  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  portions  in  which 
he  is  the  Christian  of  his  church  and  party,  and  those  in  which 
he  is  his  own  kind  of  Christian. 

‘  The  method  employed  by  Pascal  in  the  Thoughts,  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  which  himself,  clear-sighted  and  far-seeing  as  he  was,  did 
not  perhaps  perceive.  We  w  ill  try  to  make  ourselves  under¬ 
stood  by  moving  back  a  few  steps. 

*  In  religion,  upon  all  systems,  a  place  must  be  found  some¬ 
where  for  the  principle  of  examination.  At  the  least  and  lowest, 
a  man  must  examine,  to  know  whether  he  may  believe  without 
examining.  The  Roman  catholic  examines,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
testant :  he  examines  the  grounds  of  the  authority  to  which  his 
church  lays  claim.  Till  he  arrives  at  a  full  conviction  of  that 
authority,  he  proceeds  as  a  protestant — he  is  a  protestant.  The 
examination  which  he  has  to  make,  embraces  a  large  number  of 
'  erygre.at  questions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  questions 
arc  not  here  implied.  The  whole  space  that  lies  between  the 

*  Had  Mr.  V  inct  forgotten,  when  he  wrote  this,  the  noble  Moniay  du 
Plessis  ? 
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philosophy  of  mind  and  the  history  of  man,  with  all  that  those 
terms  comprehend,  becomes,  in  successive  portions,  the  field  of 
investijration.  The  questions  arising  arc  of  such  a  nature  and 
such  difficulty  that  an  authority,  if  there  were  one,  would  not 
be  too  much  for  their  resolution.  But  there  is  not  an  autho¬ 
rity  :  we  arc  only  in  search  of  it :  authority  cannot  be  founded 
upon  authority.*  There  is  the  scripture.  Very  true  :  but  to 
send  us  all  alouc  to  the  tribunal  of  the  scripture,  to  give  up  the 
(picstiou  to  be  settled  between  the  scripture  and  ourselves,  in- 
volves  the  admission  that  toe  have  the  right  of  determining  for 
ourselves  the  sense  of  scripture,  without  appeal  to  any  authority 
over  us.  This  w^ould  be  precisely  to  grant  that  which,  in  the 
system  of  authority,  is  peremptorily  denied  us.  Try  you,  then, 
to  uuderstaud  how  that  could  be  granted  to  us  for  one  time, 
which  is  to  be  refused  us  forever  afterwards ;  and  hotr  to  escape 
the  consequence  that  the  entire  system  of  protestantism  is  in- 
eluded  in  this  vour  temporary  concession. 

^  Ibit  may  we  not  have  recourse  to  the  Holy  Spirit ?  Beit 
so.  We  must  admit,  then,  that  there  is  a  lloh^  Spirit ;  that 
there  is  an  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  spirit  of  man. 
Observe;  it  must  be  the  individual  man;  for,  in  our  supposed 
ease,  it  is  au  individual  who  is  seeking  and  examining.  You 
admit,  then,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  condescends  to  hold  imme¬ 
diate  communion  with  an  indi\idual  of  mankind.  But,  if  that 
be  possible  once,  it  is  always  possible.  Henceforth,  then,  authority 
is  \iscless:  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the  place  of  the  church.  This, 
however,  is  what  cannot  be  granted  us  by^  those  who  maintain 
the  principle  of  authority.  It  follows,  by  the  strictest  necessity 
of  reasoning,  that  they  must  put  the  lloly  Spirit  under  arrest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 

‘  Then  they  send  us,  as  inquirers,  to  natural  reason ;  Jind  to 
science,  one  of  the  acquisitions  and  instruments  of  reason. 
Upon  reason  is  thus  thrown  the  answering  of  a  great  number  of 
(piestions,  as  1  have  above  said,  of  such  a  nature  and  such  ditti- 
eulty,  that  it  is  (piite  inconceivable  why’^  authority  has  not,  Jit 
the  very  first,  applied  itself  to  the  solution  of  those  (juestions. 
Ihis  is  an  enormous  imperfection;  an  incomprehensible  chasm 
•  c  .  If  a  man  be  capable  of  arriving  by  himself  at  a 
solution  of  those  difficulties,  surely  he  is  capable  by^  himself  of 
arriving  at  the  true  sense  of  scripture.  Suppose  that  natural 
reason  renders  some  men  capable  of  resolving  the  questions,  the 
number  of  such  men  is  extremely’  small.  There  is  an  immense 
multitude  of  minds  to  whom  such  an  achievement  would  he 
quite  impossible ;  vet  they’  need  to  be  eonvinced  of  the 
church  s  authority,  tor  the  church  is  ‘the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,  by  its  determining,  alwavs  and  in  cveiy  case,  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  oracles.  The  scri])turcs,  and  the 
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Ilolv  Spirit,  bcin"  discarded  as  to  all  men  ;  reason  also,  as  to 
all  probably,  but  certainlv  as  to  the  vast  maiority ;  what  re- 
inainsV  Tpou  what  principle  can  >ye  proceed  to  eon  fide  in 
authority  ?  'rbe  whole  of  the  most  important  interest  in  the 
world  is  thrown  upon  chance;  the  aeeident  of  birth  and  the 
impressions  of  childhood.  Set  aside  this  absolute  incompeteney ; 
and  there  is  nothing  but  protestanthni — protest  ant  ism  to  the 
end.  \Ve  arc  irrevocably  protestants;  not  as  a  tiling  ot  lesnlt, 
the  elVect  of  a  process  of  examination,  but  by  the  very  fact  ot 
examination  itself.  Here,  then,  is  the  alteniatiyc,  and  it  eannot 
be  eluded  ;  we  must  never  examine  ;  no,  not  tor  one  moment ; 
or  we  must  always  examine. 

‘  Pascal  lays  it  down  as  certain,  or  rather  he  establishes,  that, 
bv  examininj^  ourselves  and  by  compariiijjf  the  contents  of  the 
>iew  Testament  with  onr  own  consciences,  we  shall  surely  attain 
to  faith,  thronjjh  the  mighty  jj^race  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  his 
view,  believing;  is  inseparable  from  nnderstaiidinj; ;  to  believe  is 
to  nnderstand  with  the  heart,  with  the  new  heart  which  the 
Holv  Spirit  pves.  The  Holy  Spirit,  not  the  church;  there 
lies  Pascal’s  Read  attentively  the  and  be 

pleased  to  answer  this  one  (|ncstion :  In  his  system,  is  not 
elinreh-antboritv  entirely  nnlliticd,  put  absolutely  out  of  the 
field?  The  trouble  would  be  well  recompensed  of  once  study¬ 
ing  under  this  ])oint  of  view  the  inkstimarle  fracjments  ^^hich 
are  now  restored  to  ns  in  their  inteijcrity.^ 

We  doubt  not  but  tbut  our  renders  will  wurndy  tbank  us  tor 
this  lou};  extract  from  the  first  of  I’rotcssor  \  iuct’s  three  articles 
of  Review.  The  succeeding  two  numbers  refer  to  details,  and 
are  not  reipiisitc  for  ns.  A  few  passaj!;cs  we  shall  introduce  in 

their  places.  .  , 

’fhe  awakeninj^  of  attention,  ]m)(lnccd  by  Victor  (  oiisiii  s 
two  publications,  seems  to  have  been  the  determining  cause  of 
Mr.  Panj^ere’s  resolvinji^  upon  a  thoronjj^h  investigation  ot  the 
matter  and  jircsenting  the  results  to  the  world.  1  his  he  has 
done  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  his 
care,  judgment,  and  fidelity.  He  collated  all  the  inipoitaiit 
(‘ditions;  he  obtained  from  descendants  ot  collateral  branches 
of  the  Pascal  family  and  their  intimate  friends,— a  Transmpt, 
which  bears  proof  of  being  the  first  copy  taken  from  the  scraps 
of  antogra])h  found  strung  upon  cords  or  otherw  ise  dispeised, 
reduced  into  an  imperfect  order: — a  copy,  evidently  of  the  pre- 
c(‘ding: — a  collection  of  transcripts  from  Pascal  s  oiigin.d  frag¬ 
ments,  made  by  Rather  (inerricr,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family  and  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  (a  Society  hononra  )ly 
celebrated  for  their  many  learned  labours,  and  among  whom 
were  Lamv,  He  Long,  ami  others:)  and  a  voliuninous  collection 
of  (jiierrier’s  transcripts  of  the  I’ascalian  jiapers,  consisting 
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chiefly  of  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal  himself,  his  father,  his  sisters 
and  other  relatives,  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  and  De  Saev, 
Arnauld,  Nicole,  Duguet,  Domat,  and  other  distinguished 
persons ;  this  collection  was  communicated  by  a  very  aged  gen¬ 
tlemen,  (whose  courtesy  in  relation  to  Port  Royal  monu¬ 
ments  some  of  our  countrymen  have  experienced,)  Mr.  Bellaigue 
dc  Rabanessc,  formerly  a*  Judge  in  the  Presidial  Court  of  Cler¬ 
mont.  But  the  greatest  acquisition  of  all  is  the  Autograph 
Manuscript  of  the  fragmentary  pieces,  carefully  let  in  to  folio 
sheets  of  pjiper,  and  bound  in  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages; 
preserved,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  Royal  Library,  and,  by  an 
order  of  M.  Villemain,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
June  29,  18 It,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Faugere. 

This  gentleman  has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
laborious,  judicious,  and  faithful  of  editors.  He  brings  us  into 
the  presence  of  the  real  Pascal ;  even  into  the  very  palpitations 
of  his  heart.  It  is  truly  a  subject  for  joy,  and  gratitude  to 
benign  providence,  that,  after  almost  two  hundred  years,  this 
monument  of  honour  and  affection  is  raised  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  talented,  the  most 
amiable,  and  the  holiest  of  men  upon  earth ;  and  still  more  is 
the  event  to  be  aeknowledged  as  a  benefit  to  the  world.  As  a 
man  of  profound  thinking  and  sublime  soarings  of  the  soul,  yet 
ever  deeply  humble,  we  put  Pascal  in  the  rank  of  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Milton,  Howe,  Edwards,  Coleridge,  Robert  Hall,  and  John 
Foster.  High  and  long  sustained  as  the  popularity  of  Pascal’s 
Thoughts  has  hitherto  been,  we  trust  that  they  are  destined  to 
fill  a  still  more  extensive  sphere  of  usefulness.  As  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  domain  of  Literary  History  and  Bibliography,  the 
exhumation,  we  may  even  say,  of  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
extraordinary  concurrence  of  independent  circumstances  which 
have  produced  this  edition,  will  give  it  an  attractive  interest  to 
men  of  philological  and  critical  leisure ;  and  that  is  a  class  of 
men  which  has  alwavs  flourished  in  France,  and  more  abuii- 
dantly,  notwithstanding  the  short  storm  of  revolutionary  barba¬ 
rism,  within  the  last  seventy  years.  A  similar  progress  of  tliose 
studies  luis  taken  place  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Hence,  a  very 
wide  distribution  of  these  volumes  may  be  expected,  even  on 
this  ground  alone.  But  there  are  higher  reasons  for  our  hope. 
Condorcct,  Voltaire,  and  we  are  grieved  to  add,  wdthin  these 
two  years  Victor  Cousin,  have  laboured  to  substantiate  and 
diffuse  the  opinion,  that  under  the  guise  of  piety,  Pascal  was  a 
secret  unbeliever,  or  at  least  much  inclined  to  scepticism  with 
regard  to  the  gi’catcst  moral  truths.  Thus  the  purity  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  character  has  been  called  into  question;  and  it  may 
be  feared  that  the  device  has  succeeded,  with  regard  to  numer¬ 
ous  young  persons,  vvell  disciplined,  it  may  be,  in  mathematics 
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and  the  exact  sciences,  but  ill-tau^lit  or  totally  untaught  upon 
the  nature,  evidences,  and  claims  of  heavenly  revelation ;  the 
device,  we  fear,  has  succeeded  to  confirm  the  notion,  that  the 
finest  minds  have  examined  the  whole  question  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  and  Inivc  found  the  alleged  evidence  of  the  gospel  to  be 
so  uncertain,  that  these  young  persons  may  be  excused  from 
giving  themselves  further  trouble  about  it.  Unreasonable  and 
criminal  as  is  this  prejudging,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  unwaiy 
and  unconverted  mind.  But  now  the  presumption  is  destroyed. 
Not  only  the  reasonings  of  the  philosopher  stand  out  in  their 
more  complete  comprehension  and  cogency;  but  the  wjirmth 
and  brightness  and  depth  of  his  piety  is  attested  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  could  resist,  but  a  very  hard  heart  or  a  stupid 
intellect.  It  may  well  be  hoped  that  some  volatile  minds  among 
the  French,  cultivated  or  rude,  which  have  welcomed  atheistic 
principles,  as  a  relief  from  the  alarms  of  natural  conscience,  will 
1)0  drawn  by  the  charm  of  this  great  name,  to  road  the  unfold¬ 
ings  of  their  countryman's  inmost  feelings,  and  to  perceive 
something  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  his  character.  This 
publication  may,  and  we  trust  will,  be  a  powerful  barrier  against 
the  frivolity,  immorality,  and  wreck  of  principle  which  so  fcar- 
fnllv  ahound. 

We  gratefully  call  to  mind,  amidst  jdl  that  we  mourn  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Frcncli  })eoplc,  that  true  religion  among 
them  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  risen  from  the  dust  in 
which  it  had  been  trodden  down,  and  has  resumed  an  activity 
long  unknown.  This  revival  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
evangelical  protestant  press.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Pascal, 
Romanist  as  he  was,  will  furnish  many  powerful  instruments 
for  the  advancement  of  the  holv  cause.  As  the  mortal  foe  to 
this  resurrection  of  scriptural  religion,  popery  has  started  into 
the  vigorous  employment  of  its  wonted  ])ractices  for  gaining  the 
ascendancy  over  mind  and  society.  The  mystery  of  iniquity 
has  called  up  the  spirits  of  darkness,  '  with  all  the  deceivable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness.'  Its  chief  instrument  in  this  ^  work¬ 
ing  '  (2  Thess.  ii,  7 — 11)  has  been  the  Order  of  Loyola, 
blasphemously  calling  itself  the  Society  of  Jesus,  For  its  innu¬ 
merable  atrocities,  that  order  had  been  banished  from  the 
principal  popish  states  of  Europe,  and  was  formally  abolished 
in  1773  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  But,  from  motives  and  with 
olijccts  very  intelligible,  it  was  re-established  thirty  years  ago 
by  Pius  Yll ;  and  now  it  actually  reigns  in  France,  fostered  by 
silly  women,  and  used  as  the  tool  of  tyranny  and  perfidy  ])y 
wretched  men,  whose  consciences  must  teach  them  a  very 
different  lesson.  The  present  illegal  harassment s  of  the  pious 
protestants,  the  infamous  proceedings  in  Tahiti,  and  the  machi- 
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iiutioiis  ill  the  Ijcvautj  Mitli  iiiRiiy  other  instances  of  crafty 
wickedness,  arc  etfects  of  tlic  restoration  of  the  Jesuits.  Mr. 
Faugcre’s  publication  comes  most  seasonably  to  help  just  men 
of  all  parties  and  denominations  in  their  resistance  to  the  brood 
of  tlic  old  serpent.  The  treatment  of  Pascal,  even  in  liis  philo- 
sophicid  character,  by  the  frauds  of  the  Jesuits,  must  have  left 
in  the  minds  of  all  scientific  men  a  feeling  of  indignation  and 
abhorrence.  This,  we  hope,  will  be  revived  and  strengthened 
by  the  new  homage  to  his  name.  It  may  also  appear  no 
unreasonable  expectation,  that  an  edition  will  be  called  for  of 
the  Provincial  Letters,  and  that  will  do  glorious  execution 
against  ^  the  man  of  sin, — that  wicked  onc.^ 

Our  hopes  and  expectations  rise  higher  still.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  deplorable  impregnation  of  submission  to  the  false 
church  and  the  papal  usurpation,  which,  from  his  educational 
and  other  circumstances,  had  been  put  into  PascaPs  mind,  lie, 
with  his  fellow-confessors  and  fellow-sufferers,  were  wondrous 
witnesses  to  ^thc  gospel  of  the  ouace  of  God,^  and  its  proper 
fruits.  His  Tliov(/hts,  and  other  pieces,  contain  a  multitude  of 
evidences  «and  illustrations  of  the  essence  of  doctrinal  Chris¬ 
tianity,  SOVEIIEIGX,  FREE,  ELECTING  LOVE  actiug  thlOUgll  a 
Divine  Redeemer  and  a  Divine  Sanctifier;  and  the  essence 
of  ])ractical  Christianity,  Love  to  (ion  because  He  is  lovely, 
and  LOVE  to  Holiness  liccausc  it  is  His  image.  In  the  late 
revivals  of  piety  among  the  protestants  of  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  there  has  been  some  deteriorating  matter — dross  adhering 
to  the  silver — descending  to  them  from  some  of  their  own  old 
writers  (for  example,  Ravanell  of  Montauban),  and  exemplified 
at  large  in  our  ^larshall  and  Ilcrvey.  But  we  trust  that  our 
brethren  have  too  much  nobleness  of  mind  to  be  above  deriving 
instruction  from  Pascal  and  Quesncl,  and  those  like  them. 
Thus,  such  servants  of  Christ  as  our  beloved  Cnesar  ^lalan  may 
obtain  unspeakable  benetit  to  their  own  souls  and  to  the  souls 
of  multitudes  besides ;  and  thus  a  studious  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  works  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Mac- 
lauriii,  Witherspoon  and  Dr.  Erskine,  Fuller  and  Ryland, 
Moods  and  Beecher.  Upon  this  subject  we  cannot  force  our¬ 
selves  to  abstain  from  citing,  somewhat  condensed,  a  passage 
from  the  Am/ustimis  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  which  we  obtain 
through  the  modium  of  Theophilus  Gale's  True  Idea  of  Jansen¬ 
ism,  1661),  p.  113.  'The  spirit  of  God,  in  the  most  salutary 
manner,  indicates  to  us,  th:\t  there  is  no  love  of  ourselves  more 
true  than  that  whereby  we  love  God  with  all  the  heart.  And 
because  the  most  refined  and  noble  love  of  God  consists  in  a 
man's  being  abstracted  from  the  reflection  and  consideration  of 
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himself,  it  thence  followeth  that,  by  how  much  tlie  more  a  man 
forgets  himself,  he  has  so  much  the  more  noble  and  exact  re- 
•^ard  to  himself.  Thus,  hv  an  admirable  kind  of  competition, 
the  more  a  man  denies  himself,  the  more  he  seeks  himself;  the 
more  he  is  emptied  of  himself,  the  more  he  is  tilled  with  God. 
To  rcliiKpiish  God  is  to  embrace  nothinj;.^ 

Such  was  the  theology  and  religion  of  the  Port  Royal;  such 
that  of  Pascal  and  his  associates. 

I  nspcakable  benefit  will  acerne  to  the  protestant  church  if 
these  sentiments  be  deeply  pondered. 

Upon  these  grounds,  and  others  allied  to  them,  we  rejoice  in 
this  publication  of  ^Ir.  Paugere’s. 

W  c  shall  now  give  a  brief  account  of  its  contents. 

VoL.  1. — An  Introduction,  detailing  many  particulars  of 
Pascals  personal  and  family  history ;  and  concerning  his 
writings,  particularly  the  Fragments  :  87  pages. 

Letters^  from  1018  to  1001; — to  his  sisters  and  other  rela¬ 
tives,  to  the  Duchess  de  Roannez,  and  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Sable. — One  of  these  Letters,  the  fourth,  addressed  to  !Mr. 
Pericr,  his  brother-in-law,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  the  elder 
Pascal,  and  which  Professor  Vinet  calls  ^  The  great  letter,^  had 
been  in  part  transfused  into  the  older  editions  of  the  Thoughts, 
forming  chap.  xxx.  of  Part  I.,  cd.  1070  ;  and  in  l^ossnPs,  vol.  ii., 
art.  xviii. ;  Par.  1812.  All  the  other  Letters  were  till  now  un¬ 
published. 

A  Prayer,  imploring  the  right  use  of  illness  :  12  pages. — This 
has  been  pid)lishcd  in  the  editions  of  the  Thonghts,  even  those 
of  Condorcet  and  Voltaire;  but  in  no  edition  that  wc  liavcseen 
is  it  properly  distinguished  from  the  scries  of  the  Thoughts :  it 
is  inserted  as  a  section  or  article,  and  is  thus  liable  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  indeed  a  wondrous  composition — the  union  of 
profoundness,  sublimity,  and  originality  in  thought,  with  the 
utmost  simi)licity  of  expression.  It  is  what  Dr.  Owen  recom¬ 
mends, — meditation  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  directed  in 
devout  address  to  Him  ;  very  similar  to  the  pattern  of  heavenly 
meditation  in  Mr.  Ihixtcr’s  Saints^  Everlasting  Rest.  How 
})aiuful,  that  such  men  fis  Voltaire  and  Condorcet  could  read 
and  edit  this  utterance  of  intellect  and  divine  aflcction,  and  not 
be  melted  into  penitence  and  faith  ! 

Essay  on  the  Conversion  of  a  Sinner :  7  pages. — M'rittcn  when 
:  Pascal  w  as  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  first  published 
^  by  the  Abbe  Rossut,  in  1 779. 

}  Preface  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vacuum. 
^  First  published  by  Rossut. — The  Dissertation  docs  not  exist. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Passions  of  Love ;  i.  e.,  the  Modifications 
of  Sexual  Love  as  subsisting  betw  een  Virtuous  People :  15  pages. 
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Of  its  genuineness  there  is  no  doubt.  It  was  published  not 
long  ago,  but  imperfectly,  in  the  Rh)uc  des  Deux  Alondes,  of 
which  we  think  that  Professor  Cousin  is  the  editor.  ^  If  ever 
other  love  than  dinne  was  worthy  of  the  immortality  of  our 
nature,  it  is  that  of  which  the  passions — that  is  to  say,  the 
interior  movements — are  here  described.’ — Vinet, 

('  De  V Esprit  Geometriqtie  ’)  On  Geometrical  lleasoning :  30 
pages.  First  published,  very  defectively,  by  Condorcct ;  more 
completely  by  Bossut,  in  1779. 

On  the  Art  of  Persuading :  19  pages.  Having  a  connexion 
of  afTinity  with  the  next  preceding. — They  appear  to  be  uii- 
finished  portions  of  a  treatise  on  the  application  of  geometrical 
reasoning  to  other  subjects.  There  arc  passages  in  the  Port 
Royal  Logic  which  manifestly  had  their  source  in  these  frag¬ 
ments.  First  published  by  Desmolcts,  in  Contin,  Mem,  dt 
Litter. y  v.  ii.,  about  1720. 

Pefisees  Direrses  ’)  Miscella?ieous  Thoughts :  79  pages. — Some 
arc  in  the  old  editions,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  arc  from  the 
unpublished  MSS. 

Solemn  Act  of  Faith  and  Self-Dedication. — Found  sewed  up 
in  Pascal’s  waistcoat  after  his  death.  First  published  by  Con¬ 
dorcct,  who  profanely  calls  it  ^  A  mystic  charm.’ 

Profession  of  Faith:  2  pages. — We  believe  it  is  in  the  old 
editions,  but  cannot  find  it. 

Thoughts  on  Eloquence  and  Style :  18  pages. — Scattered  in 
disorder  through  the  former  editions,  but  many  arc  from  the 
MSS. 

Thoughts  and  Notes  relative  to  the  Jesuits,  the  Jansenists,  anii 
the  Provincial  Letters :  2 19  pages. — Of  great  interest :  almost 
all  from  the  MSS.  ^  AVith  feelings  of  the  liveliest  interest/ 
says  ;Mr.  Faugcrc,  ^wc  discovered  these  hitherto  unknowii 
sketches,  these  rapid  conceptions,  hurrying  {ovi\\ pell-mell  under 
the  first  inspiration  of  genius,  soon  to  become  the  first  work  [fc 
chef-d'wuvrel  of  our  language.’  Vinct  adds,  ^  AVho  docs  not 
partake  of  these  emotions  ?  Pascal,  speaking  to  and  for  himself, 
questioning  himself  upon  his  own  thoughts,  is  here  more  lively, 
if  it  could  be,  than  in  the  finished  work.  It  is  the  melted  gold 
flowing  pure  out  of  the  furnace.  Bursts  of  thought  which  could 
not  be  put  into  a  book,  are  here  brought  to  light  after  the 
burial  of  two  hundred  years.  We  arc  taken  into  the  great  artist’s 
work-room  [atelier],  and,  in  a  thousand  scattered  pieces  of  the 
marble,  we  sec,  at  the  first  glance,  the  finest  passages  of  Pascal’s 
chef-dUeuvre  ;  such,  the  inimitable  stroke  of  his  chisel.’ 

Thoughts  on  the  Pope  and  the  Church :  38  pages. — Almost  all 
from  the  MSS. 

Recollections  of  Conversations  with  M.  Pascal,  from  the  po®* 
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of  his  sister  and  her  daughter,  Fontaine,  and  Nicole  :  40  pages. 
Published  in  portions  in  1728,  &c. 

Appendix  of  Letters  by  difl’erent  persons,  and  other  Elucida¬ 
tory  Papers. 

VoL.  II. — This  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  Great  Collection : 
10 1  pages  ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Documents :  23  pages. 

Fragments  of  a  Defence  of  Christianity ;  or,  Thoughts  upon 
Religion, 

General  Preface ;  subsequent  Variations  and  Notes.  All  by 
Pascal. 

Part  I. — The  Ruin  and  Wretchedness  of  Man  without  God; 
or,  the  Self- Corruption  of  Human  Nature. — Preface. — Mental 
Dissipations. — Deceptive  Influences.  Des  Puissances  trompeuses. 
There  is  eloquence  in  this  very  combination  of  words.’ — Vinet.J 
Differences  of  Men. — Greatness  and  Wretchedness  of  Man. — 
Philosophic  Systems. 

Part  IT. — Happiness  of  Man  with  God. — Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Redeemer. — Preface. — Unbelievers  ignorant  of  real  Good¬ 
ness. — Characters  of  the  true  Religion. — Means  of  attaining 
Faith:  Reason;  human  authority;  inspiration. — The  Jews. — 
Miracles.  —  Types.  —  Prophecy.  —  Jesus  C ii ri st  :  Mystery  of 
Jesus. — The  Christian  Religion. — On  the  Method  and  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Projected  Treatise. 

Omissions. — Insulated  Citations. — Appendix. 

The  transposition  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  compare  them  with  the  corres¬ 
pondent  ones  in  the  former  editions,  without  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  time.  So  many  arc  marked  as  being  now  for  the 
first  time  published,  that  we  estimate  the  new  matter  as  about 
equal  to  the  old.  ^  But,’  says  Mr.  Yinct,  '  nothing  is  lost :  all 
that  is  retrenched  [of  the  old  editions]  is  found  in  other  places ; 
and  if  the  work  has  less  of  the  air  of  a  book  than  those  editions, 
it  is,  in  reality,  far  better  arranged,  and  evidently  discloses  much 
better  Pascal’s  plan.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  first  editors  had  conformed  their  arrangement,  as  ex¬ 
actly  as  was  possible,  to  the  author’s  intentions ;  but  Mr. 
Faugerc’s  labours  have  proved  that  this  is  a  mistake.’  He  has 
restored  the  actual  titles,  w  ritten  by  the  author  at  the  head  of 
very  many  of  the  fragments.  These  are  of  great  value,  for  they 
not  merely  indicate  principal  divisions  of  the  proposed  w  ork, 
but  they  very  often  explain,  by  condensing,  the  precise  meaning 
and  aim  of  a  passage. 

The  diligence  and  labour  of  Mr.  Faugerc  have  evidently  been 
extremely  great.  His  numerous  Notes  cast  light  upon  the  vast 
variety  of  facts  and  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  and 
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tacit  references  to  books,  particularly  the  Essays  of  i\tou. 
taif'ne.  * 

The  printing  and  paper  are  beautiful ;  and,  if  our  ill-natured 
law  did  not  prohibit  our  annexing  the  price  at  Paris,  our  rea- 
dcrs  would  call  the  work  cheap.  There  are  three  excellently 
engraved  fac-similia  plates;  one,  the  signature  of  Pascal  at 
three  epochs  of  his  life ;  another,  a  leaf  of  the  manuscript  of 
the  Provincial  Letters ;  and  the  third,  a  portrait,  being  a  fac- 
simile  of  a  singularly  beautiful  chalk  drawing,  made  by  the 
elder  ^Ir.  Domat,  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  boards  in  a  copv 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  CiviliSj  when  his  friend  w  as  about  twenty- 
five  years  old.  This  eopy  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  disco¬ 
vered  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  ehest,  upon  the 
death  of  its  possessor,  a  lady,  the  last  of  the  family  of  Domat. 
It  has  since  passed  into  the  library  of  Mr.  Feligonde  de  Yille- 
neuve,  a  magistrate  of  Riom ;  who  gladly  enabled  !Mr.  Faugere 
to  publish  this  accurate  fae-simile. 


Art.  VI.  Jhe  Chimes:  a  Goblin  Story  of  some  hells  that  rang  an  old  year 
out  and  new  year  in.  By  Charles  Dickens.  London:  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  not  unmindful  of  the  seasons,  however  others 
may  be.  Last  year  he  provided  '  A  Christmas  Carol’  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends,  and  a  right  good  ^  Carol’  it  was: 
and  this  year  he  presents  in  the  small  and  elegant  volume  before 
us,  ^  A  Goblin  Story/  which  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  rich,  and,  so  far  as  their  means  permit,  the 

•  That  there  were  qualities  in  the  mind  of  Montaigne,  very  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  Pascal  by  the  force  of  affinity,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  former 
directed  his  lively  and  acute  energies  exclusively  to  one  object,  man.  He 
says,  *  1  study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject.  This  is  my  metaphysic; 
this  my  natural  philosophy.*  His  known  character  of  scepticism  might 
furnish  occasion  for  the  attribution  to  Pascal  of  a  similar  predilection.  >Ve 
cite  a  passage  from  Dugald  Stewart,  which  merits  consideration,  both  on 
account  of  its  immediate  subject  and  because  its  reference  to  Pascal’s 
bosom-friends,  the  Port  Royal  confraternity,  suggests  a  probable  conjecture 
upon  the  revolting  of  his  superior  mind  against  the  lively  but  shallow  scep¬ 
ticism  of  Montaigne. — ‘After  all,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  Montaigne  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  delineate  his  own  portrait,  if  [whether]  he  has  been  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware  of  the  secret  folds  and  reduplications  of  the  human  heart. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  common  delusions  of  self-love 
and  self-deceit,  has  been  fully  evinced  in  a  very  acute,  though  somewhat 
uncharitable,  section  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  But  this  consideration,  so 
far  from  diminishing  the  value  of  his  Essays,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
lessons  they  afford  to  those  who,  after  the  example  of  the  author,  may 
dertake  the  salutary  but  humiliating  task  of  self-examination.* — Prelin^ 
Dissert,  to  the  Eneylop,  Britayin,  p.  50. 
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poor  also.  There  are  few  men  wlio  can  so  successfully  work  out 
an  ettcctivc  tale  from  slender  materials.  His  graphic  powers 
arc  unsurpassed.  A  suggestion,  a  mere  hint,  suffices  for  his 
purpose  :  there  is  no  clai)()ration  needed,  no  long  array  of  per¬ 
sonages  or  complexity  of  j)lot.  A  sentence,  or  even  a  word,  an 
old  church,  a  wretched  dwelling,  a  garret  or  a  cellar,  a  pam¬ 
pered  menial,  or  a  half  starved  and  trembling  beggar  aeeom- 
])lishcs  his  design.  He  sets  before  us,  without  apparent  eft’ort, 
in  all  the  distinctness  and  vivid  colouring  of  actual  life,  the 
scene  or  the  character  which  he  wishes  to  describe.  AVe  behold 
the  street,  the  wretched  court,  the  dilapidated  staircase,  the  cold 
and  unfurnished  garret  to  which  he  introduces  us,  or  talk  and 
exchange  looks  with  the  persons  whom  he  brings  on  the  stage. 
The  truthfulness  of  his  sketches  is  not  outward  and  superficial. 
It  descends  to  the  inner  man,  embraces  the  (pialities  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  sets  him  before  us  in  all  the  minute,  as  well  as  the 
more  prominent  features  of  his  person  and  character.  This 
constitutes  a  leading  clement  in  the  popularity  of  ^Ir.  Dickens, 
and  is  illustrated  in  several  instances  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  talc  is  simple,  and  its  incidents  arc  quickly  told,  but  the 
reader  is  kei)t  in  suspense  by  a  machinery  not  quite  to  our 
mind,  nor  perfectly  consistent  in  our  judgment  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  party  concerned.  We  arc  soon  introduced  to  an  old 
church,  between  whose  chimes  and  Toby  Ycck,  an  elderly  ticket- 
poitcr,  a  certain  fellowship  has  long  existed.  These  parties  act 
a  prominent  part,  and  of  the  latter  the  following  graphic  sketch 
is  given ; 

*  The  wind  came  tearing  round  the  corner — especially  the  cast  wind — 
as  if  it  had  sallied  forth,  express,  from  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  have 
a  blow  at  Toby.  And  often-times  it  seemed  to  come  upon  him  sooner 
than  it  had  expected,  for  bouncing  round  the  corner,  and  passing  Toby, 
it  would  suddenly  wheel  round  again,  as  if  it  cried,  ‘  Why,  here  he  is!* 
Incontinently  his  little  white  apron  would  he  caught  uj)  over  his  head 
like  a  naughty  hoy’s  garments,  and  his  feeble  little  cane  would  be  seen 
to  wrestle  and  struggle  unavailingly  in  his  hand,  and  his  legs  w’ould 
undergo  tremendous  agitation,  and  Toby  himself  all  aslant,  and  facing 
now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that,  would  be  so  banged  and  buffeted, 
and  touzled,  and  worried,  and  hustled,  and  lifted  off  his  feet,  as  to 
render  it  a  state  of  things  but  one  degree  removed  from  a  positive 
miracle,  that  he  w’asn’t  carried  up  bodily  into  the  air  as  a  colony  of 
frogs  or  snails  or  other  portable  creatures  sometimes  are,  and  rained 
down  again,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  natives,  on  some  strange 
corner  of  the  w’orld  where  ticket-porters  are  unknowm. 

‘  But  windy  weather,  in  spite  of  its  using  him  so  roughly,  was  after 
all,  a  sort  of  holiday  for  Toby.  That’s  the  fact.  He  didn’t  seem  to 
wait  so  long  for  a  sixpence  in  the  wind,  as  at  other  times ;  for  the 
haying  to  fight  w’ith  that  boisterous  clement  took  off  his  attention,  and 
quite  freshened  him  up,  when  he  w’as  getting  hungrv'  and  low-spirited, 
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A  hard  frost  too,  or  a  fall  of  snow,  was  an  Event ;  and  it  seemed  to  do 
him  good,  somehow  or  other — it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  in  what 
respect  though,  Toby !  So  wind  and  frost  and  snow,  and  perhaps  a 
good  stiff  storm  of  hail,  were  Toby  Veck’s  red-letter  days. 

*  Wet  weather  was  the  worst :  the  cold,  damp,  clammy  wet,  that 
wrapped  him  up  like  a  moist  great-coat ;  the  only  kind  of  great-coat 
Toby  owned,  or  could  have  added  to  his  comfort  by  dispensing  with. 
Wet  days,  when  the  rain  came  slowly,  thickly,  obstinately  down :  when 
the  street's  throat,  like  his  own,  was  choaked  with  mist ;  when  smoking 
umbrellas  passed  and  repassed,  spinning  round  and  round  like  so  many 
teetotums,  as  they  knocked  against  each  other  on  the  crow  ded  footway, 
throwing  off  a  little  whirlpool  of  uncomfortable  sprinklings;  when 
gutters  brawled  and  water-spouts  were  full  and  noisy ;  when  the  wet 
from  the  projecting  stones  and  ledges  of  the  church  fell  drip,  drip,  drip, 
on  Toby,  making  the  wisp  of  straw  on  which  he  stood  mere  mud  in  no 
time  ;  those  were  the  days  that  tried  him.  Then  indeed,  you  might  see 
Toby  looking  anxiously  out  from  his  shelter  in  an  angle  of  the  church 
wall — such  a  meagre  shelter  that  in  summer  time  it  never  cast  a 
shadow^  thicker  than  a  good-sized  walking  stick  upon  the  sunny  pave¬ 
ment — with  a  disconsolate  and  lengthened  face.  But  coming  out,  a 
minute  after\vards,  to  w’arm  himself  by  exercise  ;  and  trotting  u])  and 
down  some  dozen  times  :  he  w’ould  brighten  even  then,  and  go  back 
more  brightly  to  his  niche. 

*  They  called  him  Trotty  from  his  pace,  wliich  meant  speed  if  he 
didn't  make  it.  He  could  have  walked  faster  perhaps ;  most  likely ; 
but  rob  bim  of  his  trot,  and  Toby  would  have  taken  to  his  bed  and  died. 
It  bespattered  him  with  mud  in  dirty  weather  ;  it  cost  him  a  world  of 
trouble  ;  he  could  have  walked  with  infinitely  greater  ease ;  but  that 
was  one  reason  for  his  clinging  to  it  so  tenaciously.  A  w^eak,  small, 
spare  old  man,  he  was  a  very  Hercules,  this  Toby,  in  his  good  intentions. 
He  loved  to  earn  his  money.  He  delighted  to  believe — Toby  was  very 
poor,  and  couldn’t  well  afford  to  part  with  a  delight — that  he  was  worth 
his  salt.  With  a  shilling  or  an  eighteenpenny  message  or  small  parcel 
in  hand,  his  courage,  always  high,  rose  higher.  As  he  trotted  on,  he 
would  call  out  to  fast  Postmen  ahead  of  him,  to  get  out  of  the  way: 
devoutly  believing  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  he  must  inerit- 
ably  overtake  and  run  them  dowm ;  and  he  had  perfect  faith — not  often 
tested — in  his  being  able  to  carry’  anything  that  man  could  lift. 

‘  Thus,  even  when  he  came  out  of  his  nook  to  warm  himself  on  a  wet 
day,  Toby  trotted.  Making,  with  his  leaky  shoes,  a  crooked  line  of 
slushy  footprints  in  the  mire ;  and  blowing  on  his  chilly  hands  and  rub¬ 
bing  them  agmnst  each  other,  poorly  defended  from  the  searching  cold 
by  threadbare  mufflers  of  grey  w’orsted,  with  a  private  apartment  only 
for  the  thumb  and  a  common  room  or  tap  for  the  rest  of  the  fingers; 
Toby  with  his  knees  bent  and  his  cane  beneath  his  arm,  still  trotted. 
I  ailing  out  into  the  road  to  look  up  at  the  belfry  when  the  Chimes  re¬ 
sounded,  Toby  trotted  still.'— pp.  6—11. 

Between  Toby  and  these  chimes  there  w’as  a  mysterious 

*  lie  invested  them  with  a  strange  and  solemn  character,'  though 
he  scouted  with  indignation  the  current  report  of  their  bciOr 
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liauntcd.  They  were  good  Christian  bells  to  Toby,  though 
something  more  —  so  at  least  he  had  imperceptibly  come  to 
regard  them — than  mere  metal  moved  by  human  machinery. 
It  was  on  a  cold  day,  when  absorbed  in  one  of  his  musing  fits, 
he  was  trotting  up  and  down  before  this  church,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scene  occurred,  which  introduces  us  to  a  lovely  personi¬ 
fication  of  female  virtue  in  the  person  of  Toby’s  daughter.  One 
great  cliarm  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  writings — and  it  constitutes  a 
healthful  element — is  the  justice  done  to  the  poor.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  with  our  fashionable  novelists  to  refer  to  the  humbler 
classes  as  destitute  of  all  kindliness  and  generosity,  distinct  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  station  from  the  more  aflduent,  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  only  of  the  baser  and  more  sordid  affections.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  our  author,  who  has 
searched  far  dce|>er  than  these  dreamers  into  the  philosophy  of 
man’s  heart.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  filial  piety 
and  woman’s  heart  depicted  in  this  simple  sketch. 

‘  ‘  Why,  father,  father!’  said  a  pleasant  voice  hard  by. 

‘  But  Toby,  not  hearing  it,  continued  to  trot  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
musing  as  he  went,  and  talking  to  himself. 

*  *  *  * 

‘  ‘  Why,  father,  father  !*  said  the  pleasant  voice  again. 

*  Toby  heard  it  this  time  ;  started ;  stopped  ;  and  shortening  his  sight, 
which  had  been  directed  a  long  way  off  as  seeking  for  enlightment  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  approaching  year,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his 
own  child,  and  looking  close  into  her  eyes. 

‘  Bright  eyes  they  were.  Eyes  that  would  bear  a  w’orld  of  looking  in, 
before  their  depth  was  fathomed.  Dark  eyes,  that  reflected  back  the 
eyes  which  searched  them  ;  not  flashingly,  or  at  the  owner’s  will,  but 
with  a  clear,  calm,  honest,  patient  radiiuice,  claiming  kindred  with  that 
light  which  Heaven  called  into  being.  Eyes  that  were  beautiful  and 
true,  and  beaming  with  Hope.  With  Hope  so  young  and  fresh  ;  with 
Hope  so  buoyant,  vigorous,  and  bright,  despite  the  twenty  years  of 
work  and  poverty  on  which  they  had  looked ;  that  they  became  a  voice 
to  'frotty  Veck,  and  said :  ‘  I  think  we  have  some  business  here — a 
little  !’ 

‘  Trotty  kissed  the  lips  belonging  to  the  eyes,  and  squeezed  the 
blooming  face  between  his  hands. 

*  *  Why  Pet,’  said  Trotty.  ‘  What’s  to-do  ?  I  didn’t  expect  you 
to-day,  Meg.* 

‘  *  Neither  did  I  expect  to  come,  father,*  cried  the  girl,  nodding  her 
head  and  smiling  as  she  spoke.  *  But  here  I  am  !  And  not  alone ; 
not  {done.* 

*  ‘  Why  you  don’t  mean  to  say,’  observed  Trotty,  looking  curiously 

at  a  covered  basket  which  she  cJirried  in  her  hand,  ‘  that  you - ’ 

‘  *  Smell  it  father  dear,’  said  Meg.  *  Only  smell  it.* 

*  Trotty  was  going  to  lift  up  the  cover  at  once,  in  a  great  hurry, 
when  she  g{uly  interposed  her  hand 

‘  *  No,  no,  no,’  said  Meg,  with  the  glee  of  a  child.  ‘  Lengthen  it 
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out  a  little.  Let  me  just  lift  up  the  corner;  just  the  lit-tle  ti-ny  cor¬ 
ner,  you  know,*  said  Meg,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  with  the  ut¬ 
most  gentleness,  and  speaking  very  softly,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  something  inside  the  basket;  *  there,  ^ow.  Whats 
that  ?* 

‘  Toby  took  the  shortest  possible  sniff  at  the  edge  of  the  basket,  and 
cried  out  in  a  rapture : 

‘  ‘  Why,  it 's  liot !’ 

•‘It's  burning  hot!’  cried  Meg.  ‘Ha,  ha,  ha!  It’s  scalding 
hot.’ 

‘  ‘  Ila,  ha,  ha!’  roared  Tobv,  with  a  sort  of  kick.  ‘  It’s  scalding 
hot.’ 

‘  ‘  But  what  is  it,  father  ?’  said  Meg.  ‘  Come  !  You  haven’t 
guessed  what  it  is.  And  you  must  guess  what  it  is.  I  can’t  think  of 
taking  it  out,  till  you  guess  what  it  is.  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry ! 
Wait  a  minute  !  A  little  bit  more  of  the  cover.  Now  guess !’ 

‘  Meg  was  in  a  perfect  fright  lest  he  should  guess  right  too  soon  ; 
shrinking  away,  as  she  held  the  basket  towards  him  ;  curling  up  her 
j)retty  shoulders ;  stopping  her  ear  with  her  hand,  as  if  by  so  doing 
she  could  keep  the  right  word  out  of  Toby’s  lips,  and  laughing  softly 
the  whole  time. 

‘  Meanwhile  Toby,  putting  a  hand  on  each  knee,  bent  down  his  nose 
to  the  basket,  and  took  a  long  inspiration  at  the  lid  ;  the  grin  upon  his 
withered  face  expanding  in  the  process,  as  if  he  were  inhaling  laugh- 
ing  gas. 

‘  ‘  Ah !  It’s  very  nice,’  said  Toby.  ‘  It  an’t — I  suppose  it  an’t 
Polonies  ?’ 

*  ‘  No,  no,  no!’  cried  Meg,  delighted.  ‘  Nothing  like  Polonies  !’  ’ 

‘  ‘  No,’  said  Toby,  after  another  sniff.  ‘  It’s — it’s  mellower  than 

Polonies.  It’s  very  nice.  It  improves  every  moment.  It’s  too  decided 
for  Trotters.  An’t  it  ?’ 

*  Meg  was  in  an  ecstacy.  He  could  not  have  gone  wider  of  the  mark 
than  Trotters — except  Polonies. 

‘  *  Liver?’  said  Toby,  communing  \vith  himself.  ‘  No.  There’s  a 
mildness  about  it  that  don’t  answer  to  liver.  Pettitoes  ?  No.  It  an’t 
faint  enough  for  pettitoes.  It  wants  the  stringiness  of  Cock’s  heads. 
And  1  know  it  an’t  sausages.  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is.  It  *s  chitterlings  !’ 

*  ‘  No,  it  an’t !’  cried  Meg,  in  a  burst  of  delight.  ‘  No,  it  an’t !’ 

*  Why,  what  am  I  a  thinking  of  !’  said  Toby,  suddenly  recovering  a 

position  as  near  the  perpendicular  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  assume. 

*  I  shall  forget  my  own  name  next.  It ’s  tripe  !’ 

Tripe  it  was ;  and  Meg,  in  high  joy,  protested  he  should  say,  in 
ludf  a  minute  more,  it  was  the  best  tripe  ever  stewed. 

And  so,’  said  Meg,  busying  herself  exultingly  with  the  basket, 

1  ’ll  lay  the  cloth  at  once,  father ;  for  I  have  brought  the  tripe  in  a 
basin,  and  tied  the  basin  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief ;  and  if  I  like  to 
be  proud  for  once,  and  spread  that  for  a  cloth,  and  call  it  a  cloth,  there’s 
no  law  to  prevent  me  ;  is  there,  ftuher  ?’ 

Not  that  I  know  of,  my  dear,’  said  Toby.  ‘  But  they  ’re  always  a 
bringing  up  some  new  law  or  other.’ 
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*  *  And  according  to  what  1  was  reading  you  in  the  paper  the  other 
dav,  father  ;  what  the  Judge  said,  you  know  ;  we  poor  people  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  them  all.  Ha,  ha  !  What  a  mistake  !  My  goodness  me, 
how  clever  they  think  us  !* 

‘  ‘  Yes,  my  dear,’  cried  Trotty  ;  *  and  they ’d  be  ver^’fond  of  any  one 
of  us  that  did  know  ’em  all.  He ’d  grow  hit  upon  the  work  he ’d  get, 
that  man,  and  be  popular  with  the  gentlefolks  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Very  much  so  !’ 

‘  *  He’d  cat  his  dinner  with  an  appetite,  whoever  he  w’as,  if  it  smelt 
like  this,’  said  Meg,  cheerfully.  ‘  Make  haste,  for  there ’s  a  hot  potatoe 
besides,  and  half  a  pint  of  fresh-drawn  beer  in  a  bottle.  Where  will 
vou  dine,  father  ?  On  the  post,  or  on  the  steps  ?  Dear,  dear,  how 
grand  we  are.  Two  places  to  choose  from  !’ 

‘  ‘  I'he  steps  to-day,  my  Pet,’  said  Trotty.  ‘  Steps  in  dry  weather. 
Post  in  wet.  There ’s  a  greater  convenicncy  in  the  steps  at  all  times, 
because  of  the  sitting  down  ;  but  they’re  rheumatic  in  the  damj).’ 

‘  *  Then  here,’  said  Meg,  clapping  her  hands,  after  a  moment’s 
bustle ;  ‘  here  it  is,  all  ready  !  And  beautiful  it  looks  !  Come,  father. 
Come  !’ 

‘  Since  his  discovery  of  the  contents  of  the  basket,  Trotty  had  been 
stimding  looking  at  her — and  had  been  speaking  too — in  an  abstracted 
manner,  which  showed  that  though  she  was  the  object  of  his  thoughts 
and  eyes,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  tripe,  he  neither  saw  nor  thought 
about  her  as  she  w^as  at  that  moment,  but  had  before  him  some  imaginary 
rough  sketch  or  drama  of  her  future  life.  Roused,  now’,  by  her  cheerful 
summons,  he  shook  otF  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head  which  was  just 
coming  upon  him,  and  trotted  to  her  side.  As  he  was  stooj)ing  to  sit 
dow’ii,  the  Chimes  rang. 

‘  ‘  Amen  !’  said  Trotty,  pulling  off  his  hat  and  looking  up  towards 
them. 

‘  *  Amen  to  the  Bells,  father  ?’  cried  Meg. 

'  ‘  They  broke  in  like  a  grace,  my  dear,’  said  Trotty,  taking  his  seat. 

‘  ‘  They’d  say  a  good  one,  I  am  sure,  if  they  could.  Many’s  the  kind 
thing  they  say  to  me.’ 

‘  *  The  Bells  do,  father !’  laughed  ^leg,  as  she  set  the  basin,  and  a 
knife  and  fork  before  him.  ‘  Well !’ 

‘  ‘  Seem  to,  my  Pet,’  said  Trotty,  falling  to  with  great  vigour.  '  And 
where’s  the  difference?  If  I  hear’em,  what  does  it  matter  whether 
they  speak  it  or  not  ?  Why  bless  you,  my  dear,’  said  Toby,  pointing 
at  the  tow’er  with  his  fork,  and  becoming  more  animated  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  dinner,  ‘  how  often  have  I  heard  them  bells  say,  *  Toby  Veck, 
loby  Veck,  keep  a  good  heart  Toby  !  Toby  Veck,  Toby  Veck,  keep  a 
good  heart  Toby  !’  A  million  times  ?  More  !’ 

‘  ‘  Well,  I  never !’  cried  Meg. 

‘  She  had,  though — over  and  over  again.  For  it  w’as  Toby’s  con¬ 
stant  topic.  ✓ 

‘  ‘  When  things  is  very  bad,’  said  Trotty  ;  *  ver)^  bad  indeed,  I  mean  ; 
almost  at  the  worst ;  then  it’s  *  Toby  Veck,  Toby  Veck,  job  coming 
soon,  Toby  !  Toby  Veck,  Toby  Veck,  job  coming  soon,  Toby  !’  that 
way.* 
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•  •  And  it  comes— at  last,  father,’  said  Meg,  with  a  touch  of  sadness 

in  her  pleasant  voice.  .  ^ 

‘  *  Always/  answered  the  unconscious  Toby.  *  Never  fails. 

•  While  this  discourse  was  holding,  Trotty  made  no  pause  in  his 
attack  upon  the  savoury  meat  before  liim,  but  cut  and  ate,  and  cut  and 
drank,  and  cut  and  chewed, and  dodged  about,  from  tripe  to  hot  potatoe, 
and  from  hot  potatoe  back  again  to  tripe,  with  an  unctuous  and  unflag¬ 
ging  relish.  But  happening  now  to  look  all  round  the  street  —  in  case 
anybody  should  be  beckoning  from  any  door  or  window,  for  a  porter — 
his  eyes,  in  coming  back  again,  encountered  Meg :  sitting  opposite  to 
him,  with  her  arms  folded :  and  only  busy  in  watching  his  progress  with 
a  smile  of  happiness. 

‘  ‘  Why,  Lord  forgive  me  !*  said  Trotty,  dropping  his  knife  and  fork. 

‘  My  dove  !  Meg !  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  what  a  beast  I  was  ?* 

‘  ‘  Father?* 

‘  ‘  Sitting  here,’  said  Trotty,  in  penitent  explanation,  *  cramming, 
and  stuffing,  and  gorging  myself;  and  you  before  me  there,  never  so 
much  as  breaking  your  precious  fast,  nor  wanting  to,  when’ - 

‘  ‘  But  I  have  broken  it,  father,’  interposed  his  daughter,  laughing, 
*  all  to  bits.  I  have  had  my  dinner.’ 

•  ‘  Nonsense,’  said  Trotty.  ‘  Two  dinners  in  one  day  !  It  an’t  possi¬ 
ble!  You  might  as  >vell  tell  me  that  two  New  Year’s  Days  will  come 
together,  or  that  I  have  had  a  gold  head  all  my  life,  and  never  changed 

•a.  > 

It. 

‘  ‘  I  have  had  my  dinner,  father,  for  all  that,’  said  Meg,  coming  nearer 
to  him.  *  And  if  you’ll  go  on  with  yours.  I’ll  tell  you  how  and  where ; 
and  how  your  dinner  came  to  be  brought ;  and — and  something  else 
besides.’ 

‘  Toby  still  appeared  incredulous  ;  but  she  looked  into  his  face  with 
her  clear  eyes,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  motioned  him  to 
go  on  while  the  meat  was  hot.  So  Trotty  took  up  his  knife  and  fork 
again,  and  went  to  work.  But  much  more  slowdy  than  before,  and 
shaking  his  head,  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  himself. 

‘  '  I  had  my  dinner,  father,’  said  Meg,  after  a  little  hesitation,  ‘  with 
— with  Richard.  His  dinner-time  w'as  early ;  and  as  he  brought  his 
dinner  with  him  when  he  came  to  see  me,  we — we  had  it  together, 


father.’ 


‘  ‘  Trotty  took  a  little  beer,  and  smacked  his  lips.  'Then  he  said, 
‘  Oh  !’ — because  she  waited. 

*  ‘  And  Richard  says,  father — ’  Meg  resumed.  Then  stopped.’ 

‘  *  What  does  Richard  say,  Meg  ?’  asked  Toby. 

*  ‘  Richard  says,  father — ’  Another  stoppage. 

*  *  Richard’s  a  long  time  saying  it,  *  said  Toby. 

*  ‘  He  says  then,  father,’  Meg  continued,  lifting  up  her  eyes  at  last, 
and  speaking  in  a  tremble,  but  quite  plainly ;  ‘  another  year  is  nearly 
gone,  and  where  is  the  use  of  waiting  on  from  year  to  year,  w  hen  it  is  so 
unlikely  we  shall  ever  be  better  off  than  we  are  now  ?  He  says  we 
are  poor  now’ ,  father ,  and  wre  shall  be  poor  then ;  but  w’e  are  young 
now,  and  years  will  make  us  old  before  we  know  it.  He  says  that  if  we 
w’ait :  |)cople  in  our  condition  ;  until  w'c  see  our  wav  quite  clearly,  the 
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way  will  be  a  narrow  one  indeed — the  common  way — the  Grave, 
father.* 

‘  A  holder  man  than  Trotty  Veck  must  needs  have  drawn  upon  his 
boldness  largely  to  deny  it.  Trotty  held  his  peace. 

‘  *  And  how  hard,  father,  to  grow  old,  and  die,  and  think  we  might 
have  cheered  and  helped  each  other !  How  hard  in  all  our  lives  to  love 
each  other ;  and  to  grieve,  apart,  to  sec  each  other  working,  changing, 
growing  old  and  grey.  Even  if  I  got  the  better  of  it,  and  forgot  him 
(which  I  never  could),  oh  father  dear,  how  hard  to  have  a  heart  so  full 
as  mine  is  now,  and  live  to  have  it  slowly  drained  out  every  drop,  with¬ 
out  the  recollection  of  one  happy  moment  of  a  woman's  life,  to  stay  be¬ 
hind  and  comfort  me,  and  make  me  better  V 

*  Trotty  sat  quite  still.  Meg  dried  her  eyes,  and  said  more  gaily  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  here  a  laugh,  and  there  a  sob,  and  here  a  laugh  and 
sob  together ; 

‘  So  Richard  says,  father;  as  his  w^ork  w’^as  yesterday  made  certain  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  as  I  love  him  and  have  loved  him  full  three  years 
— ah  !  longer  than  that,  if  he  knew  it ! — will  I  marry  him  on  New  Year’s 
Day ;  the  best  and  happiest  day,  he  says,  in  the  whole  year,  and  one 
that  is  almost  sure  to  bring  good  fortune  with  it.  It’s  a  short  notice, 
father — isn’t  it  ? — but  I  haven’t  my  fortune  to  be  settled,  or  my  wed¬ 
ding  dresses  to  be  made,  like  the  great  ladies,  father — have  I  ?  And 
he  said  so  much,  and  said  it  in  his  way  ;  so  strong  and  earnest,  and  all 
the  time  so  kind  and  gentle  ;  that  I  said  I’d  come  and  talk  to  you, 
father.  And  as  they  paid  the  money  for  that  work  of  mine  this  morn¬ 
ing  (unexpectedly,  I  am  sure  !),  and  as  you  have  fared  very  poorly  for  a 
wliole  week,  and  as  I  couldn’t  help  wishing  there  should  be  something 
to  nuike  this  day  a  sort  of  holiday  to  you  as  w’cll  as  a  dear  and  happy 
day  to  me,  father,  I  made  a  little  treat  and  brought  it  to  surprise  you.’ 

‘  ‘  And  see  how  he  leaves  it  cooling  on  the  step  !’  said  another 
voice. 

‘  It  w’as  the  voice  of  this  same  Richard,  who  had  come  upon  them 
unobserved,  and  stood  before  the  father  and  daughter  :  looking  down 
upon  them  with  a  face  as  glowing  as  the  iron  on  which  his  stout  sledge¬ 
hammer  daily  rung.  A  handsome,  well  made,  powerful  youngster 
he  was ;  with  eyes  that  sparkled  like  the  red-hot  droppings  from  a  fur¬ 
nace  fire  ;  black  hair  that  curled  about  his  swarthy  temples  rarely ;  and 
a  smile — a  smile  that  bore  out  Meg’s  eulogium  on  his  style  of 
conversation.’ — pp  16 — 29. 

The  conversation  is  here  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the 
house-door,  and  the  appearance  of  Alderman  Cute, — evidently 
intended  for  a  well-known  city  functionary, — and  two  other 
gentlemen.  What  ensues  has  a  material  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  story,  and  is  adapted  to  excite  strong  indignation  against 
those  who,  under  pretence  of  benefitting  the  poor,  arc  their 
worst  oppressors. 

Toby  is  despatched  by  Alderman  Cute  with  a  letter  to  Sir 
Joseph  Rowley,  the  type  of  a  class  who  mistake  professions  of 
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kindness  for  its  reality,  and  the  pa}Tneut  of  debts  for  tlie  sum 
of  human  virtue.  This  letter,  ’svhich  was  read  in  Toby’s  hear¬ 
ing,  was  to  inform  Sir  Joseph,  that  one  Will.  Fern  had  come  to 
London  in  search  of  employment ;  and  to  ask,  whether  it  was 
his  pleasure  that  the  poor  man  should  be  detained  as  a  vaga¬ 
bond.  An  affirmative  reply  was  returned  by  the  messenger, 
which,  having  been  delivered  at  the  house  of  Alderman  Cute, 
Toby  was  returning  home  when  he  rjui  against  some  one,  and 
was  sent  staggering  into  the  street.  What  followed,  is  touch¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  and  affords  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  virtues 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor. 

‘  ‘  I  beg  your  purdon,  I’m  sure !’  said  Trotty,  pulling  up  his  bat  in 
great  confusion,  and  between  the  hat  and  the  torn  lining,  fixing  his 
licad  into  a  kind  of  bee-hive.  ‘  I  hope  I  bavn’t  hurt  you.’ 

*  As  to  hurting  anybody,  Toby  was  not  such  an  absolute  Samson, 
but  that  he  was  much  more  likely  to  be  hurt  himself:  and  indeed, 
he  had  flown  out  into  the  road  like  a  shuttlecock.  He  had  such  an 
opinion  of  his  own  strength,  however,  that  he  was  in  real  concern  for 
the  other  party  :  and  said  again, 

*  ‘  I  hope  I  haven’t  hurt  you  ?* 

*  The  man  against  whom  he  had  run  ;  a  sun-browmed,  sinewy, 
country  looking  man,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  a  rough  chin;  stared  at 
him  for  a  moment  as  if  he  suspected  him  to  be  in  jest.  But  satisfied  of 
his  good  faith,  he  answered : 

‘  *  No  friend.  You  have  not  hurt  me.’ 

*  *  Nor  the  child,  1  hope  ?’  said  Trotty. 

*  ‘  Nor  the  child,’  returned  the  man.  ‘  I  thank  you  kindly.’ 

‘  As  he  said  so,  he  glanced  at  a  little  girl  he  carried  in  his  arms, 
asleep  ;  and  shading  her  face  with  the  long  end  of  the  poor  handker¬ 
chief  he  wore  about  his  throat,  went  slowly  on. 

‘  The  tone  in  which  he  said  ‘  I  thank  you  kindly,’  penetrated  Trotty’s 
heart.  He  was  so  jaded  and  foot-sore,  and  so  soiled  with  travel,  and 
looked  about  him  so  forlorn  and  strange,  that  it  w  as  a  comfort  to  him  to 
be  able  to  thank  any  one  :  no  matter  for  how’  little.  Toby  stood  gazing 
after  him  as  he  i)lodded  wearily  away ;  with  the  child’s  arm  clinging 
round  his  neck. 

*  At  the  figure  in  the  worn  shoes — now  the  very  shade  and  ghost  of 
shoes — rough  leather  leggings,  common  frock,  and  broad  slouched 
hat,  Trotty  stood  gazing:  blind  to  the  whole  street.  And  at  the 
child’s  arm,  clinging  round  its  neck. 

*  Before  he  merged  into  the  darkness,  the  traveller  stopped ;  and 
looking  round,  and  seeing  Trotty  standing  there  yet,  seemed  undecided 
whether  to  return  or  go  on.  After  doing  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other,  he  came  back  ;  and  Trotty  went  half  way  to  meet  him. 

‘  *  You  can  tell  me,  perhaps,’  said  the  man  with  a  faint  smile,  *  and 
if  you  can  I  am  sure  you  will,  and  I’d  rather  ask  you  than  another— 
where  Alderman  Cute  lives.’ 

Close  at  hand,  replied  Toby.  ‘  I’ll  show’  vou  his  house  with 
pleasure.’ 
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*  ‘  I  was  to  have  gone  to  him  elsewhere  to-morrow/  said  the  man, 
accompanying  Toby,  ‘  but  I’m  uneasy  under  suspicion,  and  want  to  clear 
invsclf,  and  to  be  free  to  go  and  seek  my  bread — I  don’t  know  where. 
So  may  be  he’ll  forgive  my  going  to  bis  bouse  to-night.’ 

‘  ‘  It’s  impossible,’  cried  Toby  with  a  start,  *  that  your  name’s 
Fern  !’ 

'  ‘  Eh!’  cried  the  other,  turning  on  him  in  astonishment. 

*  *  Fern!  Will  Fern  !’  said  Trotty. 

*  ‘  That’s  my  name,’  re|)lied  the  other. 

‘  ‘  Why  then,*  cried  Trotty,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  and  looking 
cautiously  round,  ‘  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  go  to  him  !  Don’t  go  to 
him !  He’ll  put  you  dowm  as  sure  as  ever  you  were  born.  Here ! 
come  up  this  alley,  and  Fll  tell  you  what  1  mean.  Don’t  go  to  him.* 

‘  His  new’  acquaintance  looked  as  if  he  thought  him  mad  ;  but  he  bore 
him  company  nevertheless.  When  they  were  shrouded  from  observa¬ 
tion,  Trottv  told  him  what  he  knew,  and  what  character  he  had  received, 
and  all  about  it. 

‘  The  subject  of  his  history  listened  to  it  with  a  calmness  that  sur¬ 
prised  him.  He  did  not  contradict  or  interrupt  it,  once.  fie  nodded 
his  head  now  and  then — more  in  corroboration  of  an  old  and  worn  out 
storv,  it  appeared,  than  in  refutation  of  it ;  and  once  or  twice  threw 
hack  his  hat,  and  passed  his  freckled  hand  over  a  brow,  where  every 
furrow  he  had  ploughed  seemed  to  have  set  its  image  in  little.  But  he 
did  no  more. 

‘  ‘  It’s  true  enough  in  the  main,’  he  said,  ‘  master.  I  could  sift  grain 
from  husk  here  and  there,  but  let  it  be  as  ’tis.  What  odds  }  I  have 
gone  against  his  plans  ;  to  my  misfortun’.  I  can’t  help  it ;  I  should  do 
the  like  to-morrow’.  As  to  character,  them  gentlefolks  will  search  and 
search,  and  pry  and  pry,  and  have  it  as  free  from  spot  or  speck  in  us, 
afore  they’ll  help  us  to  a  dry  good  w^ord !  Well !  I  hope  they  don’t  lose 
good  o])inion  as  easy  as  we  do,  or  their  lives  is  strict  indeed,  and  hardly 
worth  the  keeping.  For  myself,  master,  I  never  took  with  that  hand* — 
holding  it  before  him — ‘  what  wasn’t  my  own  ;  and  never  held  it  back 
from  work,  however  hard,  or  poorly  paid.  Whoever  can  deny  it,  let 
him  chop  it  off !  If ut  when  work  won’t  maintain  me  like  a  human 
creetur  ;  when  my  living  is  so  bad,  that  I  am  hungry,  out  of  doors  and 
in ;  when  I  see  a  w  hole  working  life  begin  that  way,  go  on  that  way, 
and  end  that  way,  without  a  chance  or  change  ;  then  1  say  to  the 
gentlefolks  ‘  Keep  away  from  me  !  Let  my  cottage  be.  My  doors  is 
dark  enough  without  your  darkening  of  ’em  more.  Don’t  look  for  me 
to  come  up  into  the  Park  to  help  the  show  when  there’s  a  Birthday,  or 
a  fine  speechmaking,  or  what  not.  Act  your  plays  and  games  without 
me,  and  be  welcome  to  ’em  and  enjoy  ’em.  We’ve  nought  to  do  with 
one  another.  I’m  best  let  alone  !’ 

‘  Seeing  that  the  child  in  his  arms  had  opened  her  eyes,  and  was 
looking  about  her  in  wonder,  he  checked  himself  to  say  a  word  or  two 
of  foolish  prattle  in  her  ear,  and  stand  her  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
Then  slowly  winding  one  of  her  long  tresses  round  and  round  his  rough 
forefinger  like  a  ring,  while  she  hung  about  his  dusty  leg,  he  said  to 
Trottv. 
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*  *  Tm  not  a  cross-grained  man  by  natur*,  I  believe ;  and  easy  satis¬ 
fied.  Tm  sure.  I  bear  no  ill-will  against  none  of  'em  ;  I  only  want  to 
live  like  one  of  the  Almighty’s  creeturs.  I  can’t,  I  don’t ;  and  so 
there’s  a  pit  dug  between  me  and  them  that  can  and  do.  There’s  others 
like  me.  You  might  tell  ’em  off  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  sooner 
than  by  ones.’ 

‘  Trotty  knew  he  spoke  the  Truth  in  this,  and  shook  his  head  to 
signify  as  much. 

‘  ‘  I’ve  got  a  bad  name  this  way,’  said  Fern  ;  *  and  I’m  not  likely, 
I’m  afeard,  to  get  a  better.  ’Ta’nt  lawful  to  be  out  of  sorts,  and  I  am 
out  of  sorts,  though  God  knows  I’d  sooner  bear  a  cheerful  spirit  if  I 
could.  Well !  I  don’t  know  as  this  Alderman  could  hurt  me  much  by 
sending  me  to  gaol ;  but  without  a  friend  to  speak  a  word  for  me,  he 
might  do  it ;  and  you  see — !’  pointing  downward  with  his  finger  at 
the  child. 

‘  ‘  She  has  a  beautiful  face,’  said  Trotty. 

*  *  Why,  yes !  ’  replied  the  other  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  gently  turned 
it  up  with  both  his  hands  towards  his  own,  and  looked  upon  it  steadfastly. 
‘  I’ve  thought  so,  many  times.  I’ve  thought  so,  when  my  hearth  was 
very  cold,  and  cupboard  very  bare.  I  thought  so  t’other  night,  when 
w’e  were  taken  like  two  thieves.  But  they — they  shouldn’t  try  the  little 
face  too  often,  should  they,  Lilian  ?  That’s  hardly  fair  upon  a  man !  ’  ’ 

‘  He  sunk  his  voice  so  low,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  an  air  so  stem 
and  strange,  that  Toby,  to  divert  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  inquired 
if  his  wife  were  living. 

‘  ‘  I  never  had  one,’  he  returned,  shaking  his  head,  ‘  She’s  my 
brother’s  child  :  an  orphan.  Nine  year  old,  though  you’d  hardly  think 
it ;  but  she’s  tired  and  worn  out  now.  They’d  have  taken  care  on  her, 
the  Union ;  eight  and  twenty  mile  away  from  where  we  live  ;  between 
four  walls  (as  they  took  care  of  my  old  father  when  he  couldn’t  work 
no  more,  though  he  didn’t  trouble  ’em  long)  ;  but  I  took  her  instead, 
and  she’s  lived  with  me  ever  since.  Her  mother  had  a  friend  once,  in 
London  here.  We  are  trying  to  find  her,  and  to  find  work  too  ;  but 
it’s  a  large  place.  Never  mind.  More  room  for  us  to  walk  about  in 
LUly!’ 

*  Meeting  the  child’s  eyes  with  a  smile  which  melted  Toby  more  than 
tears,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

I  don’t  so  much  as  know'  your  name,’  he  said,  ‘  but  I’ve  opened 
my  heart  free  to  you,  for  I’m  thankful  to  you  ;  with  good  reason.  TU 
take  your  advice,  and  keep  clear  of  this — ’ 

‘  ‘  Justice,’  suggested  Toby. 

**  Ah!  he  said,  ‘If  that’s  the  name  they  give  him — this  justice. 
And  to-morrow  we’ll  try  whether  there’s  better  fortun’  to  be  met  with 
somewheres  near  London.  Good  night.  A  happy  New  Year  !  ’ 

,  c  *  *  cried  Trotty,  catching  at  his  hand,  as  he  relaxed  his  grip. 

*  Stay !  The  New  Year  never  can  be  happy  to  me,  if  we  part  like 
this.  The  New  Year  never  can  be  happy  to  me,  if  I  see  the  child  and 
you  go  w’andering  aw'ay  you  don’t  know  where,  without  a  shelter  for 
\our  heads.  Come  home  with  me !  I'm  a  poor  man,  living  in  a  poor 
place  ;  but  I  can  give  you  a  lodging  for  one  night,  and  never  miss  it. 
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Come  home  with  me !  ’  Here !  I’ll  take  her ! '  cried  Trotty,  lifting  up 
the  child.  *A  pretty  one!  I’d  carry  twenty  times  her  weight,  and 
never  know  I’d  got  it.  Tell  me  if  I  go  too  quick  for  you.  I’m  very 
fast.  I  always  was  !’  Trotty  said  this,  taking  about  six  of  his  trotting 
paces  to  one  stride  of  his  fatigued  companion ;  and  with  his  thin  legs 
quivering  again,  beneath  the  load  he  bore. 

‘  ‘  Why,  she’s  as  light,’  said  Trotty,  trotting  in  his  speech  as  well  as 
in  his  gait ;  for  he  couldn’t  bear  to  be  thanked,  and  dreaded  a  moment’s 
pause ;  *  as  light  as  a  feather.  Lighter  than  a  peacock’s  feather — a 
great  deal  lighter.  Here  we  are,  and  here  we  go  !  Round  this  first 
turning  to  the  right,  Uncle  Will,  and  past  the  pump,  and  sharp  off  up 
the  passage  to  the  left,  right  opposite  the  public-house.  Here  we  are, 
and  here  we  go.  Cross  over,  Uncle  Will,  and  mind  the  kidney  pieman 
at  the  corner  !  Here  we  are  and  here  we  go  !  Down  the  Mews  here. 
Uncle  Will,  and  stop  at  the  black  door,  with  ‘  T.  Veck,  Ticket  Porter’ 
wrote  upon  a  board  ;  and  here  we  are  and  here  we  go,  and  here  we  are 
indeed,  my  precious  Meg,  surprising  you  !’ 

‘  With  which  words  Trotty,  in  a  breathless  state,  set  the  child  down 
before  his  daughter  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Tlie  little  visitor  looked 
once  at  Meg;  and  doubting  nothing  in  that  face,  but  trusting  every¬ 
thing  she  saw  there  ;  ran  into  her  arms. 

*  ‘  Here  we  are  and  here  w’e  go !’  cried  Trotty,  running  round  the 
room  and  choking  audibly.  *  Here !  Uncle  Will !  Here’s  a  fire  you 
know  !  Why  don’t  you  come  to  the  fire  }  Oh  here  we  are  and  here 
we  go !  Meg,  my  precious  darling,  where’s  the  kettle  ?  Here  it  is 
and  here  it  goes,  and  it’ll  bile  in  no  time  !’ 

*  Trotty  really  had  picked  up  the  kettle  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
course  of  his  wild  career,  and  now  put  it  on  the  fire :  while  Meg,  seat¬ 
ing  the  child  in  a  warm  corner,  knelt  down  on  the  ground  before  her,  and 
pulled  off  her  shoes,  and  dried  her  wet  feet  on  a  cloth.  Aye,  and  she 
laughed  at  Trotty  too — so  pleasantly,  so  cheerfully,  that  Trotty  could 
have  blessed  her  where  she  kneeled :  for  he  had  seen  that,  when  they 
entered,  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  tears. 

‘  ‘  Why  father!’  said  Meg.  ‘  You’re  crazy  to-night,  I  think.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  bells  would  say  to  that.  Poor  little  feet.  How 
cold  thev  are !’ 

‘  *  Oh  they’re  warmer  now !’  exclaimed  the  child.  ‘  Tliey’re  quite 
warm  now  !* 

*  ‘  No,  no,  no,’  said  Meg.  *  We  haven’t  rubbed  ’em  half  enough. 
We’re  so  busy.  So  busy!  And  when  they’re  done,  we’ll  brush  out 
the  damp  hair ;  and  when  that’s  done,  we’ll  bring  some  colour  to  the 
poor  pale  ftice  with  fresh  water  ;  and  when  that’s  done  we’ll  be  so  gay, 
and  brisk,  and  happy —  !* 

‘  1  he  child,  in  a  burst  of  sobbing,  clasped  her  round  the  neck  ; 
caressed  her  fair  cheek  with  it’s  hand  ;  and  said,  ‘  Oh  Meg !  oh  dear 
Meg !’ 

‘  Toby’s  blessing  could  have  done  no  more.  W'ho  could  do  more  ! 

‘  W’^hy  father!’  cried  Meg,  after  a  j)ause. 

‘  *  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  go,  iny  dear,’  said  Trotty. 
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‘  ‘  Gornl  gracious  me  !*  cried  Meg.  *  He’s  crazy !  He’s  put  the 
dear  child’s  bonnet  on  the  kettle,  and  hung  the  lid  behind  the  door !’ 

‘  *  I  didn’t  go  to  do  it,  my  love,’  saidTrotty,  hastily  repairing  this 
mistake.  *  Meg,  my  dear 

•  Meg  looked  towards  him  and  saw  that  he  had  elaborately  stationed 
himself  behind  the  chair  of  their  male  visitor,  where  with  many  mysteri- 
ous  gestures  he  was  holding  up  the  sixpence  he  had  earned. 

‘  ‘  I  see,  my  dear,*  said  Trotty,  ‘  as  I  was  coming  in,  half  an  ounce  of 
tea  Iving  somewhere  on  the  stairs ;  and  I’m  pretty  sure  there  was  a 
bit  of  bacon  too.  As  I  don’t  remember  where  it  was,  exactly  ;  I’ll  go 
myself  and  try  to  find  ’em.* 

‘  With  this  inscrutable  artifice,  Toby  withdrew  to  purchase  the  viands 
he  had  spoken  of,  for  ready  money,  at  Mrs.  Chickenstalker’s ;  and  pre¬ 
sently  came  back,  pretending  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  them  at 
first,  in  the  dark.’ — pp.  68 — 80. 

The  events  of  the  day  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  imagination 
of  the  ticket-porter  as  to  give  a  dark  colouring  to  his  dreams, 
lie  fell  from  the  belfrv,  and  was  killed.  The  ominous  and 
brutal  predictions  of  Alderman  Cute  sowed  suspicion  between 
Meg  and  llicluird,  the  latter  became  a  confirmed  drunkard,  the 
former  wore  out  her  existence  in  squalid  poverty,  and  then 
attempted  to  end  it  by  suicide.  The  beauty  of  Lilian  proved 
her  ruin,  and  she  died  repentant  yet  wretched ;  whilst  her 
noble-hearted  uncle,  Will  Fern,  w^as  reduced  through  succes¬ 
sive  steps  to  poverty,  crime,  and  outlawry.  One  passage  in  the 
imaginative  history  of  the  last,  we  must  quote  as  full  of  signifi- 
caucy  and  truth.  It  speaks  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  man  in  a 
strain  from  which  wisdom  may  be  learnt  by  statesmen.  It  was 
delivered  on  occasion  of  a  festivity  at  Bowley  Hall,  in  honour  of 
Lady  Bowley’s  birth-day.  Many  guests  were  assembled,  and 
the  tenantry  of  the  baronet  were  admitted  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  hall. 

‘  Tliere  had  been  some  speeches  made ;  and  Lady  Bowley’s  health 
had  been  proposed;  and  Sir  Joseph  Bowley  had  returned  thanks ;  and 
had  made  his  great  speech,  showing  by  various  pieces  of  evidence  that 
he  was  the  bom  Friend  and  Father,  and  so  forth;  and  had  given  as  a 
Toast,  his  Friends  and  Children,  and  the  Dignity  of  Labour  ;  when  a 
slight  disturbance  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  attracted  Toby’s  notice. 
After  some  confusion,  noise,  and  opposition,  one  man  broke  through  the 
rest,  and  stood  forward  by  himself. 

Not  Richard.  No.  But  one  w’hom  he  had  thought  of,  and  had 
looked  for,  many  times.  In  a  scantier  supply  of  light,  he  might  have 
doubted  the  identity  of  that  worn  man,  so  old,  and  grey,  and  bent ;  h^^ 
wdth  a  blaze  of  lamps  upon  his  gnarled  and  knotted  head,  he  knew 
Fern  as  soon  as  he  stepped  forth. 

W  hat  is  this  I  exclaimed  Sir  Joseph,  rising.  ‘Who  gave  thh 
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man  admittance  ?  This  is  a  criminal  from  prison !  Mr.  Fish,  Sir,  will 
you  have  the  goodness — * 

‘  *  A  minute !  *  said  Will  Fern.  ‘  A  minute  !  My  Lady,  you  was 
bom  on  tliis  day  along  with  a  New  Year.  Get  me  a  minute’s  leave  to 
speak.' 

‘  She  made  some  intercession  for  him,  and  Sir  Joseph  took  his  seat 
again  with  native  dignity. 

•  The  ragged  visitor — for  he  was  miserably  dressed — looked  round 
upon  the  company,  and  made  his  homage  to  them  with  a  humble  bow. 

‘  ‘  Gentlefolks  !  *  he  said.  ‘  You've  drunk  the  Labourer.  Look  at  me  !* 

*  *  Just  come  from  jail,*  said  Mr.  Fish. 

‘  ‘Just  come  from  jail,*  said  Will.  ‘  And  neither  for  the  first  time, 
nor  the  second,  nor  the  third,  nor  yet  the  fourth.* 

‘  Mr.  Filer  was  heard  to  remark  testily,  that  four  times  was  over  the 
average ;  and  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

‘  ‘  Gentlefolks  !  *  repeated  Will  Fern.  ‘  Look  at  me  !  You  see 
I’m  at  the  worst.  Beyond  all  hurt  or  harm  ;  beyond  your  help :  for 
the  time  when  your  kind  words  or  kind  actions  could  have  done  me 
good,’ — he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  shook  his  head — ‘  is 
gone,  with  the  scent  of  last  year’s  beans  or  clover,  on  the  air.  Let  me 
say  a  word  for  these,*  pointing  to  the  labouring  people  in  the  hall ; 

‘  and,  when  you’re  met  together,  hear  the  real  Truth  spoke  out  for 
once.* 

‘  There’s  not  a  man  here,’  said  the  host,  ‘  who  would  have  him  for  a 
spokesman.* 

‘  ‘  Like  enough.  Sir  Joseph.  I  believe  it.  Not  the  less  true, 
j)erhaps,  is  what  I  say.  Perhaps  that’s  a  proof  on  it.  Gentlefolks,  I’ve 
lived  many  a  year  in  this  place.  You  may  see  the  cottage  from  the  sunk 
fence  over  yonder.  I’ve  seen  the  ladies  draw  it  in  their  books  a  hun¬ 
dred  times.  It  looks  well  in  a  picter.  I’ve  heerd  say  ;  but  there  a’nt 
weather  in  picters,  and  maybe  ’tis  fitter  for  that,  than  for  a  place  to  live 
in.  Well !  I  lived  there.  How  hard — how  bitter  hard,  I  lived  there, 

I  won’t  say.  Any  day  in  the  year,  and  every  day,  you  can  judge  for 
your  own  selves.’ 

‘  He  spoke  as  he  had  spoken  on  the  night  when  Trotty  found  him  in 
the  street.  His  voice  was  deeper  and  more  husky,  and  had  a  trembling 
in  it  now  and  then ;  but  he  never  raised  it  passionately,  and  seldom 
lifted  it  above  the  firm  stem  level  of  the  homely  facts  he  stated. 

‘  ‘  ’Tis  harder  than  you  think  for,  gentlefolks,  to  grow  up  decent ; 
commonly  decent :  in  such  a  place.  That  I  growed  up  a  man  and  not 
a  brute,  says  something  for  me — as  I  w’as  then.  As  I  am  now,  there’s 
nothing  can  be  said  for  me  or  done  for  me.  I’m  past  it.’ 

♦  *  *  4^ 


‘  ‘  I  dragged  on,’  said  Fern,  after  a  moment’s  silence,— ‘  Somehow. 
Neither  me  nor  any  other  man  knows  how ;  but  so  heavy,  that  I 
couldn’t  put  a  cheerful  face  upon  it,  or  make  believe  that  I  was  any¬ 
thing  but  what  I  was.  Now,  gentlemen — you  gentlemen  that  sits  at 
Sessions — when  you  see  a  man  w’ith  discontent  writ  on  his  face,  you 
says  to  one  another,  ‘  He’s  suspicious.  I  has  my  doubts,*  says  you, 
*  about  Will  Fern.  Watch  that  fellow !  *  I  don’t  sav,  gentlemen,  it 
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ain’t  quite  nat’ral;  but  I  say  ’tis  so;  and  from  that  hour,  whatever  Will 
Fern  does,  or  lets  alone— all  one— it  goes  against  him.’ 

‘  Alderman  Cute  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat-pockets,  and  lean- 
ing  back  in  his  chair,  and  smiling,  winked  at  a  neighbouring  chandelier, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  Of  course  !  I  told  you  so.  The  common  erv  ! 
Lord  bless  you,  we  are  up  to  all  this  sort  of  thing — myself  and  human 
nature.* 

‘  ‘  Now.  gentlemen,*  said  Will  Fern,  holding  out  his  hands,  and 
flushing  for  an  instant  in  his  haggard  face,  ‘  See  how  your  laws  are  made 
to  trap  and  hunt  us  when  we*re  brought  to  this.  1  tries  to  live  else¬ 
where  :  and  I’m  a  vagabond.  To  jail  with  him  !  I  comes  back  here. 
I  goes  a  nutting  in  your  woods,  and  breaks — who  don’t — a  limkr 
branch  or  two.  To  jail  with  him  !  One  of  your  keepers  sees  me  in  the 
broad  day,  near  my  own  patch  of  garden,  with  a  gun.  To  jail  with 
him  !  I  has  a  nat’ral  angry  word  with  that  man  when  I’m  free  again. 
To  jail  with  him !  I  cuts  a  stick.  To  jail  with  him  !  I  eats  a  rotten 
apple  or  a  turnip.  To  jail  with  him !  It’s  twenty  mile  away ;  and 
coming  back,  I  begs  a  trifle  on  the  road.  To  jail  with  him  !  At  last, 
the  constable,  the  keeper — anybody — finds  me  any  where,  a  doing  any¬ 
thing.  To  jail  with  him,  for  he’s  a  vagrant,  and  a  jail-bird  known ;  and 
jail’s  the  only  home  he’s  got.’ 

*  The  Alderman  nodded  sagaciously,  as  wdio  should  say,  '  A  ven 
good  home  too !  * 

‘  ‘  Do  I  say  this  to  serve  my  cause !’  cried  Fern.  *  Who  can  give 
me  back  my  liberty  ?  who  can  give  me  back  my  good  name  ?  who  can 
give  me  back  my  innocent  niece  ?  Not  all  the  Lords  and  Ladies  in 
wide  Kngland.  But  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  dealing  with  other  men 
like  me,  begin  at  the  right  end.  Give  us,  in  mercy,  better  homes  when 
we’re  a  lying  in  our  cradles ;  give  us  better  food  wdien  we’re  a  working 
for  our  lives ;  give  us  kinder  laws  to  bring  us  back  when  we’re  a  going 
wrong ;  and  don’t  set  jail,  jail,  jail,  afore  us,  everywhere  we  turn. 
There  an’t  a  condescension  you  can  show  the  labourer  then,  that  he  won’t 
take,  as  ready  and  as  grateful  as  a  man  can  be  ;  for  he  has  a  patient, 
peaceful,  willing  heart.  But  you  must  put  his  rightful  spirit  in  him 
first ;  for  whether  he’s  a  wreck  and  ruin  such  as  me,  or  is  like  one  of 
them  that  stand  here  now’,  his  spirit  is  divided  from  you  at  this  time. 
Bring  it  back,  gentlefolks,  bring  it  hack !  Bring  it  back,  iifore  the 
day  comes  when  even  his  Bible  changes  in  his  altered  mind,  and  the 
words  seem  to  him  to  read,  as  they  have  sometimes  read  in  my 
eyes — in  jail :  *  Whither  thou  goest,  I  can  Not  go  ;  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  do  Not  lodge ;  thv  people  are  Not  my  people ;  Nor  thy  God  my 
God!”  ’— pp.  117— i‘24. 

Whata  picture  is  here  unfolded !  and  who  shall  say  in  how  many 
cases  the  process  described  is  perpetually  going  on  !  A  vicious 
system  has  corrupted  public  feeling,  and  rendered  us  insensible 
to  that  which  is  passing  before  our  eyes.  But  so  it  is ;  and  even 
novelists  can  detect  and  expose  the  w  rong  done  by  our  social 
systcin,  whilst  moral  and  religious  men  are  insensible  of  tb^ 
enormity,  or  heedless  of  its  mischievous  results. 
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Wc  must  indulge  in  one  more  extract.  The  father  looks 
again  upon  his  child,  but,  aRs,  how  changed  !  The  buoyancy 
of  her  spirit  is  gone ;  her  bright  eye  is  shaded,  she  is  poor,  half 
famislied,  and  alone.  Lilian  has  left  her,  and  Richard,  —but 
Mr.  Dickens  shall  describe  both. — 

‘  Tlie  frame  at  which  she  had  worked  was  put  away  upon  a  shelf,  and 
covered  up.  The  chair  in  which  she  had  sat  was  turned  against  the 
wall.  A  history  was  written  in  these  little  things,  and  in  Meg’s  grief- 
worn  face.  Oh  !  who  could  fail  to  read  it  ? 

‘  Meg  strained  her  eyes  uj)on  her  w'ork  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the 
threads  ;  and  when  the  night  closed  in,  she  lighted  her  feeble  candle  and 
worked  on.  Still  her  old  father  was  invisible  about  her  ;  looking  down 
upon  her ;  loving  her  :  how  dearly  loving  her  I  and  talking  to  her  in  a 
tender  voice  about  tbe  old  times,  and  the  Bells.  Though  he  knew,  poor 
Trotty,  though  he  knew  she  could  not  hear  him. 

‘  A  great  part  of  the  evening  had  worn  away  when  a  knock  came  at 
her  door.  She  opened  it.  A  man  was  on  the  threshold.  A  slouching, 
moody,  drunken,  sloven :  wasted  by  intemperance  and  vice  :  and  with 
his  matted  hair  and  unshorn  beard  in  wild  disorder  :  but  with  some 
traces  on  him,  too,  of  having  been  a  man  of  good  proportion  and  good 
features  in  his  youth. 

‘  lie  stopped  until  he  had  her  leave  to  enter  ;  and  she,  retiring  a  pace 
or  two  from  the  open  door,  silently  and  sorrowfully  looked  upon  him. 
Trottv  had  his  wish  :  he  saw  Richard. 

*  ‘  May  I  come  in,  Margaret  ?  ’ 

*  *  Yes!  Come  in.  Come  in  !  * 

‘  It  w'as  well  that  Trotty  knew  him  before  he  sj)oke  ;  for  with  any 
doubt  remaining  on  his  mind,  the  harsh  discordant  voice  would  have 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  not  Richard,  but  some  other  man. 

‘  lliere  were  but  two  chairs  in  the  room.  She  gave  him  hers,  and 
stood  at  some  short  distance  from  him,  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say. 

‘He  sat,  however,  staring  vacantly  at  the  floor ;  with  a  lustreless  and 
stupid  smile.  A  spectacle  of  such  deep  degradation,  of  such  abject 
hopelessness,  of  such  a  miserable  downfall,  that  she  put  her  hands 
before  her  face  and  turned  away,  lest  he  should  see  how  much  it 
moved  her. 

‘Roused  by  the  rustling  of  her  dress,  or  some  such  trifling  sound,  he 
lifted  his  head,  and  began  to  speak  as  if  there  had  been  no  pause  since 
he  entered. 

‘  ‘  Still  at  work,  Margaret  ?  You  work  late.* 

‘  ^  1  generally  do.* 

‘  ‘  And  early  ?  * 

‘  ‘  And  early.* 

‘  ‘  So  she  said.  She  said  you  never  tired  ;  or  never  owned  that  you 
tired.  Not  all  the  time  you  lived  together.  Not  even  when  you 
fainted,  between  work  and  fasting.  But  1  told  you  that,  the  last  time 
I  came.* 

You  did,*  she  answered.  •  And  1  implored  you  to  tell  me  notliing 
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more ;  and  yoa  made  me  a  solemn  promise,  Richard,  that  you  never 

A  solemn  promise,*  he  repeated,  with  a  drivelling  laugh  and  vacant 
stare.  ‘  A  solemn  promise.  To  be  sure.  A  solemn  promise  !  *  Awak¬ 
ening,  as  it  were,  after  a  time ;  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  he  said, 

with  sudden  animation,  ^  i 

•  ‘  How  can  I  help  it,  Margaret  ?  What  am  I  to  do  r  She  has  been 

to  me  again  ! '  ^ 

‘  ‘  Again  ! '  cried  Meg,  clasping  her  hands.  ‘  Oh,  does  she  think  of 
me  so  often !  Has  she  been  ^ain !  * 

•  *  Twenty  times  agmn,*  said  Richard.  *  Margaret,  she  haunts  me. 
She  comes  behind  me  in  the  street,  and  thrusts  it  in  my  hand.  I  hear 
her  foot  upon  the  ashes  when  Tm  at  my  work  (ha,  ha !  that  an’t  often), 
and  before  I  can  turn  my  head,  her  voice  is  in  my  ear,  saying,  ‘  Richard, 
don't  look  round.  For  heaven's  love,  give  her  this  ! '  She  brings  it 
where  I  live ;  she  sends  it  in  letters ;  she  taps  at  the  window  and  lays  it 
on  the  sill.  What  can  I  do  ?  Look  at  it ! ' 

‘  He  held  out  in  his  hand  a  little  purse,  and  chinked  the  money  it 
enclosed. 

‘  *  Hide  it,'  said  Meg.  ‘  Hide  it !  When  she  comes  again,  tell  her, 
Richard,  that  I  love  her  in  my  soul.  Tliat  I  never  lie  down  to  sleep, 
but  I  bless  her,  and  pray  for  her.  That  in  my  solitary  work,  I  never 
cease  to  have  her  in  my  thoughts.  That  she  is  with  me,  night  and  day. 
That  if  I  died  to-morrow,  I  would  remember  her  with  my  last  breath. 
But  that  I  cannot  look  upon  it !' 

•  He  slowly  recalled  his  hand,  and  crushing  the  purse  together,  said 
with  a  kind  of  drowsy  thoughtfulness — 

‘  *  I  told  her  so.  I  told  her  so,  as  plain  as  words  could  speak.  I've 
taken  this  gift  back  and  left  it  at  her  door,  a  dozen  times  since  then. 
But  when  she  came  at  last,  and  stood  before  me,  face  to  face,  what 
could  I  do  ?'  * 

‘  *  You  saw  her !'  exclaimed  Meg.  ‘  You  saw  her  !  Oh,  Lilian,  my 
sweet  girl !  Oh,  Lilian,  Lilian  !' 

‘  *  I  saw  her,'  he  went  on  to  say,  not  answering,  but  engaged  in  the 
same  slow  pursuit  of  his  own  thoughts.  ‘  There  she  stood  ;  trembling! 

*  How  does  she  look,  Richard  ?  Does  she  ever  speak  of  me  ?  Is  she 
thinner  ?  My  old  place  at  the  table :  what's  in  my  old  place  ?  And 
the  frame  she  taught  me  our  old  work  on — has  she  burnt  it,  Richard  1’ 
There  she  was.  I  heard  her  say  it.' 

‘  Meg  checked  her  sobs,  and,  with  the  tears  streaming  frem  her  eyes, 
bent  over  him  to  listen.  Not  to  lose  a  breath. 

‘  With  his  arms  resting  on  his  knees,  and  stooping  forward  in  his 
chair,  as  if  what  he  said  were  written  on  the  ground  in  some  half  legible 
character,  which  it  w’as  his  occupation  to  decipher  and  connect ;  he 
went  on. 

‘  *  Richard,  I  have  fallen  very  low ;  and  you  may  guess  how  much  I 
have  suflfered  in  having  this  sent  back,  when  I  can  bear  to  bring  it  in  my 
hand  to  you.  But  you  loved  her  once,  even  in  my  memory,  dearly. 
Others  stepped  in  between  you  ;  fears,  and  jealousies,  and  doubts,  and 
vanities,  estranged  you  from  her ;  but  you  did  love  her,  even  in  my 
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memory  !*  I  suppose  I  did/  he  said,  interrupting  himself  for  a  moment. 

‘  I  did  !  That’s  neither  here  nor  there.  ‘  Oh  Richard,  if  you  ever  did; 

if  you  have  any  memory  for  what  is  gone  and  lost,  take  it  to  her  once 

more.  Once  more !  Tell  her  how  I  begged  and  prayed.  Tell  her  how 

I  laid  my  head  upon  your  shoulder,  where  her  own  head  might  have 

lain,  and  was  so  Iminble  to  you,  Richard.  Tell  her  that  you  looked  into 

my  face,  and  saw  the  beauty  which  she  used  to  praise,  all  gone  :  all 

gone  :  and  in  its  place,  a  poor,  wan,  hollow  cheek,  that  she  w’ould  weep 

to  see.  Tell  her  ever\’thing,  and  take  it  back,  and  she  will  not  refuse 

ajrain.  She  w’ill  not  have  the  heart !’  ’ 

®  •  •  •  • 

*  So  he  sat  musing,  and  repeating  the  last  words,  until  he  woke  again, 

and  rose. 

*  ‘  You  w’on’t  take  it,  Margaret  ?’ 

'  She  shook  her  head,  and  motioned  an  entreaty  to  him  to  leave  her. 

‘  *  Good  night,  Margaret.* 

‘  ‘  Good  night  !* 

*  He  turned  to  look  upon  her ;  struck  by  her  sorrow^,  and  perhaps  by 
the  pity  for  himself  which  trembled  in  her  voice.  It  was  a  quick  and 
rapid  action  ;  and  for  the  moment  some  flash  of  his  old  bearing  kindled 
in  his  form.  In  the  next  he  went  as  he  had  come.  Nor  did  this 
glimmer  of  a  quenched  fire  seem  to  light  him  to  a  quicker  sense  of  his 
debasement. 

*  In  any  mood,  in  any  grief,  in  any  torture  of  the  mind  or  body,  Meg’s 
work  must  be  done.  She  sat  down  to  her  task,  and  plied  it.  Night, 
midnight.  Still  she  worked. 

*  She  had  a  meagre  fire,  the  night  being  very  cold  ;  and  rose  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  mend  it.  The  Chimes  rang  half-past  twelve  while  she  was  thus 
engaged  ;  and  when  they  ceased  she  heard  a  gentle  knocking  at  the 
door.  Before  she  could  so  much  as  wonder  who  was  there,  at  that  un¬ 
usual  hour,  it  opened. 

‘  Oh  Youth  and  Beauty,  happy  as  ye  should  be,  look  at  this  !  Oh 
Youth  and  Beauty,  blest  and  blessing  all  within  your  reach,  and  work¬ 
ing  out  the  ends  of  your  Beneficent  Creator,  look  at  this ! 

‘  She  sjiw  the  entering  figure  ;  screamed  its  name  ;  cried  ‘  Lilian  !* 

*  It  was  swift,  and  fell  upon  its  knees  before  her :  clinging  to  her 
dress. 

‘  ‘Up,  dear  !  Up !  Lilian  !  My  own  dearest !’ 

*  ‘  Never  more,  Meg  ;  never  more  !  Here !  Here  !  Close  to  you, 
holding  to  you,  feeling  your  dear  breath  upon  my  face !’  ’ 

*  ‘  Sweet  Lilian !  Darling  Lilian  !  Child  of  my  heart — no  mother’s 
love  can  be  more  tender — lay  your  head  upon  my  breast !’ 

‘  ‘  Never  more,  Meg.  Never  more  !  When  I  first  looked  into  your 
face,  you  knelt  before  me.  On  my  knees  before  you,  let  me  die.  Let  it 
be  here!* 

‘  ‘  You  have  come  back.  My  Treasure  !  We  will  live  together,  work 
together,  hope  together,  die  together!’ 

‘  ‘  Ah  !  Kiss  my  lips,  Meg ;  fold  your  arms  about  me ;  press  me  to 
your  bosom  ;  look  kindly  on  me  ;  but  don’t  raise  me.  l^et  it  be  here. 
Ixjt  me  seethe  last  of  your  dear  face  upon  my  knees  !* 

‘  Oh  Youth  and  Beauty,  happy  as  ye  should  be  look  at  this !  Oh 
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Youth  and  Beauty,  working  out  the  ends  of  your  Beneficent  Creator, 

look  at  this !  ,  • 

‘  ‘  Forgive  me,  Meg !  So  dear,  so  dear !  Forgive  me  !  I  know  you 

do,  I  see  you  do,  but  say  so,  Meg  !* 

*  She  said  so,  with  her  lips  on  Lilian's  cheek.  And  with  her  arms 
twined  round“"8he  knew  it  now— a  broken  heart. 

*  ‘  His  blessing  on  you,  dearest  love.  Kiss  me  once  more !  He  suf¬ 
fered  her  to  sit  beside  his  feet,  and  dry  them  with  her  hair.  Oh  Meg, 
what  Mercy  and  Compassion !' 

‘  As  she  died,  the  Spirit  of  the  child  returning,  innocent  and  radiant, 
touched  the  old  man  with  its  hand,  and  beckoned  him  away.* — pp.  124 
—134. 

Our  young  readers  must  not  imagine  that  the  tale  ends  thus 
wretchedly.  Toby  suddenly  awakes  to  the  happiness  and  fcsti- 
vity  of  a  new-year^s  wedding-day,  and  all  the  dramatis  personae 
are  disposed  of  just  as  a  kind  heart  would  have  them  be. 

We  need  not  recommend  the  volume,  as  Mr.  Dickenses 
name  will  have  sent  it  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  before 
our  pages  arc  read.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  appropriate, 
and  are  skilfully  executed;  and  the  ^getting  up^  of  the  volume 
is  tasteful  and  elegant. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Denkschrift  der  homiletischen  und Katechetischen  Seminarim 
der  Universitiit  zu  Jena  vom  Jahre  1 824.  Unter  Auktoritdt  der  theolo> 
gischen  Facultdt  herausgegehen.  Von  Dr.  H.  A.  Schott,  Prof,  der 
Theologie,  Director  des  homilet.  Seminariums  und  des  Academ. 
Gotsdienstes.  Jena,  1824.  [Memoir  of  the  Homiletical  and 
Catechetical  Seminary  of  the  University  of  Jena,  for  the  year  1824. 
Edited,  under  the  authority  of  the  Theological  faculty,  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Schott,  Professor  of  Theology,  and  Director  of  the  Homiletical 
Seminary  and  of  the  Academical  Divine  Services.  Jena,  1824.] 

2.  Die  Bedeutsamkeit  des  evangelisch-theologischen  Seminares  in  Wir- 
iemberg,  und  die  Frage  iiber  das  Rathsame  seiner  Aufheburg  oder 
Schmalerung,  beleuchtet,  von  Dr.  J.  C.  F,  Steudel.  Tubingen, 
1827.  [The  Importance  of  the  Wirtemburg  Seminary  for  Evange¬ 
lical  Theology,  and  the  question  of  the  advisableness  of  suppressing 
or  reducing  it,  illustrated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Steudel.  Tubingen, 
1827.] 

3.  Ueber  Predigerseminarien,  Mit  Berlicksichtigung  der  zu  Herbon, 
Loccum  und  Wittenberg  vorhandenen,  und  in  Bezug  auf  die  Errichtu%^ 
eines  solchen  im  Grossherzogthum  Baden.  Von  Th.  W.  Dittenberger, 
Litentiaten  und  Privat-docenten  der  Theologie  an  der  Universitat  w 
Heidelberg.  Heidelberg,  1835.  [On  Seminaries  for  Preachers, 
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with  reference  to  those  now  existing  at  Herbom,  Loccum,  and 
Wittenberg,  and  the  establishment  of  a  similar  one  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  By  Th.  W.  Dittenberger,  &c.,  &c.]. 

4.  Geschichte  der  geistlichen  Bildungsanst alien.  Mil  einem  Vorworte, 
enthaltend :  ^cht  Tage  im  Seminar  von  St,  Euseb,  in  Rom,  Von  Dr. 
Augustin  Theiner.  Mainz  1835.  [see  next  work.] 

5.  Uistoire  des  Institutions  d* Education  Ecclesiastique,  Par  Augustin 
Theiner,  traduit  de  TAllemand  par  Jean  Cohen,  Biblioth^caire  k  St. 
Genevieve,  Paris,  1841.  [In  two  volumes.] 

C,  7.  AssemhUe  GMrale  de  la  Society  Evang^lique  de  Geneve, 

anniversaire.  Geneve,  1836.  6'®“®  anniversaire.  Geneve,  1837. 


\ 


8.  Outline  of  the  Course  of  Study  pursued  by  the  Students  of  the  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary,  Andover,  in  the  department  of  Christian  Theology, 
with  references  to  the  principal  books  in  the  library,  pertaining  to  that 
department,  for  the  use  of  the  Students,  Andover,  1 830. 

9.  Laws  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  [No  date.] 

10.  Plan  of  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  founded  on  the  \Sth 
of  Jan,  A.D.  1836.  New  York,  1837. 

1 1 .  Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  College,  at  Ho- 
merton,  Hackney,  1831. 

1*2.  Circular  of  the  College  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Commission  of 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  England  {professing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Theological  Seminary  in  London,  London,  1844. 

13.  Congregational  Magazine  for  Dec,  1844.  [Document  relating  to 
the  Congregational  Theological  Colleges  of  England  and  Wales, 
presented  to  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  at 
their  6th  autumnal  session,  held  at  Norwich,  Oct.  15th  and  16th, 
1 844,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.] 

The  array  of  books  and  documents  here  enumerated,  the 
dates  of  some  of  them,  and  the  nature  of  others,  will  already 
have  suggested  to  many  of  our  readers  that  the  object  of  this 
article  is  not  so  much  to  draw  attention  to  their  literary  cha¬ 
racter,  as  to  make  use  of  them  in  connection  with  the  present 
movement  of  the  Congregjitional  Union  respecting  their  theolo¬ 
gical  schools.  That  there  is  such  a  movement  we  are  devoutly 
thankful  to  Him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands  ; 
and  we  shall  look,  with  no  small  interest,  for  some  effect  from  it 
upon  our  Baptist  brethren,  believing  that  the  moral  strength  and 
influence  of  both  denominations,  and,  consequently,  the  cause 
of  that  *  one  faith  *  which  we  believe  in  common,  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  by  a  judicious  advance  in  this  direction. 
That  our  colleges  have  hitherto  received  far  less  attention  than 
they  require  or  deserve,  is  a  proposition  which,  though  it 
will  probably  be  questioned  by  some,  can  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
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It  arises,  partly,  from  causes  which  may  be  considered  acci¬ 
dental  f  but  is  probably  still  more  the  result  of  wilful  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudice. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  cause  of  this  neglect  (accidental, 
perhaps,  as  respects  the  ordinary  members  of  our  body,  but 
not  80  as  respects  those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  urge  the 
claims  of  our  colleges  upon  our  people),  has  been  the  want 
of  any  regular  and  efficient  advocacy  of  their  object,  iieccssitv 
and  claims.  The  other  hindrances  are  still  more  painful  to 
mention.  Of  these  the  first  and  greatest,  doubtless  has  been, 
the  wilful  ignorance  which  has  existed  among  our  people 
on  the  subject.  That  such  ignorance  receives  any  counte¬ 
nance  from  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  in  the  larger 
acceptation  of  the  term,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.  That 
these  principles  recognize  the  utter  w^orthlessness  of  human 
learning  without  the  teaching  of  the  divine  Spirit  is  indeed 
true ;  it  is  also  true  that  they  recognize  the  sufficieney  of  that 
teaching  to  qualify  for  some  of  the  most  essential  relative  duties 
of  believers  to  each  other  :  but  they  by  no  means  recognize  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Spirit^s  teaching,  as  it  is  imparted  to  private 
individuals  to  discover  to  them  the  way  of  salvtition,  and  as  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  teaching  granted,  in  the  first  age  of  the 
church,  for  public  purposes,  to  qualify  for  all  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry  :  neither  do  they  take  for  granted,  that  there 
are  such  promises  of  official  grace,  in  the  form  of  special  spiritual 
gift,  as  will  justify  pastors,  teachers,  or  evangelists,  in  relying  on 
the  Spirit's  teaching  only  without  private  diligence  and  study. 
It  is  also  well  known  by  those  who  have  any  knowicdge  on  the 
subject,  that  the  restorers  of  primitive  independency  were  many 
of  them  among  the  most  diligent  and  successful  students  of  the 
very  literature  wiiich  it  is  the  object  of  our  colleges  to  promote; 
that  the  scholarship  of  Ainsworth,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  w  orthily  follow^ed  up  by  that  of  Owen, 
Goodwin,  Caryl,  Clarkson,  Howe,  and  otliers,  towards  the 
close  of  it;  and  that  the  learning  as  well  as  the  ability 
of  the  dissenting  brethren  (as  the  Independents  w  ere  called) 
in  the  Westminster  Synod,  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  assembly.  The  distrust  of  literature,  which  we  sor¬ 
rowfully  admit  has  since  appeared,  here  and  there,  in  the 
Congregational  body,  is  neither  the  consistent  result  of  Congre¬ 
gational  principles,  nor  the  reproach  of  its  more  influential  or 
useful  tainisters.  It  is  in  part  the  natural  consequence  of  those 
difficulties  w'hich  the  laws  of  our  country  put  in  the  way  of  non- 
confornaist  learning,  by  excluding  dissenters  from  the  national 
universities ;  and,  for  a  time,  forbidding  them  even  to  teach  in 
any  public  or  private  school.  On  this  subject,  the  document 
read  at  the  Norwich  meeting  gives  some  curious  information; 
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as  it  does,  also,  respecting  the  means  employed,  after  the  Revo- 
lution,  to  preser>  e  in  our  ministry  that  literary  proficiency  for 
which  the  Independents  of  the  ejectment  period  were  so  honour¬ 
ably  distinguished.  The  value  of  these  means,  inferior  as  it 
must  be  admitted  they  were  to  those  at  our  command  now,  was 
evinced  in  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  ministers  they 
helped  to  produce.  To  such  comparatively  private  academies 
we  are  indebted,  in  part,  for  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  all  the 
most  valuable  ministers  who  adorned  the  first  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  whose  number  would  have  been  far  greater, 
had  not  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  tutors,  and  the 
expense  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  all  their  different 
institutions,  which  dissenters  have  always  had  to  bear,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  various  charges  levied  on  them  in  common  with 
others,  for  the  support  of  the  national  establishment,  been  too 
great  for  the  times.  Hence  the  academies,  being  one  step 
further  removed  from  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the 
people  than  the  existing  ministry  was,  were  far  too  much 
neglected  ;  and  those  which  have  depended  upon  voluntary 
contributions,  have  at  times  had  a  very  precarious  subsistence. 
To  this,  however,  another  cause  has,  since  the  rise  of  methodism, 
in  some  degree  contributed.  It  pleased  God  in  that  age  of 
revival,  to  call  out,  in  his  providence,  from  the  masses,  various 
individuals  who  were  endowed  with  remarkable  gifts  for  address¬ 
ing  the  multitudes  on  the  great  concerns  of  eternity ;  and  it 
has  required  no  small  amount  of  experimental  proof  to  convince 
the  bulk  of  such  as  received  their  first  impressions  of  divine 
things  under  an  uneducated  ministry,  that  the  gifts  which  wxre 
adapted  to  aw^aken  sinners  were,  in  the  order  of  means,  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  permanent  and  growing  edification  of  the  church. 
Indeed,  this  is  just  the  lesson  those  have  yet  to  learn  who  are 
opposed  to  the  education  of  the  ministry.  They  suppose  that 
the  modicum  of  gifts  wdiich  sufficed  for  the  itinerant  ministry 
of  Whitefield^s  zealous  companions,  will  carry  a  man  honour¬ 
ably  through  all  the  duties  of  a  stationary  pastorate ;  that  the 
knowledge  which  enabled  the  methodists  of  the  last  century  to 
meet  the  various  prejudices  and  objections  of  that  shallow  age 
would  be  found  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  and 
demands  of  this.  Preposterous  and  lamentable  delusion  ! 

There  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  one  other  cause  by  which  the 
prejudice  we  have  just  attempted  to  expose  has  for  some  years 
past  been  confirmed.  This  is  the  unwarrantable  manner  in 
j  which  our  academical  institutions  have  been,  and  still  are, 
spoken  of  by  some  who  have  been  invested  with  the  sacred 
office  among  us.  These  persons  are  for  the  most  part  incompe¬ 
tent  ministers,  who  having  disgracefully  neglected  their  acade- 
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inical  advantages,  and  being  confirmed  in  iiidolenee  by  their 
inability  to  build  upon  the  poor  foundation  whieh  they  laid  at 
college,  have  made  a  shameful  failure  of  it  ever  since,  and  strive 
to  hide  their  shame  by  charging  their  incompetency  upon  the 
institution  whose  bread  they  eat,  but  w  hose  wrork  they  did  not 
do.  These  men  are  known  by  another  sign ;  their  jealousy  and 
dread  of  students.  There  are  too  many  colleges,  forsooth, 
my?  Because  the  time  is  come,  when  those  who  arc  driven 
from  one  station  for  incompetency,  find  it  hard  to  obtain 
another.  The  churches  will  not  have  those  who  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  when  there  is  a  fresh  supply  of  hopeful 
students.  There  are  instances,  we  know,  of  w  orthy  men  who 
have  found  the  same  difficulty  of  re-settlement,  and  therefore 
we  earnestly  beg  that  our  description  may  be  applied  to  those 
only  to  whom  it  manifestly  belongs ;  but  these  *  ?nunmirm, 
complainers/  as  Jude  called  those  who  had  ^  crept  in  unawares’ 
in  his  day,  may  be  known  by  their  fruits ;  and  this  is  their 
description, — ‘  they  are  clouds  without  water,  carried  about  of 
winds ;  trees,  whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit ;  .  .  .  raging 
waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame;  wandering 
stars J  But  as  their  occupation  goes,  their  credit  w  ill  go  with 
it,  and  we  trust  that  this  evil  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the 
things  that  have  been. 

The  foreign  publications  we  have  named  above  attest  the  inte¬ 
rest  which  theological  seminaries  have  excited,  of  late  years, 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  The  Roman  apostasy,  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  (or,  to  adopt  their  own  designations, 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  communions),  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congrcgationalists  of  America,  are  represented  in  the  works 
enumerated.  We  must,  in  this  article,  content  ourselves  with 
those  incidental  notices  of  them  which  our  object  shall  require. 
The  work  of  Theiner  is  on  the  whole  the  most  remarkable; 
being  curious  in  respect  both  of  the  subject  and  the 
author.  It  is  the  supererogatory  quarantine  of  a  Romanist, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  apostolic  see,  after  his 
return  and  reconciliation,  and  wdio  has  detailed  in  a  preface 
extending  to  several  sheets,  the  successive  steps  of  his  conver¬ 
sion.  \Vc  relinquish  that  preface  now,  with  the  intention  to 
return  to  it  in  an  early  number.  The  editor^s  advertisement 
to  the  French  translation,  which  informs  us  that  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  Italian,  contains,  however,  a  summary  of 
the  original  work,  which  will  serve  at  once  to  inform  our  readers 
of  the  general  contents  and  character  of  the  book,  and  intro¬ 
duce  the  matter  wre  shall  then  wish  to  lay  before  them.  ‘  itli- 
out  pretending  to  criticise  the  work  here,^  say  they, — 
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*  We  shall  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  will  interest  and  even  instruct 
all  who  may  peruse  it.  In  fact,  it  abounds  in  curious  details  ;  it  relates 
in  succession  all  the  etforts,  varying  with  the  exigences  of  the  times, 
which  popes,  the  holiest  bishops,  councils,  nay,  the  whole  church,  have 
unceasingly  made  to  give  a  solid  and  various  training  to  her  ministers, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was  forming  them  to  severity  of  manners,  and 
a  heroic  devotion  to  the  Christian  priesthood. 

‘  In  this  narrative  great  glory  redounds  to  the  African  church  of  the 
first  ages,  and  to  St.  Augustine, — to  St.  Augustine,  whose  virtues’  and 
intelligence  now  live  again  in  another  pontiff*  set  over  the  same 
region. 

‘  But  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  is  no  more  ;  and  soon  the  African 
episcopacy,  persecuted  and  broken  down  by  death  and  exile,  sends  to 
Burope  several  of  her  members,  who  seem  to  escape  persecution  only  to 
endow''  us  w^ith  the  holy  institutions  \  which  had  been  first  developed  in 
their  dioceses.  God  grant  that  they  may  now  be  restored  in  flourishing 
condition  to  the  places  where  they  had  their  birth  ! 

‘  The  epoch  of  Charlemagne  is  also  very  memorable  in  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  f  ;  a  prominent  place  is  therefore  given  to  it  in 
Dr.  Theincr’s  work.  We  follow  with  a  lively  interest  Boniface,  the 
great  and  prodigious  Boniface,  Boniface  and  the  other  apostles  who 
evangelise  Germany  with  him.  They  are  at  once  masters,  missionaries, 
and  confessors  of  the  truth.  Disciples  flock  around  them,  hear  their 
instructions,  and  accompany  them  in  their  labours.  They  are  walking 
seminaries,  seminaries  quite  apostolical,  schools  in  which  one  learns  and 
])reaches  at  the  same  time,  in  which  one  gives  himself  to  prayer,  and 
dies  for  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

‘  Ecelesiastical  seminaries  then  decline  for  a  season,  it  is  the  era  in 
which  universities  are  founded  and  enlarged  ;  they  absorb,  so  to  speak, 
all  education. 

‘  But  the  Jesuits,  St.  Charles  Borroniceo,  the  Cardinal  ofBendla,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  venerable  M.  Ollier,  apply  themselves,  with 
the  approbation  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  revive 
the  ancient  institutions  for  theological  education  everywhere.  The 
Council  of  Trent  confirms  or  determines  all  these  holy  and  glorious 
efforts. 

‘  Dr.  Theiner’s  work  appears  then  to  be  very  complete.  He  brings 
down  the  history  of  the  establishments  for  ecclesiastical  education  from 
the  commencement  of  the  church  to  our  own  days. 

‘  We  w’ish  it,  how'ever,  to  be  observed,  that  it  seems  to  us,  that  in 
such  a  book  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Francis — the  institutions  which  these 
great  men  created,  and  which  have  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over 

•  The  newly  consecrated  prelate  of  Algeria.  It  w  ill  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  intelligent  reader,  that  in  this  and  the  following  sentences  he  is  reading 
the  worils  of  a  Frenchman,  whose  vanity  is  interested  in  connecting  the 
glories  of  the  Gallieano-Roinan  hierarchy  w  ith  the  successes  of  the  French 
amis,  and  the  extension  of  the  French  power  on  the  coast  of  Africa. — Rev, 

t  i.c.,  seminaries  :  this  is  what  is  meant,  though  we  have  thought  right  in 
our  translation  to  adhere  to  the  word  in  the  original. — Rev. 
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the  scientific  &nd  nionil  education  of  the  clergy ,  deserved  a  more  tx* 

tended  mention.  i  j  j 

*  We  also  regret  that  Dr.  Theiner  has  excluded,  if  we  may  so  say, 

the  eastern  church  from  his  researches. 

********* 

*  As  to  the  rest,— Dr.  Theiner,  following  the  custom  of  Gcrroan 
authors,  has  enriched  his  work  with  numerous  and  very  interesting 
notes,  as  well  as  with  many  confirmatory  documents  (pieces  just ijicativd) 
which  everybody  will  be  glad  to  read. 

*  Among  these  documents  there  are  bulls  of  sovereign  pontiffs  for  the 
institution  and  improvement  of  diflferent  seminaries,  particularly  of  the 
German  college  at  Rome.  These  are  accompanied  by  an  immense  and 
noble  list  of  £dl  the  celebrated  men  who  have  come  forth  from  this  great 
and  glorious  school  of  the  Jesuits. 

‘  The  contemporaneous  resuscitation  of  the  catholic  university  of 
Louvain  should  also  have  found  a  place  there. 

‘  For  our  own  part,  we  have  added  the  beautiful  pastoral  instruction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  published  this  very  year  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  conferences  and  the  institution  of  a 
faculty  of  theology.  This  ‘  instruction*  has  met  with  neither  censure  nor 
opposition ;  it  has  been  well  received  by  all ;  it  has  been  the  object  of 
universal  commendation.* 

We  liJivc  lately  been  compelled  by  the  most  mysterious,— we 
may  say  disastrous, — events  which  have  transpired  in  the  South 
Seas,  to  see  to  it  that  papal  Jesuitry  does  not  supplant  our 
Protestant  missions  throughout  the  whole  Pacific ;  what  hare 
we  now  to  say  to  these  demonstrations  of  the  new^  life  infused 
into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  of  Rome  ?  Speaking  as  Con- 
grcgationalists,  whose  boast  is  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where¬ 
with  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  confining  our  view  to  the 
efforts  of  the  papacy  abroad,  and  of  the  various  parties  in  the 
national  hierarchy  at  home,  it  would  seem  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  the  >vorld  was  up  in  arms  against  the  cause  we  have  at 
heart.  And  it  is  certainly  true,  that  if  we  would  not  be  worsted, 
we  must,  under  God,  revise  and  strengthen  our  own  institu¬ 
tions.  Things,  however,  arc  not  quite  so  bad  as  would  be 
inferred  from  this  restricted  view  ;  and  the  presbyterian 
churches  in  particular  have  given  unequivocal  tokens  as  well  of 
their  growing  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christian  liberty,  as  of 
their  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  To  the  latter  cause  we 
owe  the  establishment  of  the  seminary  conducted  by  Professors 
Gaussen,  Galland,  and  D’Aubigne  at  Geneva,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  'Evangelical  Society^  of  that  city;  and  to  the  former, 
that  coming  out  of  the  '  free  church^  from  the  national  establish¬ 
ment  of  Scotland,  of  which  we  are  to  reap  the  fruit  in  England, 
in  the  institution  of  a  new  presbyterian  college  in  London, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Commission  of  Synod,  appointed  bj 
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the  prcsbyteriaii  church  in  England,  which  holds  the  princi- 
pies  of  the  free  church  of  Scotland.  What  will  be  the  imme- 
(Hate  result  of  the  recent  ecclesiastical  convocation  in  Prussia, 
it  is  vet  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  that  its  ultimate  issue  will 
be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever.  Altogether  the  signs  of  the  times  are  such  as 
to  shew  that  the  Congregational  Union  could  not  have  done  a 
better  thing  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  than  draw  attention  to 
our  colleges ;  and  with  this  conviction,  we  must,  in  fairness  say, 
that  wisdom  and  good  feeling  have  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  better  exemplified  in  any  public  arrangements,  than 
in  those  for  the  projected  conference.  The  conductors  of 
this  delicate  business,  have  acted  with  the  most  transpa¬ 
rent  honour.  They  have  assumed  no  authority,  they  have 
invaded  no  rights;  and  when  the  conference  is  held,  but 
one  sentiment,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  expressed  by  the 
representatives  of  all  our  colleges  on  this  subjeet.  We 
must  now  invite  attention  to  the  document  submitted  to  the 
Norwich  meeting ;  and  those  ^  points,^  as  since  published  by  the 
committee  of  the  Union  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  for 
December,  ‘on the  practical  working  of  the  colleges,^  which  they 
think  may  advantageously  be  considered  by  the  conference. 

The  first  mentioned  paper  opens  with  a  very  lucid  and  in¬ 
teresting  historical  survey  of  our  existing  institutions.  This  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  statements,  suggestions,  and  inquiries, 
in  ten  sections,  respecting, — I.  The  relation  between  the  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  of  academical  candidates  for  the  ministry ; 
II.  The  methods  of  approving  and  admitting  candidates  into 
our  colleges;  111.  The  propriety  of  the  uniform  course  of  train¬ 
ing  generally  adopted  in  our  colleges ;  IV.  The  propriety  of  re¬ 
stricting  the  time  of  residence  in  our  colleges  by  fixed  laws ; 
V.  The  sufficiency  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  our  students 
concerning  our  ‘  church  principles;’  VI.  The  local  position  of 
our  colleges,  aud  the  proportion  their  students  bear  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  population,  aud  the  churches  of  our  faith  and  order ; 
\  II.  The  amount  of  interest  taken  by  our  students  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  that  is  to  be  done  at  home;  VIII.  The  vigilance 
and  influence  exercised  to  advance  the  personal  religion,  social 
usefulness,  and  public  acceptance  of  the  students;  IX.  The 
financial  difficulties  which  affect  our  colleges,  and  proposals  for 
their  relief ;  X.  The  manner  in  which  the  student  passes  from 
the  college  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  public  ministry,  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  ministerial  brethren. 

If  it  has  appeared  unnecessary  to  recite  the  particulars  of  a 
document  which  was  not  only  read  before  a  public  meeting  of 
ministers  and  messengers  of  churches,  but  has  since  been  for  a 
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month  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Congregational  Maga. 
zine,  we  shall  only  say,  that  this  paper  is  the  basis  of  all  that  h 
now  in  progress  for  the  advancement  of  our  theological  institu. 
tions.  We  diflfer  from  one  or  two  particular  opinions  which  are 
expressed  in  it,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  properly  fol. 
lowed  up,  it  will  be  regarded,  in  succeeding  times,  as  the  spring 
of  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  movements  which 
our  body  ever  made.  We  heartily  concur,  and  believe  that, 
before  this,  the  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Congrega. 
tional  Magazine  have  concurred,  in  Mr.  J ames^s  declaration  at 
the  Norwich  meeting,  that  a  more  important  or  valuable  docu¬ 
ment  had  never  been  submitted  to  the  Union,  and  that  the  de¬ 
nomination  was  deeply  indebted  to  the  brother  who  had  drawn 
it  up. 

Of  the  ten  particulars  above  specified,  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  ninth,  and  tenth  have  been  selected  for  considera- 
tion  at  the  proposed  conference.  The  first,  it  wrill  be  obvious, 
was  a  subject  for  the  churches  generally  to  consider  ;  while  the 
sixth  and  eighth  belong  rather  to  individual  colleges,  and  the 
seventh  to  the  students  under  education.  Besides,  however, 
the  six  questions  selected  from  Mr.  Blackburn^s  paper,  and 
which  are  marked  6,  4,  7,  8,  11,  and  5,  in  the  programme  of 
^  points’  we  have  referred  to,  this  programme  comprises  five  ad¬ 
ditional  ones.  1.  ^  Plans  to  secure  adequate  preparatory  train¬ 
ing  for  young  brethren  to  w  horn  it  is  needful,  so  that  they  may 
enter  the  colleges  qualified  for  their  studies  and  advantages; 
and  so  that  the  committees  might  uniformly  require  a  specified 
advance  in  learning  as  an  essential  qualification  for  entrance.’ 
2.  *  Arrangements  to  reserve  at  least  the  latter  two  years  of  the 
collegiate  course,  in  all  instances,  principally  for  theological  and 
cognate  studies ;  and  in  particular  to  prevent  eft’orts  for  literary 
honours  from  being  ever  prolonged  into  those  two  years.’  3. 
^  Some  effectual  method  for  retaining  the  students  in  the  col¬ 
leges  during  the  full  term  appointed.’  9.  ^  Whether,  in  some 
of  the  colleges,  young  men  of  approved  character,  not  intended 
for  the  ministry,  might  not  be  received,  with  many  advantages, 
to  unite  with  the  ministerial  students  in  branches  of  study  com¬ 
mon  to  both.’  10.  ^  The  desirableness  of  a  central  committee 
of  correspondence  among  the  various  colleges  in  matters  of  con¬ 
cernment  common  to  them  all,  such  as  plans  of  finance,  open¬ 
ings  for  the  settlement  of  students  in  the  pastoral  office,  etc.; 
such  central  committee  being  formed  of  representatives  ap* 
pointed  by  the  committee  of  the  several  colleges.’ 

When  we  commenced  this  article,  it  was  our  intention  to 
have  given  oiu*  thoughts,  in  brief,  upon  some  of  the  arrange* 
meuts  proposed  in  these  documents.  On  consideration,  we  lia'’e 
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determined  to  defer  these  remarks  till  our  February  or  March 
number :  we  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  conference  to  avoid 
anything  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  dictate 
to  it,  or  forestall  its  deliberations.  We  shall  therefore,  with  one 
cxccptiou,  confine  ourselves,  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  to 
a  few  considerations  which  affect  not  so  much  the  arrangements 
which  arc  proposed,  as  some  which  now"  exist.  The  exception, 
w'c  intend,  relates  to  point  10,  recited  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  - 
we  make  the  exception  because  we  think  that  that  proposal  in¬ 
volves  a  fallacy.  It  suggests  the  desirableness  of  a  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  correspondence  among  the  various  colleges  on  matters 
of  concernment  common  to  them  ally  and  then  specifies  as  one  of 
these  matters,  '  openings  for  the  settlement  of  students  in  the 
pastoral  office.'  Now  w"c  should  have  thought  it  as  plain  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  the  settlement  of  students  in  the 
pastoral  office  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a  matter  of  common 
concernment  to  the  colleges.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  no  college 
concern  at  all.  Colleges  do  not  even  educate  but  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  conveyed  in  some  form  or  other,  of  churches ;  and 
the  churches  which  sanction  a  youth's  desire  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  ministry,  and  especially  when  they  do  not  merely 
sanction,  but  excite  that  desire,  are,  of  all  parties,  those  on 
whom  it  most  properly  devolves  to  introduce  their  candidate 
to  active  service.  Tutors  and  committees  having  indeed, 
from  circumstances,  a  more  extensive  knowledge  than  others 
of  the  state  of  congregations  in  their  vicinity,  and  being  usually 
thrown  into  closer  connection  with  destitute  congregations, 
often  have  it  in  their  power  to  recommend  a  student  to  occupy 
a  vacant  charge,  and  arc  very  frequently  requested  to  do  so. 
Hut  in  every  such  case  their  influence  arises  principally  from 
the  conviction  which  the  churches  have  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  individuals  they  recommend ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge,  or  its  supposed  absence,  they  would  have  no  more 
weight  than  any  other  persons.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that 
the  colleges  should  make  this  a  m.attcr  of  common  interest. 
Their  interest  in  those  they  recommend  is  and  must  be  personal, 
and  the  influence  they  have  with  the  churches  arises  mainly 
from  the  conviction  that  it  is  so,  and  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
both  an  honest  interest,  and  the  interest  of  those  who  have  had 
familiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  persons  in  whose  favour 
they  exert  themselves. 

Among  the  suggestions  in  the  preceding  documents,  to  which 
no  exception,  we  imagine,  can  reasonably  be  taken,  there  arc 
two  which  we  shall  notice  here,  because  they  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  either  in  the  working  or  the  theory  of  some  of  our  col¬ 
leges.  The  first  is  the  proposal  that  ‘  the  last  two  years  of  the 
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collcf^iate  course  should  be  reserved,  in  all  instances,  principally 
for  theolojijical  and  cognate  studies  j  and  that  eflorts  for  literary 
honours  shall  not  be  prolonged  into  those  two  years.  It  speaks 
for  itself,  that  it  has  been  impossible,  hitherto,  to  act  upon  this 
regulation.  It  is  only  four  years,  or  a  little  more,  since  any  of 
our  colleges  were  connected  with  the  University  of  London  by 
the  Uueen’s  warrant.  The  students  who  have  since  taken  their 
H.A.  or  M.A.  had,  therefore,  most  of  them  either  already  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  more  immediately  theologiciil  studies,  or  entered 
upon  them  soon  after.  It  was  impossible  in  their  case  to  forbid 
their  reading  for  their  degrees  simultaneously  with  their  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  theological  studies,  unless  they  were  denied 
altogether  the  privilege  of  taking  degrees  :  all  the  colleges, 
therefore,  whose  students  have  graduated,  have  permitted  this, 
ill  itself,  undesirable  consociation  of  studies.  That  it,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  concession  to  necessity,  and  not  a  precedent  for  all 
times,  at  least  in  some  of  our  colleges,  we  can  show  from  the 
printeil  regulations  of  one  now  lying  before  us.  Tliese  regula¬ 
tions  (we  quote  from  a  report  printed  nearly  two  years  and  a 
half  ago)  having  prescribed  that  candidates  applying  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  theological  course  only,  [there  being  in  this  college 
a  previous  general  course,]  shall  be  examined  in  the  Hebrew  of 
(renesis,  or  the  Psalms,  and  all  the  books  and  subjects  included 
in  the  11. A.  pass-examination  of  the  University  of  London, 
excepting  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  and  modern  languages, 
the  following  note  is  appended  to  the  regulations:  ‘as  the  rule  of 

- college  is,  that  no  student  shall  be  permitted  to  go  up  for 

his  B.A.  degree  later  than  the  first  B,A,  examination^  which 
occurs  after  Ins  admission  to  the  theological  course,  [this  brings 
it  within  six  weeks  of  his  admission  to  the  course,]  the  eighth 
regulation  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  admission 
to  that  course,  in  the  case  ot  candidates  who  have  pursued  their 
general  studies  elsewhere,  with  those  required  of  the  students 
of  this  college  graduating  in  the  university.'  Under  this  regu¬ 
lation  students  who  have  matriculated  in  the  university  since 
their  admission  into  the  college  have,  though  their  attainments 
arc  superior,  been  kept  three  years  in  the  general  course  that 
they  might  take  their  B.A.  degree  in  the  first  term  of  their 
theological  course,  and  one  whose  wish  to  enter  the  college 
was  known  for  a  twelvemonth,  perhaps,  before,  was  not  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply  for  admission  till  his  B.A.  degree  had  been 
taken.  The  object  of  these  arrangements  was  of  course  to 
secure  the  chief  attention  of  students  to  their  theological  studies 
after  they  have  entered  their  theological  course  ;  and  this  object 
is  still  further  secured  by  the  committee  having  since  given  the 
sanction  of  a  law  to  a  suggestion  before  thrown  out  by  the 
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tutors,  that  every  student  who  takes  his  B.A.  degree  shall  be 
expected  to  go  up  the  following  year  for  the  certificate  of  theo¬ 
logical  proficiency,  unless  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  prevent¬ 
ing  it;  and  that  "no  student  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
allowed  to  go  up  for  the  M.A.  degree,  (which  must  in  any  case 
be  taken  nearly  two  years  before  he  leaves  the  college,)  unless 
he  have  obtained  that  certificate. 

The  second  suggestion  >vc  referred  to  is,  the  one  recom¬ 
mending  that,  in  certain  cases,  *  a  further  term  of  residence  and 
study  in  college  should  be  allowed  after  the  completion  of  the 
usual  curriculum.^  This,  also,  is  thus  anticipated  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  published  six  years  and  a  half  ago  by  one  of  our  colleges. 
‘  For  the  encouragement  of  biblical  .and  theological  learning, 
and,  especially,  to  preserve  their  students  during  the  last  and 
most  valuable  year  of  their  theological  course  from  unnecessary 
distraction  of  mind,  or  undue  anxiety  w  ith  regard  to  their  future 
settlement,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  committee  to  grant 
to  sueh  of  them  as  may,  at  the  close  of  the  usual  term  of  study, 
he  either  conseientiously  desirous  of  further  improvement,  or 
from  circumstances  involving  no  discredit  to  their  character  or 
talents,  may  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  ministerial  en¬ 
gagement,  permission  to  reside  in  the  college  for  one,  or  even 
two  additional  sessions  without  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tinuing  their  studies  with  the  advantage  of  the  tutors*  advice 
and  of  the  college  library.  To  guard  this  privilege  from  abuse, 
it  will,  how’cver,  in  no  instance  be  granted,  unless  the  student 
have  preserved  an  unblemished  character  for  piety  and  the  con¬ 
secrated  use  of  his  talents,  have  obtained  first  class  testimonials 
at  the  two  preceding  examinations,  and  his  application  to  the 
committee  lie  sanctioned  bv  the  concurrent  recommcndjition  of 
Ins  tutors.*  The  reasons  of  this  provision  are,  it  is  true,  some¬ 
what  dilfercnt  from  those  which  suggested  the  ])roposal  in  the 
paper  of  the  Union,  but  the  coincidence  in  other  respects  is 
rather  remarkable.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  privilege 

has  never  actually  been  conferred ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  it 

♦ 

has  not  been  w  anted.  No  student  has  yet  completed  his  course 
who  has  not  been  appointed  to  a  charge,  cither  before  he  left 
the  college,  or  w  ithin  a  few  months  of  his  so  doing. 

So  far  our  remarks,  with  one  exception,  have  involved  no  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  any  statement  or  suggestion  in  these  papers. 
We  must  now"  make  one  small  complaint.  It  w"as  stated  by 
several  ministers  at  the  Norwich  meeting  that  the  representation 
giv(‘n  in  the  paper  then  read,  respecting  the  neglect  of  our 
church  principles  in  our  colleges,  w  as  not  correct,  so  far  as  the 
colleges  they  were  connected  with  were  concerned,  and  that  the 
alleged  indillerence  of  the  tutors  to  those  ])rinciples  was  not  a 
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fact.  Yet  tlic  assertion,  a  mild  one  certainly,  is  repeated  witiiout 
initif^ation  or  exeeption.  Our  friend  Mr.  lllaekburn 
in  the  matter  is  undoubtedly  sheltered  by  his  having  reported  in 
their  place  the  explanations  given  at  Norwich.  But  then  up  conics 
tlic  charge  again  in  number  eight  of  the  other  paper  !  AVefcar 
that  the  effect  of  this  will  be  to  authenticate  the  previous  com¬ 
plaint,  which,  as  a  universal  one,  w  as,  to  our  own  knowledge, 
made  in  igiioranco  of  the  facts. 

And  here  w  e  sliall  for  the  present  pause,  wishing  the  expected 
conference  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct.  We  hope 
to  resume  the  topic  when  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
shall  have  been  made  public.  Meanwhile,  as  wc  have  left  almost 
untouched  several  very  instructive  foreign  publications  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  propose  to  give  a  bibliographical 
jiceount  of  them  and  of  their  contents  in  our  February  number, 
in  preparation  for  our  subsequent  prosceution  of  the  subjects 
opened  in  this  article. 


Art.  VII.  The  League,  Nos.  58  to  62, 

The  advocates  of  Free  Trade  have  not  unfrequently  been 
branded  with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  classed  among  the  most 
st'lfish  worshippers  of  mammon.  Cotton  Lords  and  the  Millocracy, 
who  trade  in  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  operative  classes,  and 
inflict  on  white  victims  a  slavery  more  odious  than  negro 
bondage,  arc  terms  and  representations  in  common  use  witli 
the  partisans  of  monopoly  ?  Contemptuous  sneers  about  uti¬ 
litarian  philosophy  and  the  iron-heartedness  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  malthusian  theories,  and  nu’al  emigrations ;  for  a 
while  seized  instead  of  arguments  or  refutation.  Queen’s 
letter  collections,  charity  balls  and  subscriptions,  were  played 
ofl  against  manufacturers  and  commerce;  agricultural  prizes 
and  dinners,  farming  premiums  and  lectures  on  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  breeding  cattle  and  land  allotments,  were 
placed  in  contnist  with  the  machinerv,  and  labour  of  cotton 
mills. 

The  county  meetings  held  by  free  traders,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of^  the  condition  of  the  rural  peasantry,  the  descrip¬ 
tions  given  by  eye-witnesses,  and  from  the  iips  of  yeomen 
farmers,  ^  in  ‘  the  League,’  and  at  the  crow  ded  assemblies  of 
r  details  proved  and  proclaimed  of  the  w  ages 

of  farm  labourers,  their  pauperised  and  famished  families,  served 
for  other  purposes  than  retaliation — they  prepared  the  country 
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to  understand  the  origin  of  incendiary  eonnagrations  in  tlie 
riiral  districts,  wliilst  they  increased  discontent  among  the  mis¬ 
guided  and  victimised  agriculturists.  They  liave  placed  in  eon- 
tnust  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  who  toils  on  the  land,  and  of 
the  operative  who  works  out  the  purimses  of  the  manufacturer; 
shewing  that  the  ordinary  weekly  income  of  the  farming  work¬ 
man,  wliether  in  the  East  or  West,  in  Suffolk  or  in  Wilts,  does 
not  exceed  eight  shilling^?,  with  but  few  additions  of  juvenile  or 
female  industry  :  while  the  average  wages  of  the  younger  fac¬ 
tory  w  orkers  equals  the  farming  man,  and  that  of  the  skilled  arti¬ 
san  excel  the  gains  of  the  tenjint  farmer.  The  sympathy  and 
zeal  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  leaguers  for  the  reduced  and  starving 
mechanic  in  1842  was  imputed  to  sclffshncss  and  avimce;  and 
ungenerous  attempts  were  made  to  identify  the  capitalist  manu¬ 
facturer  with  the  desperate  and  fitful  struggles  of  the  maddened 
victims  of  misgoverninent  and  monopoly.  Calmly,  how  ever,  and 
with  deliberation  did  the  confederate  free-traders  urge  their 
principles,  and  plead  the  cause  of  commerce  and  the  sacred 
claims  of  the  people.  They  demanded  not  eleemosynary  con¬ 
tributions,  nor  the  niggard  dole  of  an  ostentatious  charity,  but 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  rights  of  industry,  and  the 
equal  pri\ilcgcs  of  the  constitution  for  all  classes. 

More  recently  they  have  established  their  title  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  fanners^  friends  and  the  peasants*  benefactors. 
Though  they  deemed  it  incumbent  to  prove  that  a  diminu¬ 
tion,  to  the  number  of  40.000,  occurred  in  farming  occupiers 
and  labourers  between  1831  and  1841,  not  because  agriculture 
was  w  ithout  adequate  protection ;  and  have  appealed  to  the 
facts,  that  foreign  corn  only  came  in  when  provision  was  at 
famine  prices ;  and  that  low  prices  were  occasioned  only  by 
fruitful  seasons  at  home ;  they  have  demonstrated  that  the  ffir- 
mcr’s  distress  is  caused  by  exorbitant  rents,  fixed  according  to 
a  scale  of  prices  much  higher  than  he  actually  obtains  for  his 
produce;  while  his  system  of  cultivation  is  adapted  only  to  high 
prices — hence  the  deterioration  of  the  labourers*  condition. 
4'hcy  have  accurately  stated  the  question  thus  : — *  The  owners 
of  land  j)ass(^d  a  Law  intended  to  procure  a  fixed  price  for  the 
produce  of  that  land,  and  they  let  their  fields  to  their  tenants 
on  an  estimate  of  the  average  produce  sold  in  the  market,  at 
the  supposed  fixed  price.  Rent^  however,  was  the  only  thing 
fixed;  since  price  is  a  matter  beyond  legislative  controul,  ami 
finds  its  average  in  the  market  from  the  proportion  of  demand 
and  su})ply.*  This  position  they  have  cst«ablishcd  from  the 
statements  made  in  the  ‘  Occupations  Report*  which  clearly 
proves  that  the  corn  law  system  aflbrds  protection  neither  to 
labourer  nor  f{u*mer — since  it  shews  that  hundreds  of  the  agri- 
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cultand  labourers  would  perish,  inevitably,  but  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  provided  in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  which 
they  are  induced  to  migrate.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  far¬ 
mers  less  affected  by  the  corn  laws,  as  is  shewn  in  the  same  re¬ 
port.  No  better  test  of  a  farmer’s  prosperity  conld  be  found 
than  the  number  of  labourers  in  his  employ.  The  progress  or 
decay,  therefore,  of  the  farming  interest  has  been  measured  by 
the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  successive  periods ;  and 
it  is  undeniably  established  tliat  the  relative  strengtli  of  such 
population  has  diminished,  and  that,  therefore,  a  most  ruinous 
sacrifice  of  farming  capital  has  occurred ;  w  hile,  though  in  some 
districts  the  population  has  increased,  the  means  for  their  ac¬ 
commodation  have  been  lessened :  the  food  used  by  the  people 
has  been  diminished  in  quantity,  and  deteriorated  in  quality — 
the  home  cousum|)tion  of  farm  produce  being  daily  diminishing. 
These  might  be  the  obvious  deductions  of  reason ;  but  they 
have  received  the  confirmation  of  irrefutable  figures. 

It  will  enrich  our  pages  to  transfer  an  extract  from  ^  the 
League,’  on  the  statistics  of  our  British  population ;  slicwing 
their  relative  occupations.  It  first  gives  the  proportions  which 
the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  the  miscellaneous  classes 
bore  to  each  other,  in 


Agricultural. 

Commercial. 

Miscellaneous. 

•  1811  . .  35 

44 

21 

1821  . .  33 

46 

21 

1831  . .  28 

42 

30 

while  they  were  respectively  in 

1841  .  .  22  '  .  . 

46 

32 

*  In  1831,  the  number  of  occupiers  of  land  and  labourers  above  twenty 
years  of  age  in  Great  Britain,  was  1,251,751  ;  and  in  1841  the  number 
was  1,215,264  ;  showing  a  diminution  of  about  forty  thousand. 

*  In  1831,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  and 
manufactures,  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  was  1,572,292;  and  in 
1841,  the  number  was  2,039,409 ;  showing  an  increase  of  more  tlian 
400,0(K).  It  must  l)e  further  remembered  that  the  year  1841  was  one 
of  severe  manufacturing  distress,  when  several  large  establishments  were 
closeil,  and  consequently  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures  must  since  that  time  have  been  considerably  increased. 

*  Compared  w’ith  the  whole  population,  we  find  that  the.  agricultural 
class  forms  not  quite  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire,  while  trade  and  manufac¬ 
ture  employ  16  and  half  per  cent.  When  w’e  take  into  account  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  their  capacity  of  consumers  are  not  less 
interested  in  obtaining  cheap  food  than  the  manufacturing  operatives, 
we  (Ind  language  fail  us  to  describe  adequately  the  perverse  folly  as  well 
as  the  prepense  crime  wdth  which  the  com  laws  sacrifice  the  many  to 
the  few. 

The  counties  which  have  sent  the  largest  proportions  of  9ur}dii» 
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population  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  are  Buckingham,  Huntingdon. 
Norfolk,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  Westmorland,  ^nd  Worcester.  Thus,  while 
the  agricultural  counties  annually  export  a  large  portion  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  to  seek  employment  in  the  manufactu)*ing.  districts,  their  represen¬ 
tatives  vote  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  by  which  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  employment  is  restricted  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  exclaim,  that  these  facts  go  beyond 
the  wildest  imaginings  of  fancy. 

*  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  textile  fabrics  of  Great 
Britain,  including  cotton,  hose,  lace,  wool,  silk,  and  flax,  is  800,246. 
They  may  be  thus  classified  ; — 

Males  above  20  years  of  age  .  .  344,121 

,,  under  20  years  of  age  .  .  109,260 

Females  above  20  years  of  age  .  .  21 1,070 

,,  under  20  years  of  age  .  .  135,795 

*  Tlie  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  nearly 
30,000,  and  of  iron-miners  11,000.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
under-ground  in  mines,  amounts  to  193,825,  being  very  nearly  an 
eighth  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  Of  these,  far  the  larger  proportion,  that  is  to  say,  1 1 8,233,  are 
returned  as  engaged  in  coal-mines. 

‘We  find  that  24,774  persons  are  engaged  in  the  Potteries ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  brunch  of  British  industry  would  be  very 
greatly  extended  under  a  system  of  free  trade.  If  we  are  inferior  to 
the  French  and  Saxons — which,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful — in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  porcelain,  we  are  far  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  ordinary  earthenware  (faience)  of  general  use  ; 
and  nothing  but  our  preposterous  policy  could  have  prevented  us  from 
8upj)lying  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  with  the  articles  of  pottery 
which  unite  in  themselves  the  luxury  and  the  economy  of  ordinary  life. 
Glass  gives  employment  only  to  7464  persons.  The  progress  of  this 
manufacture  in  England  has  been  much  checked  by  its  being  subjected  to 
the  operations  of  the  excise. 

‘  It  appears  that  16,550  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
engines  and  machines  when  this  census  w’as  taken.  Our  own  inquiries 
have  shewn  us  that  this  amount  has  been  considerably  increased  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  this  beneficial  result  has  been  entirely  produced 
by  the  operation  of  Free-Trade  principles,  permitted  to  work  freely  by 
the  repeal  of  those  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  machinery. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
which  comprehends  the  most  intelligent  and  best  paid  class  of  persons, 
both  as  masters  and  handicraftsmen.  Tlie  general  activity  of  trade  and 
manufactures  is  essential  to  their  prosj)erity,  and  the  commercial  restric¬ 
tions  by  which  both  are  fettered  greatly  impede  the  development  of 
inventive  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  physical  wealth  in  this 
class  of  the  community.  The  general  results  of  the  inquiry  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  the  following  table ; — 
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(’ommerce,  trade,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  •  .  .  .  • 
Agriculture,  including  far¬ 
mers  &  graiiers,  labour¬ 
ers,  gardeners,  nursery¬ 
men,  and  florists  .  .  . 
Other  labourers,  miners, 
quarriers,  porters,  mes¬ 
sengers,  &c. ..... 

Nax'yi  merchant  semce, 

watermen,  &c . 

Navv  and  merchant  seamen 
afloat 

Army,  haif-pay,  and  East 
India  Company’s  sen  ice 

Army  abroad . 

IVofessions,  clerical,  legal, 
and  medical .  .  .  .  . 
Educated  persons  in  other 
pursuits  ...  .  .  . 

(lovcrnmcnt  civil  sert’ice  . 
Parochial  and  law  officers, 

police,  &c . 

Domestic  serv'ants  .  .  . 
lletumed  as  independent  . 
Alms -people,  pensioners, 
paupers,  lunatics,  &  pri¬ 
soners  . 

Ditto,  afloat . 

Residue  of  population  .  . 
Afloat . 

Total  of  population,  includ¬ 
ing  army  &  na\7  abroad 
and  afloat . 


Enf^lAnd  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Isles  on  the 
British  Seas. 

Total. 

2,619,206 

473,581 

17,589 

3,110,376 

1,261,448 

229,337 

8,493 

1.499,278 

673,922 

84,573 

3,373 

761,868 

95,193 

24,359 

2,279 

121,821 

ti 

ff 

96,799 

36,763 

it 

4,631 

»> 

840 

»> 

42,234 

89,230 

63,041 

9,709 

434 

63,184 

123,878 

14,088 

18,099 

2,777 

859 

94 

142,836 

16,959 

22,125 
999, (H8 
445,973 

3,085 

158,650 

58,291 

65 

7,535 

7,176 

25,2/5 

1,165,233 

511,440 

176,206 

9,3^,866 

21,690 

1,531,402 

ff 

1,173 

74’’l30 

»» 

199,069 

957 

10,996,398 

1,407 

mm 

mm 

124,040 

18,844,434 

*  This  table  gives  us  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  7,846,500  per¬ 
sons  actively  employed  in  Britain,  and  the  report  thus  accounts  for  the 
remainder : — 

*  Tlie  *  Residue  ’  of  the  population  whose  occupations  are  entirely 
accounted  for  amounts  to  10,997,865,  which  would  at  first  appear  to  be 
a  large  proportion.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this  com¬ 
prehends  both  sexes  and  all  ages ;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  that  of  this  number  only  2^  per  cent  are  males  above  20  years  of 
age.  The  males  under  20,  and  the  females  above  and  under  20,  make 
up  respectively  about  31,  32,  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  remainder.  For 
the  large  number  under  20  of  each  sex,  without  any  occupation,  it  is 
obviously  easy  to  account,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  infants  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  tender  age.  The  number  of  w’omen  above  20  years  of  age, 
without  any  occupation,  returned,  consists  generally  of  unmarried  w  omen 
living  with  their  parents,  and  of  the  wives  of  professional  men  or  shop¬ 
keepers,  living  upon  their  earnings,  but  not  considered  as  carrying  on 
the  occupations  of  their  husbands.  The  small  number  of  males  above 
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20  years  of  ape  who  have  been  returned  by  the  enumerators  as  not  pur¬ 
suing  any  occupation  (nor  as  being  persons  of  independent  means,  nor 
as  paupers),  amounting  to  272,732,  in  a  population  of  18,655,981  souls 
(a  proportion  of  only  1*46  per  cent.),  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
sons  who  continue  to  reside  with  their  parents,  and  perhaps  to  assist  in 
their  business,  without  being  returned  as  carr\ing  on  the  same  trades, 
of  husbands  supported  by  the  labour  and  industry  of  their  wives,  and  of 
persons  temporarily  out  of  employment.* 

Discussion  proceeds,  inquiries  are  awakened,  and  information 
is  elicited  and  diffused ;  not  alone  among  politicians,  statesmen, 
and  the  more  wealthy  classes  of  society.  Protection  Societies 
made  their  appeal  to  tlie  predilections  and  selfishness  of  the 
tenant  class  among  the  farmers ;  bnt  the  stroke  has  rebounded, 
and  the  monopolist  has  overshot  his  mark.  Agricultural  la¬ 
bourers  have  begun,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  to  state 
their  grievanees  in  a  peaceful  and  constitutioiud  form,  and 
to  trace  their  sufferings  and .  privations  to  the  operation  of 
the  corn  laws.  It  is  no  doubt  better  that  they  should  speak 
out,  though  we  question  whether  their  sifperiors  have  ranch 
relish  for  the  accents  in  which  their  complaints  are  uttered, 
than  that  they  should  harbour  in  their  breasts,  or  keep  smoul¬ 
dering  in  their  secret  intercourse,  sueh  sentiments  as  have 
occasionally  been  expressed  by  some  of  them. 

The  half  famished  labourers  of  the  South  of  England  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  every  eireumstance  of  physical  and  moral  deterioration, 
amidst  all  their  boasted  protection.  Their  moan  of  distress  has 
been  unheeded  by  the  lords  of  the  soil;  who  have  spoken 
loudly  of  their  benevolenee  for  the  victims  of  the  factory  and  of 
the  rights  of  free  labour  in  the  colonies.  But '  the  annals  of  the 
poor,'  whether  '  short  and  simple,'  or  complicated  with  distress 
and  suffering,  have  lost  the  music  of  poetry,  and  need  not  the 
aids  of  fiction.  The  utmost  powers  of  human  endurance  have 
been  tested,  and  another  recipe  must  be  speedily  prescribed.  A 
scene  has  opened  on  the  eyes  of  monopolist  landlords  in  Goat- 
acre  ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  proelaim  that  it  was  presented 
within  the  walls  of  an  Independent  Chapel ;  every  part  of  which 
was  closely  packed  by  labourers,  their  w  ives  and  children  ;  while 
crowds  unable  to  obtain  an  entrance,  hung  round  the  doors  and 
window  s.  We  are  told  it  w’^as  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the 
part  of  these  labouring  agrieulturists  themselves ;  the  chairman 
was  of  their  own  selection ;  and  the  assembly  was  addressed 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  persons  of  their  own  class.  They 
stated  their  grievances  in  temporate  and  manly  language,  and 
revealed  tales  of  suffering  which  cannot  be  read  without  horror. 
The  speech  of  the  first  speaker  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ; — 
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•  Charles  Gingell,  of  Preston,  in  the  parish  of  Lyneham.  He  said  he 

felt  jj^at  distress  and  grievances,  but  could  scarcely  find  words  to  ex. 
press  himself.  For  the  last  twelve  months  his  wages  had  amounted  to 
£19.  28.  He  was  thirty-four  weeks  working  for  78.  a  week,  and  eigh- 
teen  weeks  for  Ss.  per  week.  This  gave  an  average  of  about  78.  4d.  a 
week.  Out  of  these  great  wages  he  had  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife, 
and  six  cliildren.  If  he  could  spend  all  that  sum  for  food  he  would  not 
grumble ;  but  there  were  many  other  things  to  be  paid  for — £3  a  year 
rent;  the  shoe  bill  of  the  family  he  could  not  put  at  less  than  Is.  per 
week  ;  and  Is.  a  week  for  firing,  reducing  the  sum  to  about  4s.  a  week, 
or  ^d.  per  head,  for  food  per  week;  to  say  nothing  of  tea,  sugar,  butter, 
soap,  candles,  &c.  He  wished  to  pay  everybody  their  own,  but  he 
could  not  do  it.  It  was  high  time  some  remedy  was  provided  to  alter 
the  condition  of  the  labourer ;  and  he  thought,  if  they  could  once  get 
Free  Trade,  the  condition  of  the  people  would  altogether  alter  and  im- 
j)rovc.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  married  a  wife  from  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  women  at  that  time  were  earning  12s.  a  week.  At  that 
rate  his  family  would  earn  26s.  a  week,  while  his  wages  from  the  land 
would  increase.  Was  not  Free  Trade,  then,  desirable  ?  (‘  Yes,  yes,’ 

and  cheers.)* 

Other  meetings  have  been  licld,  and,  at  some  of  them,  wo¬ 
men'  have  been  conspicuous  pleading  for  their  offspring,  and 
tclbng  the  peculiar  sufferings  of  their  sex.  Their  stories  of  do¬ 
mestic  privation  and  family  misery  ought  to  pierce  the  heart  of 
their  landlords.  Their  appcjirance  on  such  a  stage  is  a  novelty 
in  England,  and  it  is  a  signal  proof  how  severe  the  wretched¬ 
ness  of  the  agricultural  labourers  has  become,  and  how  bitterly 
it  is  felt.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  report  of  Mrs.  Ferrises 
address,  and  need  not  ask  for  it  the  attention  which  it  is  sure  to 
command ; — 

*  Mary  Ferris,  of  Chalcut,  then  stood  up  to  speak,  and,  in  language 
such  as  only  a  woman  and  a  mother  could  use,  addressed  the  meeting. 
She  said  the  fathers  did  not  know  all  the  distress  which  was  endured. 
When  her  husband  was  at  work,  her  children  were  frequently  erv  ing  for 
food.  Last  year  her  husband  earned  8s.  a  week.  The  rich  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  the  miser)’  which  they  endured.  They  thought  if  they  saw  the 
labourers  with  a  decent  smock  frock  on  that  there  was  no  distress  among 
them,  bhe  had  often  gone  to  bed,  and  laid  awake  for  hours  with  the 
stomach-ache  for  want  of  food.  She  had  three  children  :  one  13  years 
old,  ought  to  earn  .5d.  a  day;  another,  10  years,  ought  to  earn  4d  a 
day ;  and  the  third,  8  years  old,  ought  to  earn  3d.  This  would  add  6s. 
n  week  to  her  income,  and  then  they  would  not  complain  of  being  badly 
off.  If  the  factories  were  now  open,  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  the 
elder  children  would  have  employment  in  them,  leaving  the  younger  to 
fill  their  places  on  the  farm.  Now  her  husband  frequently  had  the 

trembles  so  from  vrant  of  food  that  he  could  hardly  do  his  work. 
(Voices,  *  I  ve  often  had  the  trembles  too.*)  Her  children  were  dirt)’ 
and  ragged  :  for  she  could  neither  buy  soap  nor  firing  to  w’ash  them  or 
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ihcir  clothea  properly.  This  woman  gave  many  other  affecting  details 
respecting  their  sufferings,  and  called  earnestly  on  other  mothers  to 
follow  her  example  in  telling  them.  Her  tale  was  received  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  those  present. 

*  She  was  followed  by  an  elderly  woman  named  Mary  Matt,  whose 
o|)ening  words  were  sufticient  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  attention  of 
all  who  heard  her.  *  I  can  say  nothing  of  my  income,*  said  she,  •  be¬ 
cause  it  is  nothing !  *  She  went  on  to  state  that  her  husband  and  two 
grow’n-up  sons  were  all  out  of  w’ork,  and  could  not  obtiun  any.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  little  bit  of  ground  they  rented  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  they  should  l)e  starved.  Last  year  her  husband  broke  his  leg. 
and  she  then  received  relief  from  the  parish  for  fifteen  weeks.  He  had 
not  done  any  work  since.  Her  son  went  yesterday  to  a  farmer  to  ask 
for  work.  He  told  him  to  go  to  America.  (Voices,  ‘  They’d  drive  us 
all  there  if  they  could.*  *  We  heard  them  say  they  wished  they  could 
*  pit  up  *  the  labourers  like  potatoes,  in  the  winter.*)  •  She  was  for  Free 
Trade,  and  then  there  wrould  be  more  work  and  more  food,  (Loud 
cheers.)* 

The  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Goatacre  meet¬ 
ing  convey  valuable  instruction  both  to  the  advocates  and  the 
oj)poncnts  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

*  Resolved,  1st.  That  we,. the  lalmurcrs,  at  this  meeting  assembled, 
have  met  to  make  known  our  distress  and  our  w’ants,  tnisting  that  our 
statements  will  meet  the  publie  eye,  and  reach  the  hearts  of  our  legisla¬ 
tors,  to  the  end  that  they  may  pass  such  measures  as  shall  secure  to  in¬ 
dustry'  its  full  and  fair  reward,  and  thus  improve  the  condition  of  our¬ 
selves  and  our  fellow-countrymen. 

‘  2nd.  That  we  meet  not  to  ask  for  charity  but  for  justice,  in  the 
shape  of  profitable  and  independent  labour,  so  that  we  may  supply  our¬ 
selves  and  our  families  with  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  which 
we  find  at  present  to  be  utterly  impossible  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  employment  and  the  lowness  of  wages. 

‘  3rd.  That  we  firmly  believe  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  industry 
hy  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws  are  a  principal  cause  of  our  destitute 
condition,  inasmuch  as  scarcity,  dearness,  and  uncertainity  arc  the  re¬ 
sults  of  tampering  with  the  people’s  food  ;  and  that  we  further  believe, 
if  those  laws  were  abolished,  remunerative  employment  would  be  more 
abundant,  competition  for  labour  less  severe,  the  farmer  rendered  more 
secure,  by  steadiness  of  price  and  fair  rentals,  and  the  happiness  and 
pros}>erity  of  all  classes  of  society  materially  and  permanently  advanced.* 

There  is  yet  another  subject  on  which  statistical  information 
is  valuable,  and  sullicient  to  bring  conviction  to  the  unbiassed 
mind.  '  The  League^  professes  not  to  have  originated  or  con¬ 
ducted  the  iiKiuiries,  but  it  has  brought  their  results  to  light. 
Mr.  John  Bright,  M.  P.  for  Durham,  the  ardent  and  generous 
friend  of  the  poor  and  honest  opcrjitivc,  developed  the  facts  in 
his  own  town,  amidst  tlic  most  entliusiastic  response  of  his 
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neighbours.  But  we  mark  them  as  permanently  recorded  in 
*  The  League.^  Mr.  Bright  spoke  with  exultation  of  tlie  im- 
proved  condition  of  the  operative  in  vivid  contrast  with  tlie  sad- 
dened  and  sickening  state  of  the  rural  peasant ;  and  in  yet  more 
striking  comparison  with  the  operatives’  own  state  in  the  year 
18-11  and  1842.  Tlie  futility  of  monopolists’  assertions,  that  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  bread  is  not  injurious  to  the  operative  classes, 
because  the  price  of  that  staple  article  regulates  the  price  of 
labour  and  of  all  other  commodities,  was  thus  clearly  evinced. 
The  general  advance  of  wages  now,  or  recently  in  progress  in 
almost  every  manufacturing  district,  whilst  the  price  of  bread 
has  been  falling,  must,  to  all  candid  and  disinterested  minds, 
be  sufficiently  conclusive  of  the  absiu-dity  of  this  pretence.  The 
appalling  effects  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  food,  and  the 
parties  by  whom  these  effects  arc  most  acutely  felt,  arc  discri- 
minatcly  and  fearfully  demonstrated  by  the  other  means  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Emigration  returns  supply  the  follow- 
ing  figures  :  showing — 

•  That  as  the  price  of  food  advanced  during  the  recent  years  of  defi¬ 
cient  harvests,  the  number  of  our  countrymen  who  sought  a  home  in 
foreign  lands  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  and  that,  so  soon  as  the 
scourge  of  famine  was  abated  by  the  goodness  of  Providence,  the  tide  of 
emigration  received  a  check.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  1838  to 
1 843  is  as  follows : 


1838  . 

.  33,222 

1839  . 

.  62,207 

1840  . 

.  90,743 

1841  . 

.  118,592 

1842  . 

.  128,344 

1843  . 

.  57,242 

*  When  we  consider  how  terrible  was  the  pressure  upon  the  couutn 
from  1838  up  to  the  harvest  of  1842,  w’e  shall  not  be  surprised  that 
increasing  multitudes  fled  from  a  land  which,  however  dear  to  them  by 
the  ties  of  birth  and  association,  denied  them  the  first  of  all  rights,  that 
of  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  And  of  what  class 
were  these  emigrants  composed  ?  The  emigrant  is  drafted  from  the 
masses,  from  the  men  who  toil,  and  toil  incessantly  that  they  may  live 
in  honest  independence  ;  it  is  in  the  cottage  of  the  artisan,  and  not  in 
the  mansion  or  the  palace,  that  the  emigrant  ship  finds  her  sorrowing 
freight ;  and  the  tears  which  fall  upon  her  deck  are  the  tears  of  the 
poor,  whom  a  cruel  and  heartless  policy  has  driven  out  as  strangers  upon 
the  earth. 

‘  But  the  emigration  returns  stand  not  alone  in  the  testimony  they 
oflfer  a^inst  the  Com  Law.  Tlie  voice  which  speaks  from  our  courts 
of  justice  proclaims  the  miscrv  it  inflicts.  Tlie  number  of  commitments 
in  England  and  Wales  from  1837  to  1843  is  as  follows : 

1837  .  23,612 
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1839  . 

.  24,443 

1840  . 

.  27,187 

1841 . 

.  27,760 

1842  . 

.  31,309 

1843  . 

.  29,591 

*Tlie  variation  is  not  important  during  the  years  1837,  \38rand  *39. 
In  the  last -mentioned  year  the  pressure  of  famine  rapidly  increased,  and 
from  that  period  to  1  ^2  the  number  of  commitments  increased  from 
24,443  to  31,309,  whilst  in  1843,  when  the  price  of  food  had  consider¬ 
ably  fallen,  the  commitments  also  fell  to  29,591. 

*  The  tables  of  the  Registrar- General  also  tell  their  tale  of  woe  in  the 
muster-roll  of  evidence  against  the  laws  w'hich  decree  starvation.  We 
have  before  us  the  returns  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  nine  divisions  of 
the  north-western  district  for  the  years  1840  and  1843;  they  are  as 
billows : 


1840. 

1843. 

Bolton . 

. .  2,900  _ 

2,576 

Bury  . 

...  2,170  .... 

1,832 

Rochdale . 

...  1,688  .... 

1,531 

Breston  . 

...  2,637  .... 

1,938 

Blackburn  .... 

...  2,140  ..  .. 

2,031 

Wigan . 

.  ..  2,144  ..  .. 

1,832 

Prescott  . 

.  ..  1,155 _ 

920 

Manchester .... 

...  6,489  .... 

6,283 

Ashton  . 

. ...  4,873  _ 

4,391 

26,196 

23,334 

Showing  a  diminution  of  not  less  than  2,862  deaths  during  the  cheap 
year  1843,  as  compared  with  the  dear  year  in  1840,  in  nine  districts 
out  of  115  to  which  the  report  refers. 

The  2,862  human  beings  whose  removal  from  life  is  noted  in  the  return 
for  1840,  and  is  in  excess  of  the  number  who  died  in  1843,  were  of  the 
poor,  may  we  not  say  of  the  poorest  of  our  population. 

*  Have  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  then,  no  interest  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Law  ?  Deficient  harvests  would  not  have  brought 
famine  if  the  com  law  had  not  stood  in  the  path.  Our  artisans  were 
producing  goods  of  almost  every  kind  ;  the  world  bogged  that  they 
might  buy  them  from  us  and  sell  us  food  in  exchange  ;  but  our  bread¬ 
taxing  lords  and  squires  interposed,  lest  if  the  people  were  thus  fed, 
rents  should  fall.  But  the  working  men  and  their  families  suffered.  From 
their  ranks  the  corn  law  picked  its  victims  :  they  loaded  the  emigrant 
ship — they  stood  in  the  felon’s  dock — they  were  consigned  prematurely 
to  the  grave  !  Tlie  friend  of  the  corn  law  is  the  enenjy  of  the  artisan, 
and  of  every  man  who  lives  by  the  reward  of  his  toil.  Tlie  League  is 
the  foe  of  the  com  law,  and  every  blow  which  tends  to  break  down  this 
grievous  usurpation  of  the  landowners,  by  so  much  contributes  to  give 
independence,  and  comfort,  and  happiness  to  the  labourer.* 

But  to  pass  oil  to  our  more  immediate  object.  Tlic  League 
tells  us  what  the  free  traders  have  been  doing  while  their  adver¬ 
saries  were  shouting  mutual  congratulations  on  the  alleged 
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failure  of  the  confederacy.  For  ten  weeks  their  forces  wore 
withdrawn  from  the  public  parade  gjround,  to  ti^ht  the  battle 
of  free  trade  at  close  (piarters  with  the  enemy  in  the  rejjjistra- 
tion  courts.  Flection  contests  there  were  none;  aggregate 
meetings  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  or  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
had  been  suspended.  There  were  no  great  field  days;  but 
recruiting  was  most  successful  and  drilling  most  efficient,  and 
the  effective  strength  wjis  never  greater  or  more  prepared  to 
w^cupy  advantageous  positions  in  a  fair  field  so  soon  as  a  general 
election  sJiall  come.  The  bitterest  antagonists  of  the  League 
now  confess  that  it  never  was  more  poweifful  or  its  operations 
more  to  be  dreaded.  In  a  hundred  and  forty  boroughs  it  has 
exercised  a  healthful  and  constitutional  influence  ;  suggesting, 
counselling,  and  even  directing  registration  procedure  :  and  in 
the  greater  number  has  added  not  only  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  free-trade  voters,  but  to  the  probability  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  success  when  the  trial  of  strength  shall  come.  It  was 
wise  to  render,  as  far  as  possible,  their  electoral  power  im¬ 
pregnable  in  the  county  w  hich  may  be  called  their  own,  and  the 
.  result  is  that  out  of  twenty-six  members  returned  by  the  Dnchy 
of  Lancaster,  tw  entv-one  are  certain  to  be  free  traders  at  the 
next  election.  Lancaster  and  Clitheroe,  where  the  Tory  Chair- 
man  of  Ways  and  Means  and  a  prospective  President  for 
a  ‘  w  ould  but  dare  not  be'  free  trade  Tory  Board  of  Trade,  have 
their  seats,  are  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  of  surrender  from 
such  representatives.  Blackburn  and  Warrington  have  also 
retrieved  their  strength.  And  even  in  Liverpool  the  anti-mono¬ 
polists  have  registered  this  season  452  more  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  Southern  Division  is  no  longer  at  the  beck  of  Lord 
Francis  Egertonor  of  a  monopolist  squirearchy;  1751  added  to 
the  previous  number  of  free  traders  on  the  poll  will  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  good  cause  at  the  next  contest.  The  Northern 
Division  is  in  process  of  preparation  and  wdll  assuredly  follow. 

They  are  not  now'  afraid  to  proclaim  what  their  antagonists 
say  and  do ;  neither  do  they  hesitate  to  avow  their  ow'ii  policy. 
They'  jiiin  not  at  success  by  any  coiip  d'etat :  the  conviction  of 
the  public  mind  and  the  hearty  assent  of  enlightened  citizens  is 
deemed  essential  to  permanent  triumph.  Their  progress  among 
the  people  they  believe  to  be  all  but  complete ;  reason  and  con¬ 
viction  are  with  them,  principle  and  action  will  soon  follow. 
\V  hen  the  masses  have  the  power,  and  are  free  to  deliberate, 
they  do  not  long  hesitjite  between  monopoly  and  free  trade. 
The  common  sense  admissions  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
abstract  rectitude  of  free  trade  principle  of  Sir  11.  Peel,  arc  not 
more  siguiticant  and  cheering  than  is  the  blunt  and  frank  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Lord  Londonderry',  w’ho  is  reported  to  have  re¬ 
cently  told  his  tenantry,  ‘He  did  not  understand  how'  any'  minister 
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wlio  thouf^ht  right  to  introduce  into  his  policy  free  trade  at  all— 
lie  did  know  liow  that  minister  could  make  corn  an  exception, 
'riiev  had  seen  during  the  last  twenty  yejurs  many  changes — 
they  had  seen  the  minister  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the 
pressure  from  without — obliged  to  follow  out  a  course  of  policy 
which  was  contrar}'  to  his  mind  to  pursue ;  and  having  seen 
that  he  could  not  sit  down  without  impressing  on  them  that 
similar  things  might  take  place  w  ith  regard  to  the  Corn  Law’s, 
lie  wished  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  every  thing  else 
was  free,  they  could  not  expect  ‘  that  corn  alone  would  be  an 
exception.'  When  the  light  of  such  truths  breaks  in  upon 
nobles,  proverbially  obtuse  and  benighted  by  obsolete  preju¬ 
dices,  the  advocates  of  free  trade  may  well  hope  that  tin? 
dawn  of  a  triumphant  day  is  breaking;  when  the  liberty  of 
commerce,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  realised. 
From  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  hereditary  senator  to  the 
newly  enfranchised  elector,  or  those  qualified  to  become  such, 
opinion,  confirmed  by  religion  and  experience,  w  ill  find  an  echo 
and  response :  all  that  remains  is  to  give  them  organization  in 
the  community  and  due  representation  in  the  legislature.  This 
then  is  the  object  of  the  League's  present  movements. 

The  Council  of  the  League  contains  many  strenuous  pro¬ 
moters  of  other  liberal  principles,  and  some  who  are  Complete 
Suffragists  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  But  they  do  not 
expect  that  the  mere  outcry  of  unenfranchised  millions  will  pre¬ 
vail.  The  presentation  of  petitions  has  already  been  tried,  and 
their  prayers  signed  by  three  millions,  have  been  contemptuously 
rejected.  Though  lords  fear  the  issue  as  a  class,  they  will  not 
aid  the  cause ;  and  a  free  constituency  has  not  been  realis(‘d 
strong  enough  to  extract  from  them  the  concession.  The  sove¬ 
reign  of  Great  Britain  is  not  a  despot;  and  the  will  of  our 
(iiu  en  is  under  the  control  of  her  Cabinet.  She  cannot,  if  she 
would,  come  to  the  delivery  of  her  sufl’criiig  people,  till  they  can 
help  themselves.  Tlie  policy  of  the  League  is,  therefore,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  constituency,  to  encrease  their  parliamentary  strength, 
'flirce  years  ago  they  commenced  this  procedure.  They  depre¬ 
cate  fayyot  votes,  and  can  place  no  relianee  on  the  suffrage  of 
tenants-at-w’ill.  They  imagine  that  their  antagonists  have  split 
farm  votes  and  registered  their  menials  to  nearly  the  ultimate 
verge  of  their  power ;  and  they  step  forward  to  persuade  the 
middle  classes  and  better-paid  workmen  to  purchase  county 
(pialifications.  The  strength  of  trade  and  of  the  League  resides 
in  boroughs — the  strength  of  monopoly  is  in  an  oligarchy  of 
•10,000  landlords.  The  advocates  of  free  trade  w'ere  reproached 
with  the  adverse  strength  of  the  counties,  and  taunted  to  try 
the  agricultural  districts,  where  they  were  assured  they  would 
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not  find,  and  could  not  secure  a  hearing.  Tliey  accepted  the 
cliallengc,  made  the  trial,  and  farmers  and  labourers  who  were  sent 
to  disturb,  remained  to  hear  and  to  be  convinced.  The  county 
free  trade  meetings  and  triumphs  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright 
shewed  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  county  registrations. 
Appearances  favoured  the  hope  of  success  in  South  Lancashire ; 
and  the  encreased  strength  which  was  realised  was  a  frcsli  en¬ 
couragement  to  watch  and  work  the  electoral  registers;  by 
which  this  division  of  the  county  is  now  secured  for  free  trade. 

An  impulse  has  thus  been  given,  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  acquisition  of  bond  fide  forty -shillings  freeholders  is 
sought  to  counterbalance  tenant-at-will  votes.  Other  counties 
have  eagerly  followed  the  example,  and  North  Lancashire,  North 
Cheshire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Middlesex,  &c.  have 
now  a  rational  prospect  of  ranking  as  the  homes  of  free  men. 
The  constituencies  of  other  parts  may  be  stimulated  to  the  like 
efforts  ;  and  a  fresh  infusion  of  youthful  energies  may  yet  help 
to  redeem  the  country^  from  a  vassalage,  w  hich  is  derogatory  to 
freemen  and  injurious  to  the  empire. 

The  measure  advocated  by  '  the  League^  is  of  such  practical 
importance,  and  so  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  precedent, 
that  we  deem  it  expedient  to  dwell  a  little  more  at  large  upon 
its  details  and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  We  shall  not  anti¬ 
cipate  that  any  objections  to  the  scheme  are  gravely  entertained  ' 
by  our  readers.  Indeed  we  seriously  apprehend  that  the  country  I 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  nonconformity  arc  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  similar  course  to  the 
better  paid  operatives  and  middle  classes,  of  dissenters  and 
reformers.  The  Church  w  ill  never  be  dissevered  from  the  State, 
or  the  franchise  be  extended  to  the  people,  but  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  senate  will  never  be  or  do  anything  but  as  the 
people  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  it.  The  assumption  is 
not  unwarrantable  that  dissenting  congregations  are  composed 
of  tlie  intelligent,  moderately  wealthy,  or  industrious  and  better 
paid  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  They  ought  to  be,  and  we 
think  generally  are,  the  most  independent  members  of  society. 
There  are  in  England  and  Wales  four  thousand  Independent 
and  Baptist  congregations;  l)esides,  perhaps,  five  thousand  others 
belonging  to  the  different  sections  of  the  Methodist  body.  The 
adult  members  of  these  congregations  aic  probably  as  numerous 
as  the  whole  electoral  body  of  England. — I  low'  few'  of  them  arc, 
and  how  many  of  them  ought  to  be,  enfranchised,  would  be  an 
interesting  statistical  question — but  it  would  be  more  to  our 
present  purpose  could  we  demonstrate  how'  many  might,  by  the 
tbrty-shillings  freehold  qualification,  be  placed  upon  the  county 
register.  That  it  w  ould  be  altogether  nncnnonical  for  ministers 
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and  deacons  to  look  into  this  subject^  and  most  inexpedient  for 
them  in  such  character  to  interfere  is  clear ;  but  we  may  suggest 
that  the  Council  or  the  Executive  of  the  Anti-State  Church 
Conference,  and  the  Complete  Suffrage  Union,  will  find  no 
inconsiderable  accession  of  power  and  influence  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  constitutional  resource. 

On  this  important  subject  Mr.  Cobden^s  statement — which 
was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  approbation  by  more  than 
five  thousand  free  traders  in  the  town  of  Manchester — demands 
the  consideration  of  every  advocate  of  an  extended  suffrage. 
The  honourable  member  for  Stockport  is  no  visionar}"  projector, 
but  one  whose  clear  and  practical  judgment  cannot  probably  be 
exceeded  among  the  politicians  of  the  day.  The  scheme  is  his, 
though  commended  by  the  council  of  the  League  ;  and  we  give 
it  in  his  own  words.  He  affirms,  and,  we  think,  truly, — 

*  Tlie  counties  are  more  vulnerable  than  the  small  pocket  boroughs  ; 
if  we  can  rouse  the  free  traders,  tlie  outcry  will  be  a  systematic  effort 
such  as  we  have  exercised  in  the  case  of  South  I^ncashire.  In  many 
of  the  small  boroughs  there  is  no  increase  in  the  numbers,  there  is  no 
extension  of  houses,  the  whole  property  belongs  to  a  neighbouring  noble, 
and  you  can  no  more  touch  the  votes  which  he  holds  through  the  pro¬ 
perty  than  you  can  touch  the  balance  in  his  banker’s  hands.  Now  the 
county  constituency  may  be  increased  indefinitely.  It  requires  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  40s.  a  year  in  a  freehold  property  to  give  a  man  a  vote  for  a 
county.  I  think  our  landlords  made  a  great  mistake  when  they  retained 
the  40s.  freehold  qualification  ;  and  mark  my  words,  it  is  a  rod  in  pickle 
for  them.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  does  for  us  what  it  did  for 
catholic  emancipation,  and  what  it  did  for  the  reform  bill — give  us  the 
means  of  carrying  free  trade  ;  and  if  it  should,  the  landlords  will,  very 
likely,  try  to  serve  us  as  tliey  did  the  40s.  freeholders  in  Ireland,  when 
we  have  done  the  work.  The  40s.  franchise  for  the  county  was  esta¬ 
blished  five  or  six  centuries  ago.  At  that  time  a  man  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  phraseology  of  the  time  was  deemed  to  be  a  ‘  yeoman,’  and  en¬ 
titled  to  political  rights  provided  he  had  40s.  a  year,  clear,  to  spend. 
That  was,  at  that  time,  a  subsistence  for  a  man,  probably  it  was  equal 
to  the  rental  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  What  is  it  now?  With 
the  vast  diffusion  of  wealth,  among  the  middle  classes,  which  then  did 
not  exist,  and  among  a  large  portion,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  this  district 
of  the  superior  class  of  operatives  too,  that  408.  franchise  is  l>ecome 
merely  nominal,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  has  the  spirit 
to  acc^uire  it.  I  say,  then,  every  county  where  there  is  a  large  town 
population,  as  in  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  South 
Staffordshire,  North  Cheshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  many 
other  counties  I  could  name  ;  in  fact,  every  county  bordering  upon  the 
sea  coa^t,  or  having  manufactures  in  it,  may  l)c  won.  and  easily  won,  if 
the  people  can  be  roused  to  a  systematic  effort  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  vote  in  the  w’ay  in  which  the  South  I^ancashire  people  have  reached 
to  the  qualification.  W'c  find  counties  can  be  won  by  that  means  and 
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no  Other.  It  is  the  custom  sometimes  for  many  to  put  their  savings 
into  the  savings*  hank.  I  believe  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions, 
or  more,  so  deposited.  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  lessen  the  confidence 
in  that  security,  but  I  say  there  is  no  investment  so  secure  as  the  free¬ 
hold  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  only  investment  that  gives  a  vote  along 
with  the  property.  We  come,  then,  to  this;'  it  costs  a  man  nothing  to 
have  a  vote  for  the  county.  He  buys  his  property — sixty  pounds  for  a 
cottage  is  given — thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  many  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  will  do  it — he  has  then  the  interest  of  his  money  ;  he  has  then 
the  property  to  sell  when  he  wants  it ;  and  he  has  his  vote  in  the  bargain. 
Sometimes  a  parent  wishing  to  teach  a  son  to  be  economical  and  saving, 
gives  a  set  of  nest  eggs  in  a  savings’  bank — I  say  to  such  a  parent, 

*  make  vour  son,  at  twentv-one  years,  a  freeholder ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty, 
for  you  make  him  thereby  an  independent  freeman,  put  it  m  his  power 
to  defend  himself  and  his  children  from  political  oppression  ;  and  you 
make  that  man,  with  £G0,  an  equal  in  the  polling  booth  to  Mr.  Scaris- 
hrick  with  his  eleven  miles  in  extent  of  territory,  or  to  Mr.  Egerton. 
This  must  be  done.  In  order  to  insure  the  next  year’s  register,  it  re- 
(piires  only  that  you  should  be  in  possession  of  a  freehold  before  the 
31st  of  next  January.  We  shall  probably  be  told  that  ‘this  is  veiy 
indiscreet — what  is  the  use  of  coming  out  in  public  and  announcing  such 
a  plan  as  this,  when  your  enemies  can  take  advantage  of  it  as  well  as 
you  ?’  My  first  answer  to  that  is,  that  our  ojiponents,  the  monopolists, 
cannot  take  advantage  of  it  as  well  as  we.  In  the  first  place  very  few 
men  are,  from  conviction  or  prejudice,  monopolists,  unless  their  capacity 
for  inquiry’  or  their  sympathies  have  been  blunted  by  already  possessing 
an  undue  share  of  wealth.  In  the  next  place,  if  they  wish  to  urge  upon 
others  of  a  rank  below  them  to  qmdify  for  a  vote,  they  cannot  trust  them 
with  the  use  of  the  vote  when  they  have  got  it.  But  apart  from  that, 
1  would  answer  those  people  who  cavil  at  this  public  appeal,  and  say, 

*  you  will  not  put  salt  upon  your  enemy’s  tail — it  is  much  too  wise  a 
bird.’  They  have  been  at  this  work  long  ago,  and  they  have  the  worst 
of  it  now,  have  our  opponents.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  land¬ 
lords  of  the  country  ?  Why  they  have  been  long  engaged  in  multiply¬ 
ing  voters  upon  their  estates,  making  men  farmers — taking  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  nephews  to  the  register — making  them  qualify  as  many 
as  the  rent  of  the  land  will  cover  ;  and  they  have  been  making  their 
land  a  kind  of  political  capitid  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill. 
\ou  have,  then,  a  new  ground  opened  to  you,  w  hich  has  never  yet  been 
entered  upon,  mid  from  which  I  expect,  in  the  course  of  not  more  than 
three  years  from  this  time,  that  every  county  (if  w’e  persevere  as  we 
have  in  South  l^uicashire)  possessing  a  large  population,  may  cany 
free  traders  as  their  representatives  to  parliament.’ 

On  the  same  subject  TAe  League  adds  some  remarks  alike 
interesting  and  important.  Referring  to  !Mr.  Cobden,  they  say: 

*  He  proposes  to  increase  the  number  of  small  freeholders  on  the  old 
constitutional  principle,  which  gave  the  right  of  franchise  to  every  man 
having  a  clear  income  of  forty  shillings  from  land.  Tliis  is  a  matter  of 
immense  importance,  not  only’  to  the  political  constitution,  but  to  the 
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nociiil  condition  of  the  empire.  Darin"  the  meeting  of  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  at  Liverpool,  the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  the  statistical 
section,  and  men  of  all  parties  unanimously  agreed  that  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  small  freeholds  would  be  a  most  efficacious  means  of  elevating 
the  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes.  It  would  place  before  them 
an  object  of  ambition  attainable  by  honest  exertions,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  lead  them  to  consider  what  are  their  duties  as  citizens  and 
members  of  a  free  state,  llic  freehold  cottage  and  the  freehold  plot  of 
ground  have  ever  been  among  the  best  and  purest  features  in  our  county 
constituencies  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  too  successful  an  effort 
was  made  to  swamp  them  wjth  dependent  tenants-at-will.  ^flie  restora¬ 
tion  of  such  freeholders  to  their  former  influence  would  not  only  lead  to 
something  like  a  political  regeneration  of  the  constituencies,  but  would 
grcatlv  add  to  the  independence,  the  happiness,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
great  body  of  tlie  nation.’ 

Mr  Cobdcii  has  not  invited  his  colleagues  to  a  visioiniry  pro¬ 
ject — a  mere  castle  in  the  air.  The  subject  is  tangible,  and 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  practical  and  compreheiisiblc  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  county  representation  is  the  power  by  which  the 
landowners  retain  their  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
but  for  tlie  252  county  members,  ^Mr.  Villicrs  would,  in  less 
than  two  years,  have  a  majority  in  parliament.  AVcrc  only  a 
fourth  part  of  them  converted  to  free -trade  principles,  or  sup¬ 
planted  by  free-trade  members,  the  present  ministry  would  be 
in  a  minority.  The  voters  who  constitute  the  county  power  of 
the  landlord  are  the  CoO  tcnants-at-will.  The  defeat  of  the 
free  traders  in  laincasliire,  in  the  AVest  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or 
in  North  Cheshire,  b  as  ])ccn  proved,  by  an  analysis  of  the  poll, 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  sucli  voters.  The  same  class  pre¬ 
ponderating  in  Buckingliamsliire,  Huntingdonshire,  &c.,  render 
a  popular  contest  in  such  rural  counties  almost  hopeless.  To 
attempt  to  swamp  them  would  be  a  bootless  task,  and  the  only 
hopeful  alternative  is  to  neutralize  them  in  the  electoral  field  by 
an  equal  number  of  independent  voters.  Such  a  scheme  is 
demonstrably  The  late  census  returns  farmers  and 

graziers,  who  are  adult  males,  at  230,155  ;  including,  of  course, 
all  the  small  dairy  fanners,  and  many  paying  a  rental  less  than 
t;50  a  year.  It  has  been  computed  that  these  may  be  about  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  number,  being  about  200,000,  tcnaiits-.at-will, 
whose  votes  turn  the  scale  at  the  election  of  158  members,  the 
representatives  of  the  52  English  and  Welsh  counties.  Another 
deduction  might,  however,  be  made  of,  perhaps,  one  tenth,  for 
the  tenants  of  those  landlords  wdio  cither  do  not  influence  their 
tenants,  or  who  arc  opposed  to  the  corn  monopoly ;  so  that  the 
net  strength  of  the  poll  which  monopolist-landowners  can  coin- 
nnuid,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  180,0(X)  voters  in  all  these 
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counties.  A  fourth  part  of  these  52  counties,  containing  but  a 
small  proportion  of  town  population,  and  therefore  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  landlord,  being  set  aside  as  unassailable,  there 
remain  the  seats  of  119  members  subject  to  a  sufhcieutly 
numerous  body  of  middle-class  voters  in  the  towns  to  give  scope 
for  the  favourable  operation  of  this  scheme.  According  to  the 
calculation,  it  remains  to  provide  155,000  persons,  willing  and 
able  to  qualify  themselves  as  county  voters,  to  neutralize  the 
power  of  the  monopolist-landlords  in  three-fourths  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  counties.  The  field  which  opens  to  the  patriotic 
citizen,  wherever  his  residence,  thus  to  counteract  the  chica¬ 
nery  and  oppression  of  an  unscrupulous  oligarchy,  is  inviting 
and  ac'ccssible  to  multitudes,  who  may  thus  extend  their  sphere 
of  usefulness,  by  enlaging  their  political  power,  at  so  clieap  a 
rate,  that  it  is  accessible  to  all  but  the  poorest  of  the  population. 

A  single  county  will  show  the  vast  importance  of  tliis  move¬ 
ment,  especijvlly  in  such  as  are  most  populous,  and  therefore  « 
most  open  to  the  operation  of  this  undertaking.  County  meet¬ 
ings  were  designated  by  the  term  '  Farce  ^  in  the  abrupt  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  greatest  anomaly  among  living  statesmen ;  but 
county  eleetions  have  never  been  so  regarded,  even  among  the 
greatest  adversaries  of  popular  representation.  Tlie  election  of 
Mr.  Wilbcrforcc  for  Yorkshire  doomed  the  slave  trade;  and  how  ^ 
many  generous  spirits  then  sought  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
freeholders  in  tliat  county  !  The  aristocracy  have  always  set  a 
liigh  price  on  the  voice  of  a  county.  It  was  the  election  of 
llcnr)^  Brougham — then  not  a  peer — that  gave  the  coup-de-gract 
to  the  rotten -borough  system,  and  made  way  for  Reform.  It 
was  the  defeat  of  Lords  Morpeth  and  Milton,  for  the  same 
county,  which  signalized  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  cabinet. 
How  that  disaster  was  incurred,  it  boots  not  now  to  inquire: 
enough  for  us,  that  many  friends  of  freedom  mourned  their  own 
supineness,  and  regretted  that  they  did  not  then  possess  the 
franchise  for  Yorkshire.  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  the  full  force  of 
his  victory  in  the  success  of  his  party  in  the  West  Riding;  and 
when  the  new  parliament  assembled  in  1841,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortlev — 

*  The  motion  for  mi  amendment  to  the  Address,  declaring  a  want  <rf 
confidence  in  the  late  Mimstr>\  *  It  is  not  long/  said  the  latter  m  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  *  since  Her  Majesty  put  a  question  to  the 
countrv’,  and  asked  them  to  return  an  iuiswer  that  might  serve  as  some 
guidance  to  her  in  the  future  conduct  of  her  government.  Now,  I  ap* 
]>ear  here  ns  the  hearer  of  a  portion  of  that  answer,  and  I  hope  that, 
with^t  presumption,  I  may  say  I  appear  as  the  bearer  of  not  the  least 
significant  portion  of  that  answer.*  Loud  and  long  w’ere  the  cheers  with 
which  the  speaker  wns  greeted  by  the  monopolist  majority ;  and  well 
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inipht  they  cheer,  for  they  knew  that  whilst  the  West  Riding  sent  such 
nn  answer,  monopoly  was  secure.* 

It  is  reasonable  that  sueli  importanee  should  attaeli  to  the 
constitueiiey  of  York :  its  population  exeecds  the  inhabitants 
of  Bedibrd,  Berks,  Bueks,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Huntingdon, 
Monmouth,  Oxford,  Rutland,  .and  Westmoreland,  —  ten  coun¬ 
ties,  which  send  twenty-five  members  to  parliament.  The 
twelve  Welsh  counties  contain  a  population  of  240,000  less  than 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Its  registered  voters  exceed 
the  aggregate  constituencies  of  twenty-tw'o  Irish  counties,  re¬ 
turning  forty-four  members’;  and  on  a  similar  comparison, 
outnumbers  twenty-eight  Scotch  counties.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  is  London  or  South  Lancashire,  which  contain  each 
about  20,000  registered  electors  :  but  the  West  Riding  possesses 
0(pi;d  to  one  and  a  half  of  cither,  that  is,  30,000  enfranchised 
citizens  who  c.an  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire;  while  the  free 
traders  within  its  bounds  might  incrcr.se  it  one-third  more.  If 
any  person  is  inclined  to  doubt  our  accuracy, — 

‘  Let  him  take  a  map  of  the  county,  and  run  his  eye  over  the  district, 
from  Sheffield,  in  the  extreme  south,  to  Patelcy  Bridge,  in  the  north, 
and  from  Saddleworth,  in  the  south-west,  over  that  chain  of  populous 
towns  and  villages  running  north-east,  and  including  I.«eeds,  Bradford, 
Halifax,  and  Huddersfield,  let  him  count  the  numbers,  estimate  the 
wealth,  and  rememl>er  the  spirit  and  liberality  of  this  great  manufacturing 
community,  and  then  ask  himself  if  it  be  {rassible  that  such  a  population 
will  submit  to  be  imprisoned  and  fettered  by  the  squirearchy,  who  dimi¬ 
ncer  over  the  comparative  wastes  and  wildernesses  of  the  county  ?’ 

There  are  facilities  for  free  traders  in  this  county  which  are 
not  possessed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  are  many 
towns  which  do  not  possess  the  borough  franchise,  and  whose 
electoral  power  lies  in  the  county,  while  almost  all  these  towns 
are  dependent  on  trade  with  foreign  countries.  All  occupiers 
of  their  own  freeholds  in  Barnsley,  Rotherham,  Saddleworth, 
Holmfirth,  Dewsbury,  Hebdcn-bridgc,  and  such  other  unen¬ 
franchised  towns,  as  well  as  the  villages,  arc  entitled  to.  be  on 
the  county  register.  Many  might  conveniently  invest  in  a  freer 
hold  qualification  (by  clubs,  or  other  means)  .€40  or  €50,  who 
])erhaps  could  not  afford,  or  might  not  wish,  to  occupy  a  €10 
house  in  a  borough.  The  Tjcaguc  holds  out  encouragement  to 
their  coadjutors  in  Yorkshire  in  the  follow  ing  terms :  and  wc 
quote  it  because  of  its  utility  and  practicableness  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  common  cause,  and  involves  the  nation’s  prosperity,  as  well 
as  the  expansion  of  the  popular  power. 

‘  At  the  last  revision  for  the  West  Riding  we  had  a  gain  of  less  than 
one  hundred  upon  the  register  of  30,000  names,  whilst  in  South  I..an- 
ca5‘hire  the  free  traders  gained  upwards  of  1,700  upon  a  register  of  only 
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19,000,  which  was  accomplished  by  a  hold,  determined,  and  successful 
effort  to  win  the  county.  Whatever  can  be  done  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shiremen  can  do.  Tlie  task  to  which  they  have  to  set  themselves  is  to 
qualify  at  least  2,000  new  voters  before  the  31st  of  January.  Nothing 
less  than  this  must  be  aimed  at.  There  are  sixteen  manufacturing  poll- 
ing  districts  ;  an  increase  on  an  average  of  130  in  each  will  more  than 
give  the  required  number.  This  can,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
done.  Then  there  are  our  friends  across  the  borders  in  Lancashire,  the 
North  Riding,  and  in  Westmoreland  ;  we  have  no  doubt  they  w  ill  send 
their  contingent  of  new’  qualifications  from  Clitheroe,  Colne,  Rochdale, 
Oldham,  York  City,  Kendal,  &c.,  to  swell  the  noble  army  of  freetraders 
at  the  next  general  election.  The  Manchester  leaguers  have,  we  take 
it  for  granted,  all  quidified,  or  are  preparing  to  do  so,  for  the  West 
Riding.  Wc  tell  them,  for  their  encouragement,  that  ^Messrs.  Wortley 
and  Dennison's  stronghold  is  in  the  non-resident  monopolist  voters, 
their  friends  and  partisans  in  all  parts  of  the  north  of  England  having 
l)ccn  induced  to  qualify.’ 

Wc  gather  from  ^Thc  League/  that  the  project  of  increased  qua¬ 
lification  has  been  embraced  w  ith  cordiality  and  zeal  in  not  only 
north  and  south  Lancashire,  in  north  Cheshire,  and  the  West 
Itiding  of  Yorkshire,  but  that  our  ^Metropolitan  county  is  also 
the  scene  of  vigorous  operations,  which  promise  a  speedy  rescue 
from  the  power  of  monopoly.  The  circumjacent  counties  will 
provide  a  wholesome  accession  to  its  free  trade  electors,  Bed¬ 
fordshire  and  Bucks  w  ill  co-operate  with  the  city  of  London  in 
the  glorious  struggle  to  restore  Middlesex  to  its  once  proud 
eminence :  w  hile  Surrey  may  sliarc  in  the  sympathy  and  generous 
etVorts  of  the  champions  of  free  trade  from  all  contiguous  dis¬ 
tricts,  metropolitan  or  rural.  South  Staflbrdshire  also  has  begun 
an  organization  w  hich  w  ill  yield  a  sup])ly  of  enlightened  coad¬ 
jutors  whose  bond  jide  (pialifi cation  w  ill  give  authority  to  the 
advocates  of  unshackled  commerce,  on  the  fioors  of  the  Senate 
House.  The  question  lias  been  started,  Which  county  should 
come  first  in  tins  legitimate  strife,  and  the  ^  League’  has  an* 
swered — 

*  In  forming  our  opinion,  w’e  have  had  an  eye  to  the  tow’n  population 
in  each,  to  the  present  representation,  to  the  contests  since  1832,  and 
to  other  data,  for  judging  of  the  state  of  parties.  We  look  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  town  population  as  the  first  point  for  consideration,  because, 
whatever  may  he  the  present  state  of  the  register,  if  there  be  a  numerous 
middle  class  in  the  county,  not  qualified  to  vote,  the  free-traders  may, 
by  purchasing  40s.  freeholds,  possess  themselves  of  the  representation. 
The  following  list  of  thirty-three  English  counties,  and  divisions  of  coun¬ 
ties,  comprises  those  which  appear  to  us  at  once  the  most  important  and 
the  most  vulnerable :  in  fact,  just  in  proportion  to  the  importance  which 
they  derive  from  the  extent  of  their  population  is  the  pow*er  which  that 
population  possesses  to  carry  out  our  plan  : — 
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West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
South  Lancashire, 
Middlesex, 

North  Lancashire, 

Nortli  Cheshire, 

East  Surrey, 

North  Derbyshire, 

North  Durham, 

South  Stafford, 

East  Gloucester, 

West  Gloucester, 

East  Cumberland, 

West  Surrey, 

East  Somerset, 

South  Durham, 

North  Wiltshire, 

East  W^orcestershire. 


West  W^orcestershire, 
South  Cheshire, 

North  Staffordshire, 
South  Ijcicestershire, 
South  Derbyshire, 

North  Nottinghamshire, 
Rutlandshire, 

South  Northumberland, 
W^est  Cumberland, 
North  W^arwickshirc, 
East  Kent, 

W^est  Kent, 

South  Hants, 

Cornwall, 

Eiist  Sussex, 

East  Norfolk, 


‘  There  may  be  local  circumstances  with  which  we  arc  unacquainted, 
affecting  some  of  these  counties  ;  but  looking  at  them  from  a  distance, 
with  a  map  and  the  last  census  tables  in  hand,  we  should  say  there  is 
not  one  in  which  the  landed  monopolists  might  not  be  easily  beaten  by 
the  4()s.  freeholders.* 


Some  of  the  counties  however  may  be  deemed  more  hopeless 
than  they  really  are — the  registers  may  exhibit  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  adverse  party — they  have 
seldom  hccii  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision ;  while  the  parti¬ 
san  procedure  of  overseers  in  the  court  of  the  revising  barrister 
has  been  uuwatched,  many  names  have  heen  enrolled  whieli 
would  he  struck  otf  under  the  vigilant  operations  of  a  free  trade 
committee.  This  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  give  weight 
to  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  Free  Traders  when  they  plead  : 

*  But  the  good  work  must  not  be  confined  to  particular  districts. 
Wliercver  an  individual  Free-Trader  may  happen  to  reside,  be  it  in  Kent, 
Devon,  or  Northumberland,  let  him  make  it  bis  first  duty,  after  having 
])rovidcd  himself  with  the  franchise,  to  urge  tdl  his  neighbours  and 
friends,  who  are  favourable  to  our  cause,  to  qualify  themselves  with  the 
40s.  freehold.  Let  him  not  be  deterred  by  the  apparent  weakness  of 
our  party  upon  the  present  register.  Ours  is  n  growing  body.  Let 
nobody,  therefore,  omit  to  possess  himself  of  a  vote,  from  the  notion 
that  it  will  be  useless ;  nor  must  anybody  hesitate  to  qiuilify,  merely 
because  there  happens  to  be  no  organization  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
aiding  him  in  the  formal  business  of  registering  his  vote.  If  every 
Leaguer  in  the  coui\tr)'  will  only  do  his  best  to  secure  possession  of  a 
40s.  freehold  before  the  31st  of  .Ianuar\',  and  induce  such  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours  as  are  Free-Traders  to  follow  his  example,  we  under¬ 
take  to  furnish  them  afterwards  with  ample  instructions  how  to  enrol 
their  names  upon  the  county  list,  and  to  retain  it  there.’ 
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The  objection  has  been  taken  by  the  pai^  whose  strongholds 
arc  assailed,  that  this  course  is  unconstitutional ^  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  stigmatise  electors  thus  qualified  as  ‘  faggot 
voters.*  The  tu  quoque  argument  might  be  brought  to  bear 
on  assailants  whose  party  have  qualified  their  footmen,  re¬ 
tainers  and  tenants  as  far  as  their  means  or  power  extend, 
and  who  first  fought  tJieir  battle  in  the  i  castration  courts  not 
by  bond  fide  freeholders,  but  by  representatives  of  the  landlord's 
pleasure.  The  'League'  however  answers  such  imputations  in  a 
bolder  tone,  and  with  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  their  course. 

*  What  I  is  it  not  constitutional  to  place  ourselves  within  the  electoral 
pale,  by  conforming  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Reform  Act  ?  That 
act  decides  that  a  man,  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  40s.  a  year,  is  entitled 
to  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire.  We  say  to  every  unenfranchised  Free- 
Trader  who  is  able  to  invest  50/.  at  good  interest,  buy  a  freehold  cottage,  • 
and  become  a  free  citizen.  Lay  out  as  much  more  as  you  please,  or  as  is 
convenient,  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  or  houses  ;  but,  at  all  events,  let 
your  first  investment  be  in  that  description  of  property,  and  to  that 
amount,  at  least,  which  the  law  prescribes  to  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
county  vote.  Our  scheme  involves  no  agitation  for  an  alteration  of  the 
law  :  we  desire  to  induce  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons  to  conform 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Reform  Act.  Our  project  requires  less  of 
public  agitation  or  exciting  demonstrations  than  of  close,  earnest,  and 
business-like  application ;  and  we  hope  to  see  our  friends,  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  rivalling  the  Leaguers  of  Lancashire,  in  their  quiet  but 
effective  mode  of  caiTying  out  a  plan  which  appears  to  us,  the  more  we 
con^der  the  matter,  to  be  by  far  the  most  important,  from  its  practica¬ 
bility.  of  any  that  has  been  put  forward  by  the  League :  a  plan  which,  if 
persevered  in  for  a  few  years,  w’ill  solve  the  problem  of — How  can  just 
and  equal  legislation  be  extorted  from  the  landowners  of  this  country  ?” 

There  are  others  who  fancy  they  have  discovered  a  weak 
point  in  the  measure  adopted  by  the  League,  alleging  that  as  it  is 
a  game  that  tw  o  can  play  at,  the  victory  will  be  with  the  richest: 
that  is  with  the  monopolists.  Were  the  dependance  of  free 
traders  on  wealth,  some  weight  might  be  allowed  to  this  objec¬ 
tion — but  their  coufidence  is  in  public  opinion,  in  the  suffrage 
of  the  many,  in  the  diffusion  of  right  principles :  and  in  the 
ultimate  adherence  of  freemen,  of  enfranchised  citizens.  What¬ 
ever  therefore  encreases  the  number  of  voters,  favours  the  free 
trade  party.  It  is  notoriously  the  policy  and  aim  of  the  nion^ 
polists  to  restrict  the  franchise  as  w^ell  as  commerce :  since  it  is 
far  easier  to  manage  a  small  than  a  large  constituency ; 
fr<^  traders  have  more  chance  in  the  ten  thousands  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  tae  W  est  Riding,  or  in  Middlesex,  than  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Rutland,  Bucks,  or  Monmouth.  But  the  Leaguer* 
have  another  answer,  more  as  a  matter  of  fact  than  of  opinion^ 
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thcv  affirm  that  the  monopolists  have  played  mt  their  game — 
the* land  agents  of  the  aristocracy  have  worked  the  Chandos 
clause  in  the  rural  districts  to  the  last  available  vote ;  while  not 
oulv  have  the  inhabitants  of  county  districts  practically  for¬ 
gotten  that  there  was  such  a  clause  or  principle  in  the  law  of 
parliament  an"  election  Jis  the  -U)s.  freehold  qualification,  but 
the  middle  classes  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  have  looked  on, 
unconscious  of  the  power  which  this  principle  gives  them  to 
outnumber  the  tcnants-at-will  in  the  polling  booth. 

*  To  quote  an  illustration  or  two  from  the  register  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire; — 'fhere  is  Huddersfield,  containing  by  the  last 
census  a  population  of  38,454  souls,  with  only  104  votes  on  the  county 
register;  whilst  the  obscure  rural  township  of  Thome  can  boast  its  181 
electors  in  a  population  of  3,507.  Barnsley,  the  great  seat  of  the  linen 
manufacture,  without  the  borough  franchise,  has  been  so  indifferent  to 
the  possession  of  the  only  vote  within  its  reach,  that  out  of  a  population 
of  12,310  there  are  only  285  county  electors,  llotheihain,  one  of  the 
largest  unenfranchised  towms  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  population  of 
13,439,  contributes  127  voters  to  the  county  list;  whilst  the  land-agents 
in  the  unheard  of  agricultural  township  of  Tickhill  have  contrived  to 
place  163  electors  on  the  register,  out  of  a  population  of  2040. 

‘  There  are,  we  venture  to  say,  500  Free-Traders  in  Huddersfield,  and 
half  as  many  at  least  in  Barnsley  or  Rotherham,  who  are  able  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  willing  immediately  to  purchase  property  which  will 
give  them  the  county  qualification  ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  places  in 
England  and  Wales  similarly  circumstanced.  All  that  has  been  wanting 
is,  that  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the  privilege  they  possess, 
11ns  could  only  be  done  by  a  public  appeal,  and,  in  making  it,  we  must 
take  the  risk  of  rousing  a  few  of  our  enemies  along  with  the  multitude 
of  our  friends. 

Another  mode  of  monopolist  resistance  has  been  anticipated. 
The  landlords,  it  has  been  said,  may  increase  their  voters  indefi¬ 
nitely  by  granting  on  their  estates  life-rent  charges.  But  how 
many  of  these  landlords  possess  uncontrolled  disposal  of  their 
estates?  and  where  the  property  is  free,  where  arc  the  men  to 
be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  whom  conservative  landlords 
would  dare  trust  their  property  or  their  vote?  The  farmers  are 
already  registered  as  tenants-at-will.  The  squires  will  hesitate 
before  they  invest  agricultural  labourers,  such  as  Lawrence 
Eborns,  with  a  10/.  life  annuity.  The  operative  Conservative 
Associations  or  Orange  lodges,  may  not  afford  the  siifest  or 
most  profitable  materials  for  such  investment.  The  respectable 
members  of  the  tory  party  in  towns  may  for  a  time  give  a  vote 
to  their  friends  on  the  day  of  election,  even  should  it  uphold  the 
corn  law  s ;  but  they  will  give  no  active  support  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  such  a  movement  in  towns,  no  vigorous  efforts  to  qualify 
voters,  or  counteract  the  exertions  of  the  Leaguers.  Their 
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better  judgment  wars  with  the  system  which  their  party  up¬ 
holds.  Landlordism  is  at  a  discount,  especially  just  now  m  the 
manufacturing  boroughs,  where  free  trade  principles  are  tacitly 
admitted,  if  not  advocated  by  men  of  all  parties.  The  three 
great  essentials  for  success  in  a  public  movement  are  lacking, 
for  the  landlords, — men,  money,  and  enthusiasm.  Thus  the 
League  may  challenge  their  monopolist  antagonists — ^  Increase 
the  number  of  county  voters  if  you  dare,  the  better  chance  will 
there  be  for  some  of  them  to  escape  from  your  ranks  at  the 
poll.'  They  can  go  farther  and  defy  them  to  compete  in  the 
registration  courts.  An  extensive  land  agent  has  furnished 
strong  testimonv  on  this  head — he  savs  : 

*  I  could  name  landed  estates  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  rent  of 
which  amounts  to  16,000/.  a  year,  worth  at  thirty  years’  purchase 
480,000/.,  and  which  make  68  votes.  Now,  3000/,  invested  in  cottage 
j)roperty,  in  any  manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  would 
pay  61.  per  cent,  interest  at  least,  and  qualify  70  votes,  or  more  than  are 
registered  from  half  a  million  of  property  in  land.’  The  same  writer 
adds  ‘  You  possess  the  powTr  of  increasing  the  number  of  county 
voters  w  hich  the  landlords  dare  not  exercise ;  but  what  is  more,  and  I 
speak  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  class,  they  have  not  the  spare  money* 

On  the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  it  is  computed  that  50/. 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  cottage  property  in  town,  will 
confer  as  much  electoral  power  for  the  comities,  as  would 
5,(K)0/.  invested  in  land  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  borough ;  and 
though  land  remains  unenlarged,  houses  are  continually  multi¬ 
plying  in  towns,  and  whilst  it  requires  10  or  50  acres  to  confer 
a  vote  upon  a  teuant-at-will,  every  twelve  yards  square  of  free¬ 
hold  laud  in  a  tow  n,  if  only  covered  with  a  cobler's  stall,  or 
butcher's  shambles,  will  give  the  owner  a  county  vote.  Let 
the  Lcjvgue  then  proceed  in  the  phan  marked  out,  and  sustained 
by  the  popular  co-operation  they  must  speedily  prevail. 

Sometimes  sayings  arc  dropped  casually^,  which  arc  so  apt 
and  apothcgmatic  as  to  become  proverbs  in  a  language  and 
household  in  their  appropriation.  They  arc  axioms  in  speech, 
and  arc  fiu*  more  expressive  than  any  pciiphrasis.  So  has  it 
been  w  ith  a  phrase  used  by  the  '  Times.'  Equally  true  in  its 
philosophy  as  in  its  historical  aptitude,  w  as  the  description  given 
of  the  League  as  a  ‘great  fact,'  in  one  of  those  eloquent 
papers  which  now^  and  again  appear  in  the  London  ‘  Times.' 
The  League  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  age,  not  merely  attract- 
Ihe  attention  of  all  classes  in  every’  country  throughout  the 
cinlized  world ;  but  holding  out  warnings  to  rulers  in  every 
clime,  and  exhibiting  a  model  of  action  and  a  stimulus  for 
exertion,  to  the  benefjictors  of  mankind  in  their  various  schemes 
of  usefiduess.  e  do  not  say  the  Council  of  the  League  con* 
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tcmplated  from  the  beginning  either  the  emergencies  wliich 
should  arise,  or  the  measures  which  would  be  requisite  in  eacli 
successive  stage  of  their  procedure.  This  would  be  to  ascribe 
to  them  more  than  human  intelligence ;  but  we  affirm,  that 
while  almost  ceaseless  prudence  and  energy  have  distinguished 
tlicir  conduct,  they  have  served  to  develop  not  only  the  soundest 
philoso])hical  principles,  but  the  wisest  course  for  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  the  liberty  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  man  in  all  lands.  We  can  say  it  without  offence,  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
childnm  of  light.  They  have  not  sought  success,  nor  have  they 
been  deterred  from  action  by  the  apprehension  that  they  should 
fail  of  success  in  any  momentary  struggle.  They  have  courted 
and  grappled  with  difliculties,  rather  than  postponed  till  another 
day  the  entire  removal  of  the  impediment.  They  have  not 
shunned  diversity  and  contrariety  of  opinion,  but  have  invited 
inquiry  and  sought  discussion.  They  have  diffused  knowledge, 
that  they  might  form  the  people  for  the  era,  prepare  them  not 
ovdy  to  embrace  the  sentiment,  but  also  to  be  able  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine  among  the  youth  of  a  new'  generation.  It  has 
been  their  aim  to  train  up  and  indoctrinate  the  childhood  of 
to-day,  that  it  might  become  in  truth  a  ^  young  England^  for 
commerce  and  liberty ;  and  their  ajipeal  has  bci  ii  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  equal  rights,  to  free  thought,  lo  universal  knowledge, 
and  to  the  suffrage  of  mankind. 

The  League  h(ts  formed  public  ojiinion,  and  extorted  from 
statesmen  and  rulers  admissions  to  principle  and  avowals  of 
facts,  which  arc  a  sure  prelude  to  final  triumph.  The  Peel 
tariff,  and  the  colonial  jiolicy  of  onr  government ;  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  and  premonitions  of  landlord  and  protection  societies ; 
the  concessions  about  game  and  the  discussions  about  long 
leases;  the  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  especially  the 
llrazils,  and  the  election  of  ^Ir.  Polk  as  American  president, 
arc  all  signs  of  the  times,  and  elements  of  the  '  great  fact’ 
which  is  to  be  the  phenomenon  of  the  first  half  of  tlie  niuetenth 
century.  Dissenters,  Friends  of  Civil  and  lieligious  Liberty, 
mark  and  ponder  the  instructive  lesson — but  before  you  expect 
to  reap  the  fruit,  remember  the  seed  must  be  sown ;  before  you 
propose  to  imitate  or  equal  their  measures  and  success  in  the 
Registration  Courts — look  to  cultivate,  and  direct  public  opi¬ 
nion.  The  TiCague  has  been  at  work  seven  years — you  may 
benefit  by  their  experience  and  example,  but  you  have  also  an 
apprenticeship  to  serve. 
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A  Nine  Hebrew  English  Lexicon^  containing  all  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
words  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  with  their  meanings  in  English. 
London  ;  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  correct  and 
perfect  manual  Hebrew  Lexicon  we  have  ever  used.  Having  purchased 
l.«copold*8  when  it  appeared,  and  from  its  convenience  to  the  pocket, 
had  frequent,  we  might  say  habitual,  occasion  to  consult  it,  or  use  it  in 
imparting  instruction,  we  are  able  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Bagster’s  Lexicon 
amply  fulfils  the  promise  made  in  the  preface,  of  giving  all  that  is  valu- 
able  in  Leopold,  with  some  important  improvements  of  its  own.  We 
highly  approve  of  the  discarding  of  the  fictitious  roots,  that  is,  those 
which  are  really  fictitious ;  for  we  can  hardly  apply  that  epithet  to  all 
the  verbal  forms  which,  happening  not  to  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
have,  in  the  Lexicons,  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  derivatives. 
Where,  for  instance,  there  is  enough  of  any  family  of  words  in  both 
languages  to  prove  the  close  relationship  of  several  derivations  to  each 
other,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  supply  a  deficient  Hebrew  root  from  the 
Arabic.  But  we  do  not  consider  this  a  fiction :  it  is  merely  calling  up 
a  surviving  brother  to  testify  to  the  former  existence  of  one  who  is  dead 
and  buried.  On  this  point,  therefore,  we  entirely  agree  with  the  editor; 
and  consider  that  his  method  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  work. 
Those  for  whose  use  the  Lexicon  is  chiefly  designed  will  also  be  glad 
that  the  proper  names  are  not  omitted.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that 
the  Hebrew  student  should  habitually  use  a  lexicon  which  renders  the 
significations  in  English,  for  even  if  the  English  do  not  come  closer  to 
the  Hebrew  than  the  Latin,  which  we  sometimes  fancy  it  does,  the  im* 
pression  produced  by  the  meaning  is  certainly  more  natural  and  lively. 
On  this  account  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  even  those  students 
who  are  accustomed  to  use  the  larger  works  of  Gesenius  and  Winer,  to 
procure  this,  and  substitute  the  use  of  it,  ordinarily,  for  the  use  of  theirs, 
^^^Icn  it  is  desirable  to  see  all  the  principal  occurrences  of  any  given 
word,  or  when  any  other  point  requires  fuller  information  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  manual  gives,  let  them  be  referred  to  for  it,  but  even  then  it  will 
aid  a  natural  and  a  lively  impression  of  the  general  meaning  of  a  word 
to  Ux)k  it  out  first  here,  and  afterwards  refer  to  those  larger  lexieons  for 
the  stricter  study  of  it.  We  regret  to  have  delayed  our  notice  of  this 
unpretending  volume  for  some  weeks,  having  intended  to  introduce 
some  cognate  matter ;  but  our  readers  who  may  purchase  it  on  our 
recommendation  will,  we  are  persuaded,  never  regret  that  they  have 
taken  our  advice. 


Sketches  of  Christianity  in  North  India.  By  Rev.  M.  Wilkinson,  mis¬ 
sionary.  London;  Seeleys. 

Protestant  Missions  in  Bengal  Illustrated :  being  the  substance  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  on  Indian  Missions.  By  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  Church 
missionary.  Second  Edition.  London:  John  F.  Snow, 

Tub  first  of  these  volumes  contains  a  chronological  account  of  Pro- 
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testaiitisin  in  India,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Danish  missionaries  at  Tran- 
quel)ar  in  706  to  the  present  time  ;  respecting,  however,  chiefly*  and 
in  tlie  latter  part  almost  exclusively,  the  labours  of  the  Church  (of 
England)  Missionary  Society.  Tlie  second  is  more  comprehensive.  It 
treats  of  the  sacred  writings,  mythology,  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos, 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  teaching  rendered  necessary  by  these,  and 
has  a  tintd  chapter  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  endea* 
vours  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  and  on  the  prospects  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Weitbrccht’s  illustrations  have  not  only  the  usual  interest  of  such 
narratives,  but  are  written  in  a  most  catholic  spirit.  Other  missions 
than  that  with  which  the  author  is  connected  are  mentioned — mentioned 
heartily — their  success  is  rejoiced  in,  and  their  labourers  are  spoken  of 
as  brethren  beloved.  Recollecting  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
episcopal  authority  while  yet  young  in  India,  we  must  rejoice  at  this  ; 
not,  of  course,  that  we  set  any  value  upon  recognitions  or  fraternisations 
of  the  sort,  as  conferring  or  confirming  the  title  of  the  evangelists  of 
unendowed  sects  to  teach  the  heathen,  but  because  we  know  well  how 
hard  it  is  for  the  members  of  a  secularised  communion  to  act  in  the 
recollection  that  the  acknowledgment  of  one  Master  makes  all  his  dis¬ 
ciples  brethren. 


The  Domestic  Prayer  Book ;  or  a  Course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers 
for  one  Month,  with  occasional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.  By 

George  Smith,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Poplar,  London. 

London:  Ward  and  Co.  1844. 

This  l)eautifully  printetl  volume  will  be  a  welcome  accession  to  a  class 
of  publications  which  has  increased  of  late  years  among  protestant  non¬ 
conformists.  In  following  the  steps  of  some  of  our  most  honoured 
fathers,  the  writer  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  supply 
of  a  want  which  is  felt  in  many  families.  Even  where  the  book  may  not 
be  needed  as  a  fonn,  it  may  still  answer  a  most  useful  purpose  in  sug¬ 
gesting  petitions  and  modes  of  expression.  We  have  derived  advantage 
from  it  in  exciting  those  religious  and  domestic  affections  which,  amid 
the  distractions  of  commercial  or  professional  activity,  are  too  much  in 
danger  of  subsiding.  'Plie  tone  of  humble,  earnest,  and  charitable  devo¬ 
tion  which  breathes  through  every  prayer,  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  the 
frequent  reading  of  the  volume  an  occasion  of  spiritual  refreshment.  In 
many  other  w’ays  we  can  conceive  of  its  being  useful.  Might  it  not,  for 
example,  be  profitably  studied  by  persons  who  engage  in  social  prayer  ? 
For  the  purpose  at  which  it  aims,  it  is  well  adapted.  As  the  practice  of 
family  prayer  rests,  as  the  author  observta  in  Ids  preface,  ‘  rather  on 
general  principles  than  on  any  express  precept  in  the  sacred  scriptures/ 
so  it  would  seem  the  manner  must  be  guidetl  by  tlie  comprehensive 
canon  which  requires  us  to  do  every  thing  of  this  kind  *for  edification.* 
There  may  be  a  form  where  no  book  is  used.  Tliere  may  be  the  absence 
of  a  form,  without  the  power  of  that  calm  and  devout  spirit,  which  is  the 
life  of  prayer.  And  a  book  like  this  it  has  been  our  happiness  to  observe, 
has  been  often  used  by  humble  minded  heads  of  families,  so  as  gradually 
to  acquire  ability  and  confidence  for  offering  their  family  prayer  without 
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»uch  aid.  We  cheerfully  commend  this  little  manual  to  those  who 
would  be  glad— and  we  know  there  are  many — to  have  an  additional 
domestic  form,  assuring  them  that  these  prayers  are  evangelical,  simple, 
brief,  and  free  from  any  peculiarities  that  could  justly  oftend  the  culti¬ 
vated  taste  or  the  religious  predilections  of  any  class  of  Christian  wor- 
shi])pers. 


St,  Lucia:  Historical  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.  By  Henry  H. 

Breen,  Esq.  (Thirteen  Years  a  resident  in  the  Island).  London: 

Longmans,  1844. 

St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  is  chiefly  important  to 
Great  Britain  as  a  military  post  of  observation  on  the  French  colony  of 
Martinique.  It  has  secure  anchorages  and  fine  scenery ;  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  bearing  the  family  likeness  of  the  group.  The  author  is  too 
fond  of  alliteration,  but  his  descriptions  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  coloured  population  are  not  without  interest.  In 
all  relating, to  the  island,  the  book  must  stand  alone  as  an  authority. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  statisticiJ  tables,  yet  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  draw’  general  conclusions  without  corresponding  information 
respecting  the  neighbouring  colonics.  The  main  lesson  respects,  we 
think,  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  compulsory  registration  of  mort¬ 
gages  and  titles  to  land,  instituted  by  Mr.  Jeremie,  w’hen  President  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  St.  Lucia,  including  its  mountainous  tracts,  con¬ 
tains  only  about  1  GO, 000  acres  ;  yet,  according  to  this  registration, 
there  were  debts  upon  the  soil  to  no  less  an  amount  than  £1,189,965. 

law  of  sale  and  distribution  was  the  sole  remedy  for  such  a  system  of 
confused  and  unlimited  credit — and  under  it  almost  every  estate  in  the 
island  has  been  judicially  sold,  with  little  real  hardship  to  the  nominal 
owners,  and  great  general  benefit  to  the  colony,  since  in  i>lace  of  im¬ 
poverished  planters  at  the  crisis  of  emancipation,  its  proprietors  were 
men  of  independent  means.  Tlie  same  experiment  is  surely  worth 
trying  in  others  of  our  West  Indian  possessions. 


The  Congregational  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac,  for  1845.  Compiled 
pursuant  to  a  I  ote  of  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  It  ales.  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

7 Ac  Complete  Suffrage  Almanac  and  Reformer  s  Manual,  for  1845. 
l.<ondon  :  Davis  and  Hasler. 

Tlie  former  of  these  Almanacs,  as  the  title-page  shew’s,  is  compiled 
pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  is  designed,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  information  given  in  such  Manuals,  to  contain  lists 
of  the  associations,  seminaries,  and  public  societies  belonging  to  the 
Congregational  body’.  Considerable  labour  has  evidently  been  expended 
on  its  preparation,  and  the  work  richly  merits  the  patronage  of  the  body 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  latter  Almanac,  as  the  title  denotes,  is  political  in  its  conqdexion, 
and  will  be  found  a  valuable  companion,  rather  than  a  rival  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  It  consists  of  64  pages,  is  prepared  with  much  skill,  and 
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contains  a  fund  of  information  and  sound  political  science,  of  which 
no  British  subject  should  willingly  be  ignorant. 

Dhgrnt :  its  Character,  its  Causes,  its  Reasons,  and  the  way  to  effect  its 
Extinction,  London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

A  BRiKK  history  of  Nonconformity  in  Phigland,  in  its  double  aspect  as 
hostile  to  any  establishment,  and  as  holding  Episcopacy  unwarranted  by 
Scripture.  It  is  temjicrately  and  clearly  written.  The  style  docs  not 
overlay  the  argument ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  good  book  for  distri¬ 
bution.  llie  cure  for  Dissent  recommended  is,  of  course,  the  abolition 
i>f  compulsory  conformity.  When  will  it  be  seen  that  unity  in  difference 
is  far  to  be  preferred  before  division  in  uniformity  ? 


iitriari)  {ntrlliffnirr. 

Just  Published. 

Adam  Clarke  Ponriraycd.  By  James  Everett.  Vol.  II. 

Egypt,  and  the  Books  of  Moses  ;  or,  the  Books  of  Moses  Illustrated  by 
the  Nlonuinenls  of  Egypt.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Ilengsten- 
berg.  Professor  of  'I'lieoloijy  at  Berlin.  From  the  (ierman,  by  U.  D.  C. 
Bobbins,  Abbot  Resident  'i'beol.  Sem.,  Andcoer.  With  Additional  Notes 
by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Es(j.,  E.l..n.,  M.H.A.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Elementary  Education;  the  Importance  of  its  Extension  in  our  own 
Country.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Elementary  Education  on  the 
Continent.  By  Henry  Edwards,  Pli.  D.D.D. 

The  Church  in  the  Navy  and  Army  :  including  Original  Autobiographies 
of  Officers  in  both  Services.  A  New  Series. 

Letters  on  the  Psalms.  A  short  and  familiar  Introduction  to  Sacred 
Criticism.  By  the  Rev.  (i.  11.  Stoddart,  A.M. 

Bokhara:  its  Amir  and  its  l*eoi)lc.  Translated  from  the  Russian  of 
Khanikoir.  By  tiie  Baron  ('lenient  A.  de  Bode. 

Tahiti.  C'ontaining  a  Review  of  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Progress  of 
French  Roman  Catholic  ell'orts  for  the  destruction  of  English  Protestant 
Missions  in  the  South  Seas.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Mark 
Wilks. 

The  French  in  Rheiitstadt :  a  Romance  of  the  Day.  A  Friendly  Voice 
from  the  Avon’s  Banks  to  the  Nations  of  Oermany.  With  other  Poems. 
By  James  Nisbelt. 

Tile  Nature,  (j rounds,  and  Claims  of  Christian  Humility.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Edwards,  Ph.  D.D.D. 

The  Jubilee  Services  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Held  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  Month  of  September,  1844.  With  a  brief  introduction  by  the 
Directors. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Theoretical  and  Practical :  with  an 
Apjiendix  on  Probabilities  and  Life  Annuities.  By  J.  R.  Young,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College. 

The  Christian  Gleaner.  Consisting  of  (triginal  and  Selected  Pieces. 

The  Law  a  Rule  of  Life  to  the  Christian.  Considered  in  Eleven  Lec¬ 
tures  on  the  Decalogue.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Smith  Bird,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Political  Dictionary.  Containing  all  the  General  Terms,  whether  Histo¬ 
rical  or  in  Present  Use,  of  Constitutional  and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  of  Civil 
Aaministration,  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Relations.  Vol  I.  Part  1. 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  D.D.,  &c.  Comprising  the  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  System  of  Mutual  Tuition.  The  First  Yof. 
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